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Art. L— bishop MILMAN" 

T he r(^iark4il)le career which, to^the sorrow of all India, 
closed at Rawiil Plndec in March hist, deserves more than a 
pa 8 sin< 2 ; notice. lie could be no orijiuary man of whose death a 
Viceroy, on the eve of laying flown his office, could say, 4hat no 
even# dining his stay In India h^d called forth more universal 
sympiitliy, or greater feelings of attachment to any individual. 
And yet the truth of these words must at once have come home 
to those who heard or read them. U, % top early to form an 
accurate estimate of* the effect of Bisftoi ^Jlllnan^s episcopate 
upon India, and the InduinT^lmrch * nor shan* we attempt it. Hut 
while India still mourns his loss, and perhaps bc(iii*e a successor 
stands in his accustomed place, it may not ho aii^i.ss if ^lYe try to 
gather up in a brief sketch thft lessons to be drawn from his life ^ 
and character. 

Tlie second son of the late* Sir William G. Milnfan, Bart., and 
grandson of the distinguished physician to George III., Robert 
Milinan was born on denary 25th, 1816; and was educated at 
Westminster, and at Eleter College, Oxford. At Westminster 
he was the school-fellow of his predecessor in the See of Calcutta, 
Bishop Cotton. At Oxford hg»took a second class in classics in 1 837, 
his name appearing in the same class \v4th that of Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, ^ate Governor of Bombay. After some months of 
travel on^the Continent, lie was ordapied by the Bishop of 
Peterborough in 1839 to the Curacy of Winwick in Northampton- 
shire, which he left in 1841 ou his presentation by the Dean 
and CliaJ)ter of Westminster to the Vicarage of Cliaddlc worth, 
Berkshire. Here he remained in cornpajative obseitfity for 
10 years; and those who lemen^er the stores of learning from 
which, when in India, the Bishop wa^ able to draw, will think 
with interest that the foundations of thaO^Rrning were laid in 
this quiet Berkshire village. Ii# 1851, at |the request of the 
Bishop of Cxford,^ Mr. Milraan moved to th§ less valuable living 
aud far more populous parish of Lamborne in the same county, 
where he worked till 1862. It was here that he wrote that admir- 
able devotional exposition of the 53rd of Isaiah, entitled The Love 
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of the Atoncmnity' f<»i wiiicii those who know tho book feel that 
\hey owe him a dftht that they can never repay, and which will 
prob ably be held in increasingly high repute as years roll on. But 
what inhabitants of Lainborne will i^liiefly rememl)er, is the 
wonderful transformation in tl»e state of their parish. A new 
C'liurch in the lianilet of Ea.stbury, opAied in 1853, was soon 
followed by middll-class schools, for ho^s and girls, by the com- 
pletion of the Lam home nati^)nal schools, and the erection of a 
master’s house in 185ft; by the huilfling of a school and mistress’s 
house at Eastbnry^ by the additioi^(mainly through the energy 
()f one of the curates), of a fine large organ in 1850, which added 
greatly to the ntti activeness of the services; and ])y tho 

thoiougli testoialion of tlfe chancel of llie grand parish Cliurch 
in 1861, the body of tlio Chni%li having been ro.stored previously. 
In all those good works, whitl^ W'ere effected at a considerable 
saciifice of private fortune, Mr. Milman Iwd the advantage of 
tlie services of the then youn<f and rising Architect, now a Royal 
Academician and of estahlislied leputation, Mr. G. K Street, witli 
whom lie formed a grei^ friendship, and who is now on the 
Londou Committee ^ne* “ Bisiiop Mihnan Memorial Fund.'’ 
These external woil^l were but toketis of, and went side by sido 
vvith, a deeper change in the eharacter of the palish. The picture 
of the vicar llnd hi.s colleagues in their Lai^horne days is one of 
uo commoti ardouT^aiuf self-devotion. ^Ir. Milmnn was conti- 
. niially amongst liis paiishioners, pieacldiig usually three times 
on each Sun(l.'i 3 fcat Lam homo or at Ea.sthury, and three times in 
tlie week ; speaking to his people by cottage lecture.^, night .schools, 
and all agencie.s by wliich he could influendfe tliem for good ; 
beginning each day with prayers in Churcif, ami eacli Sunday with 
a ctdebration of tlie Holy Communion, and spending and being 
spent for lii.s people with absolut(3 .self-d(^votion. His curat(‘S 
sliared ids spirit ami lys laiiours ; and from 1858 he had the 
advantage — liow great that advantage waj, India doe.s not need 
to he told — of the co-operation of his sister. One .s((ffj^ of their 
Lamhorne days is .so*characteii.stic of tlie man, that we cannot 
forbear repeating it. No one cared more for all manly sport 
than the late Bislmp, lint he was deeply coiivinciHl of tlit ahnse.s 
of tlie tj^, and, iiaving lacing .stables in his own parish, knew only 
too wel^^ what <»vil.s they led. On one occasion when lie had 
refused permi8.sion for the cliurcir bells* to be rung in honor of 
tlie victory of a cyleJirated* Lamborne lior.'^e, the ringers obtained 
access to the tower, aTid locking ^jiemselves in, rang appeal. Mr. 
Miiman could not retrain his indignatiou. Powerless to stop 
the peal, he siunirfoned the ringers befoie tlte magistmtes ; and 
on the following Sunday, preached so vehemently upon the abmes 
of tho turf, that no one ventured to trifle with him again. Yet ^ 
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thongli lie lamented the abuses of hoise-rncincsi no one attended 
with greater care to those who were employ»d in the trainers’’* 
stables ; and the confidence with which that care was returned, may 
have been seen even in Jndia, when more than one Larnhoriie 
jockey found his way t(f the Bishop’s Palace as to a natural home. 

In 18()2, at the repeat/:] request of Bishop Wilberforce, and to 
the intense regret of I^amborh^, Mr. Miltnan moved to Great 

Marlow in Buck ingliaftis hire. It w^ a real act of .self-sacrifice, 
for the income of his. new •living was .s^ialler, the population 
and responsihility far greater tlmii at Lamhorne.^ Tlieie was more- 
ov(3r a miserahlc vicarage house, an<l though theni had been an 
earnest and diligent clergyman, he had sunk beneath tlie load of 
work witlf utterly inadequate meaiif^ to master it, and Marlow 

needed tlie same sort of vigonjiis ami kindly care wlrcli 

had boon spent with .such eff^‘ck on Lamhoriie Two of Mr. 
Milligan’s curates movq^l with him to .TIarlow ; one of wlioin^as liis 
right haml for nine years, ami is nifw a Pr(»ctor in the LoVer ILaiso 
of the Convocation of Canterhiiry. 'All the machiiK'i’y of a weTl- 
worlv('d p Irish was gradually introduced. There were frequ(*i\,t and 
hearty services in the.Cimrch, classes %f<'5!--^cj^nminiieaiits, for old 
women, for mill-girls, amU for hoys. 'J’he| outlying jiarts of the 

parish W'*re made to feed’ the iiitiiienc«^s of the Cliurch The scliools 
were improved. Tlmro was one desideratum wWii tlie’ vicar on 
leaving the parish asked the people steadily* to Iff'ep in ’view — tho 
addition of a chancel to the C’liui'cli ; and it is a matter of touching 
interest, that Ixd'ore these .lines can appear in^piint, on Sep- 
tember 1 ttli, tills now chancel will have been opened as a paro- 
ciiial memorial of* the vicar whom lliey had known and loved 
and lost. t 

Late’ in 1800, it fell to Lord Cranhorno. now Manptis of Salis- 
bury, to fill tlie vacancy in the See of Calcutta, caused by the 
lamented death of Bisliop *^ottoM. It will he in thg recollection 
of our readers, that then as now, the See \\as declimal by several 
distinguislufl clergyman who felt uuahle to leave Kughmd. When 
at last i^was known that the Bi.shopric iktid been accepted by the 
Vicar of Great Marlow, men only heard tliat he was a friend of 
Bishop JiVilhcrforce and a nephew of tlie celebrated Dean of St. 
Paul’s. The Friend of India deliberately ran him down as a 
Ritualist ; and succeeding, as he did, one who at a difSfidt crisis 
had administered the largc.'^ diot^se iu Christendom with cou.spi- 
cuous success, and who had been rfjut off in the height of his 
usfefu I nieks, tt must be admitted that Bishop*Milman had a difii- 
cidt task before him on hisarrivalT And yet, niad any Aiiglo-Inaiaii 
visited at that time Great Marlow and learnefi the tender legard ir 
which the late vicar was held, and the sorrow of the paiishoners a 
his departure, and had he, inquiring further, ascertained the self 
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sacrifice whicli had markediMr. Milman’s whole English career, and 
4he respect with witich the diocese looked up to him and the value 
attached to his writings, he might have been assured that the 
ciioice of the Crown had fallen on oj^e worthy to occupy the 
chair of Heber, Wilson and Cotton. How ^hat responsibility has 
been discharged for the past nine years isViow well known. 

The work that ^ies ^fore a 4ishop of, Calcutta when he comes 
to this country is of such % varied, complex,* and overwhelming 
character, that it is ve^y difficult for^the English public, who know 
India only from Ijpoks and papers^ to understand it. To judge 
from the Act of 1813, by which the See was constituted, nothing 
seems more simple. A Bishop is the head of t^ie Government 
Ecclesiastical Establish merit, and his functions are simj^y such as 
the Sovereign shall define. Biit the India of 1870 is not the India of 
1813 ; and the national conceptmiLof a Bishops function and duties 
has changed, at least as muen as the charact^jr of England’s liiiliaii 
Empire. As a matter of fact, *o attempt has ever been made to 
eifforce the extraordinary provisions of the Acts of 1813 and 
1833 with respect to the Indian Episcopate, and to make the Royal 
Letters Patent supers^e^niyer-book and Ordinal in defining epis- 
copal functions Tiieienactrnents havoremained and must remain 
a dead letter. The distinct functions of the Chuich and the State 
are now ‘far nwre clearly discerned than hal^a century ago ; and 
it is understood, tlUPt tliough the State ca» give authority to con- 
stitute a See and can nominate* the bishop, the Church then 
steps in as a separate and independeut power, creates tlie Bishop, 
and gives him tne full responsibilities and functions of a Bishop 
of the Church of Christ. Ho Indian Bishop, Since Heber’s con- 
secration, has ever thought of regard ingf himself merely as a 
Government official or as a Bishop of the governing race. We 
have contemporary evidence that even in tthe earliest days of 
the Indian Jilpiscopate, it was with^this higlier conception of 
England’s duty, and wifliout any thouglit that Acts of Parliament 
could really limit his sphere of action, that a Bislid^) was sent 
forth. Titus, writing to a friend in 1823, the late Bishdp Sumner 
of Winchester says, “ Heber, 1 hope, is the new Bishop of 

Calcutta. He will do for this situatiou It is wideed a 

station of awful responsibility and deep interest, and tlio man who 
goes ouf 'there with liight feelings may well ask * who is sufficient 
for these things'? But if au uiTcultiv^ated field for exeriion— if 
millions of ignorant soivis — if corruptions and abominations of fear- 
ful extent and deepest dye can stir up Chrislian energies and 
warm to exertion a heHi t which ffas a sense of vital religion — then 
the Bishop of Calcutti* is a man who has before him a high and 
lionourahle course to run, in which an evangelist even of the older 
lime would find full scope for his abilities and a pressing call 
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Upon l)is self-devotion.” It is in tlfis spirit* that successive 
Bisliops of Calcutta have fulfilled their offict, and it may be * 
doubted whether any See in Cliristendom has been filled, during 
the present century, by mve remarkable or more devoted men. 

Bishop Milman 8uccee(jed to the Bishopric when the chief dio- 
cesan need was not so much organisation, — which had been admir- 
alty done by his pr(;dejessor after.the disintegration and confusion 
caused by the mutiny, — as consolufetion and deepening of the 
spiritual life. What was needed, was by a coifepicuous example, and 
by teaching to which, because of that example, laen would listen, 
to make a spirit of reality and earnestness pervade the lives of 
European and I^ative Christians alike, to raise the whole tone of 
society, to give a unity to the scattered tJhristian congregations, to 
draw men together in spite of the nafural tendency to cliques and 
divisions, to enforce upon Eur(^dan^ their responsibility^ with 
respect to their nativ# fellow suluects, to prosecute vigorously 
by every lejritimate means the missionary work of the church, ty 
represent Oliristianily worthily to the world without, and to draw 
together Christian, Muhammadan, and^H^jidn^hy acts of thouglilful 
kindness and forbeaiiance. We doubt if *foi this special work a 
litter instrument could have ^een raised up. Bishop Milman found 
himself in 1800 at the head of a dic^ese stretching from, Mhow 
and the Punjab fn^itier on the west, to l^ide^mTent Burma on 
the east, and containing ^iearly,a million squiire miles, or two- 
thirds of all India. For territory under three local governments — 
the smallest larger than the entire Presidency of Bombay — four 
local administrations, and two large political agencies, he was the 
solo Bishop of the Anglican communion. Scattered over this vast 
area, as we learn from Sif R. Temple's speech at the meeting held 
in Calciitta on April 1 1th, in upwards of 300 stations, are some 
100,000 Europeans aiitl East Indians connectetl with the Church 
of England, soldiers, civilians, merchant'?, tea planters, indigo 
plaints, clerks, railw^^y servants, and the like, ministered to by 
about 12(^?lergy residing in 105 stations and visiting the other 
stations from thence at the Bishop’s discretioiT. Of native Christians 
connected witli the Church of England, we have, according to the 
same authority, 469 congregations, numbering about 26,000 souls. 
And when to this is added supervision of all the clergy, nuni)>ering 
now 244, and. the care of all the churches and tometeries scattered 
over the country, and the necessity of cherishing and developing 
the various educational agencies set on foot by Bishop Cotton ami 
the diocesan organisations and fum^s, whether branches of Englisli 
societies or of Indian origin, it must be admitted that a stronger 
heart than Bishop Milman s might have shrunk from the responsibi- 
lity of his position. How much more, when he considered that 
these scattered Hocks who looked to him as their chief shepherd 
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were i)ut a handful in corfiparison witli the 150 millions of heal lien 
amongst whom th^y lived, and whom with that intense longing to 
which his episcopate bore witness, he yearned to gather in to his 
Master’s fold. r 

It is characteristic of the man that** Bisliop Milman has left 
comparatively few materials for a detailed biography. Of all 
characters, that of which he had ^he most abhorrence, was the hypo- 
crite’s, and his intense reality often led him to place the most rigor- 
ous restraint on his feelings and his'conduct lest he should give to 
others the imprep^iou of being better than he really was. This self- 
restraint is evident in every page of Ids journals which v/e have 
been privileged to see. He never wrote a line wlpch might make 
any one think that he had done or was doing anything^ out of the 
common. Journeys and work involving physical fatigue that 
astonished the hardest-workjng officials in India, are chronicled 
cursorily as matters of every-day occurrence. There mu«st be 
§ome in tlie Punjab now who femember the impression produced 
by the Bishop’s going down from Murree to Peshawnr in Juno 
186S, to take the Chaplajii’s woik for 10 days, when after G weeks’ 
travelling in the hfjsr aim plains in the# hot weather he liad 
just reached Murree ^vith theniitenlioft of reding for throe montlis. 
All thi^ is dismissed in a feW sentences in his journal — “There 
being no Cbi^lain ayailalde,” explaining everything ; and there is 
an equally terse record on his return to Jlurree June 24ti). Laid 
up with fever, much pain in limbs for 4 days." Jt is as though it 
could not have occurred to any one to have done anything else, 
though at the age of 52, and during his second hot season, lie 
was exposing himself after several previous altfirnations of climate 
to the most trying of Indian stations ?it the most trying time. 
Bishop Milman had indeed a positive aversion to writing anything 
about himself or chronicling anything that fio had done, lienee, 
with the exception of Ips journals which we have already character- 
ised, there is but little material for compiling an account of hi.s long 
and interesting tours, and the chief events of liis episeftnate beyond 
the recollections of his^chaplains and friends. Even to^iis friends 
at homo he wrote but scanty records, particularly in the later yeais 
of Ids episcopate when the work grew round him more and rtiore ; mid 
he alwpys felt this necessary breaking of communication with Eng- 
lish friends as one of the trials of his position. Partly from dis- 
inclination to business in the strfctly liliiited sense of that term, mid 
partly from a feeling that the higher and more spiritual woik of 
the episcopate was the more important, ami his special vocation, Ik* 
left to his domestic Cliaplaiiis a more than usually large sham 
of the diocesan corfespondence ; but when he was called upon to 
write himself letters of counselor rebuke, or to advise on difficult 
questions of doctrine and discipline, such as arise from time to 
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time owing to the peculiar circurastancel of the church in India, 
or are inseparable from the growth of a nasceht church, Bishop 
Milrnan could write with discernment, judgment, and breadth of 
view, which make us hope that some of these letters may one day 
be given to the public. t)therwise, though these letters and his 
English writings show wlnit he was capable of writing, bis epis- 
copate will tjot be chjeflj^ aemembored for what*he wrote, nor ftir 
great feats of policy or organ isaticnn but rather for the deep 
impress of a character which has left a diidinct mark on ludia, 
even beyond the limit of the coiftmunion which ruled. • 

What this character was will be best seen by a brief retrospect 
of the episcopatejiow prematurely closed. On reaching Calcutta 
early in April 1867, Bisliop Milman at c^ice set to work vigorously 
to master the languages, and to acqfiaint himself with the«ature 
and position of the Anglican Quirch in India. Not content 
with Uiis, or rather thaUhe might understand this the better, be 
studied the history of the country and tried to enter, Tby everjr 
means in his power, into the subtlety of Oriental I bought. On the 
17th of May, he began his first visitation crossing over to Bur- 
ma, returning on July. 1st.; and as the ftiark ^hich the Bisliap has 
left on the country is largely^ue to •these visiitation tours, it may 
be well to state here wherein their value chiefly lay. Ajb each 
European station thf^ Bishop was usually the gue!?t of the chief 
military or civil authority,/ or of^some personarfriend. * During 
his stay he would visit the military hospitals and schools, show 
an interest in everything thatconcerned the welfare the troops, 
and frequently address the soldiers at some informal meeting in the 
school, theatre or prftyer-room, in addition to any sermon or address 
in Church. Self-inspectflon,” “courage,” “ the religions of India," 
Buddhism” (delivered in Burma), the Bible" are the subjects 
of some of the addresses thus^given to British soldiers; and in 
the later years of his Episcopate, when council in% England, 
Avith the supnort and ajjproval of the Chaplain-General, had start- 
ed a “*Guil(l of the Holy Standard” for the purpose of encouraging 
religion in Tlie army, Bishop Milman threw himself into the move- 
ment with his usual energy ; recommended the chaplains to form 
branches in their several stations ; frequently addressed the guilds- 
meii and others invited to attend the meetings, finally became 
warden of the Diocesan Ward of the Guild, and had the happiness 
before his death of learning that*great good had already resulted 
from the Guild, and that the number* of members was steadily 
increasing. The civil part of th^ community received no less 
care and attention. On his first visitation in 1867, he addressed 
tlie Railway servairts at Allahabad in their* Reading-room, in 
connection with which there is the following entry in his journal: — 
I preached up courtesy aud sobriety as Christian testimony in a 
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heathen land.” Similarlj^? at Lahore in November 18G8, he ad- 
' dressed the JLaihfay employd'i on the importance of morality and 
piety for English people in India. At Lucknow more than once, 
through the energy of tlie Civil Chaplajn, he met a considerable 
number of East Indians at a social gathering, and entered with a 
sympathy, which a stranger might littld have expected beneath 
that rugged extefior, into all t|^e want^ and difficulties of a class 
for which he felt strongly *that too littll fiad been done. A 
confirmation was almt^t always a pifrt of the visitation programme 
at each* station, ^and the earnestness and manly vigour of the 
Bishop’s addresses have arrested many besides those for whom 
they were specially intended. Then he would pnter, with the 
Cliaplaiu and with the Irfty with whom he was bi^ught into 
contact^ into the religious aiKUeducational needs of the station and 
district. The answers to the aFtijles of enquiry which had been 
previoTisly sent to each clergyman, gave biiigta considerable iI^sight 
into the chndition of the Chifttian population, and topics thus 
suggested were often discussed either with the Church Committees, 
whicji at an early period^ of his episcopate lie had established 
with tlje co-operation^job (Sovernment, or at larger conferences of 
clergy and laity. A Jist of subjects * discussed at one of such 
conferences in 1807 lies before us as we write, and is thoroughly 
characteHstic of the Bishops regard for all glasses of the com- 
munity. 'it embi’Aces the following spiritual needs of the Christian 
population — Sunday and day schools, appointment of Church 
committees, pvoposal to establish lay readers and sub deacons, 
development of missions. 

It will be observed that the development of missions was to be 
discussed at a conference not of lAttive but of European 
Christians, and this preci.sely represents Bishop Milraan’s deeply- 
rooted conviction of the responsibility of Europeans with respect 
to the evangeli.sation of the country. At stations wliere tliere 
were both cliapl.dns and missionaries, he never lost an opportunity 
of drawing tliem and tlieir flocks together. He delighted in being 
the Bi.sbop and friend of the poorest native Christian as^Nvell as of 
the highest official in*tbe land. Jii view of a proposal which be 
understood to have been entertained by the missionary isocieties 
at liome, to establish purely Missionary Bishoprics with jurisdiction 
over native Christians only, he endorsed the emphatic wmrds of 
Bishop Colton (Preface to Change fdr 1863, p.p. 12-13,) that 
such a proposal would be liicely to cause practical evils of which 
it is difficult to foresee the eijd. It would divide the Indian 
Church into two separate portions, and introduce into it distinctions 
of race scarcely less fatal than those of caste from which native 
believers are with difficulty delivered. There is already too little 
couuectiou between Asiatic and European Christians ; too little 
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sympalliy between the missionaries and the mi»isters of English 
congregations. The fact, that they have all a* common diocesan* 
is, or ought to be, the chief outward bond of union between them. 
The Bishop’s influence ojight to prevent the clmplains from neg- 
lecting to take interest ^in missionary work, and the Europeans 
from treating with indifference their native brethren in Christ. 
Even under our present (;pnsiitutip’n these evils*are often apparent. 
If two different epIseSpates were ii^troduced side by side, the 
two races would begin to thisk that they ^belonged to different 
churches, almost to differenU religions.” Aqpounts of Bishop 
Milman’s visitations of Lahore and IJmritsur in 1872 and 1875 
lie before us, and exactly illustrate the way in which he under- 
stood his* responsibilities. Official duties, spiritual needs of 
Europeans, supervision and developnient of missions, are attended 
to with equal* care. One dayjthe Bishop is visiting the Lahore 
schools or confirming the station church. Another day^he is 
addressing in Urdu the students €)f the excellent Divinity School 
founded by the llev. T. V. French of the Church Missionai^y 
Society, or confirming some native candidates in the humble .tem- 
porary mission church. At UmritsAr i^ the guest of .his old 
friend the Commissioner, who bears, a nam(\ honoured in India. 
He visits all the educational establishments which have made the 
organisation of the C. M. S. Mission in that city rentarkable, 
the orphanages, boys’ and girls’ schools,* and^Norma^ training 
school ; confirms now in the stafion church, now in the mission 
church ; presides over a meeting of laymen to discuss questions 
connected with the church, whether European or Asiatic, examines 
candidates for ordi»ation, both European and native, and ordains 
them in the mission cliurch ; preaches in the station church on 
behalf of the local mission, meets the leading native Christians 
at a social meal at th« mission : accepts an invitation to lunch 
with some native Christian^ ladies, and conducts family prayers 
before leaving ; presides at the opening Tneeting of the Punjab 
Chuibh Missionary Society’s conference. One is at a loss to know, 
while redoing the accounts of such visit, whether to admire 
most the many-sidedness with which the Bishop threw himself into 
work of such varied character, or the energy and endurance which 
enabled him to grapple with a task which would have borne down 
a weaker or less resolute man. . 

For we cannot forget that the power which he developed of 
appreciating Oriental thought and entering into the difficulties 
of a missionary was a laboriously acquired gift. Few men com- 
ing to India for the first time at (be age of 51, and necessarily 
immersed in Engli^ work, would be able at 60 to preach, without 
notes, in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali, to conduct services in some of 
the less known dialects and varieties of these language as well, and 
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to show the sarfie wide ^aquaintance with Eastern literature, as 
‘'Bishop Milmaa obtained in nine years. Though he always 
studied with one munshiy and often with two during his residence 
in Calcutta, his knowledge of the languages was chiefly acquir- 
ed on tour, in trains, d&k gariSy boats, palkies. An Arabic 
or Persian grammar would often occupy a dusty journey or a boat 
passage down the ‘Indus. Occasional enkiqs ip his journals show 
how important the Bishop cwusidered this to be. ^ Thus, on August 
22nd, 1867, four or five months onl/ after his arrival, he writes, 
— I managed pi**rt of the servic4' [at Ghanjra] and the Benedic- 
tion in Bengali. Mr. Driberg said the rest of the service, and in- 
terpreted my addresses. Mr. Harrison read the Preface, God 
forgive me for undertakiry^ the Bishopric without more knowledge 
of the language.” We find Ifim able to read Hindustani addresses 
at a confirmation at Patnaa wdelf afterwards. Again on October 
lull, 'he confirmed 4 English and 7 native candidates, and <«nade 
two English addresses, but wo fihd this entry also, ‘‘ Read my second 
a*ddress to the natives afterwards in Urdu.” Three days later 
at Meerut, lie distributed^ the prizes at the mission school and 
writes^T-^ Talked wi|h « native gentry a very little afterwards. 
Deu8 del linguam soientium.^ And again the same day after lay- 
ing the first stone of a new mission church.— ‘‘ Made a written 
address m Urdu, which I hope was undcrspiod.” On November 
10th, 186V, he wVites: — Preached in i|iission church [Lucknow] 
in Urdu. Could not see very well, but was tolerably intelligible. 
Must have rnoi^ time to read over .Urdu sermons. Viceroy and 
others unexpectedly present.” A month later (December 3rd, 
1867) at Taljhari he conducts a confirmation Service in Santhali 
written in Roman characters,” and adds humorously : Got 

through the service with tolerable success, notwithstanding my 
total ignorance and the clucks whi^h are difficult of utterance.” 
Later on we find hiin addressing ’Candidates in Urdu without 
MSS. Here is an entry made at Kangra, May 17th 1868: 
“I made 2 addresses, rather jumbling and ungradimatical. I 
cannot tell how much k was understood, but I think it^is needful 
to appear to do my best when 1 hope I can do so sincerely.” We 
find a more cheerful entry made at Goruckpore, November 22nd 
1869. The Bishop was stirred up by the mission work there, con- 
ducted, as he says, with “unwearied energy, wisdom, love,'' and 
writes, “I made two addresses,® I think intelligibly and clearly. 
Tlje service occasion was so good that I believe I was roused by 
this.*' A week later he makjs an apologetic entry about his 
having addressed the educated natives at Mozufferpore in English 
and not in the vernacular, “ I fear many did not understand 
English, but I cannot trust myself in Urdu yet.” Later, as is 
well known, the Bishop was able to speak with considerable 
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fluency in Urdu and feindi, and to ,speak gjatmuatically and 
without MSS. in Bengali; though he never mastered the Bengali, 
accent as well as those of the former languages. On the occasion of 
his last visit through the villages connected with the S. P. G. 
Chota Nagpur Mission* if! 1875, he astonished the people by 
conducting the confirmation, with the help of the missionaries, 
not in Hindi, which many could not undersiand, but in their 
own local dialects. • • * • 

This laborious study of Easjtern language and literature was of 
the greatest value to Bishop Mjjman in wliat was one of the most 
striking features of his visitations— the addresses^vhich he deliver- 
ed at the large centres to educated natives. Though spoken 
in English, th^y were often illustrate^ by apt quotations from 
Persian or Sanskrit writings, and they always showed a pro- 
found knowledge of the religious nqeds and aspirations of India. 
Delivered at the suggestion or ropiest sometimes of missionaries, 
soraelimes of memberS*of the Bralyna Samdj, sonietimes.of a local 
literary society or of leading natives, without any thought of a 
religious end, they were deliberately intended by the Bishop as 
part of his coutrihution to the miseio^iaryi work of the chflrch. 
The title might not iihply a religious aisc^ss^on, and the lecture 
would in any case be different frotii a sermbn and would impart 
both thoughts and information of other than a religious character*; 
but the aim and abject was in every oase ^le* sam^, and the 
Bishop would never consent to •lecture unless he were free to 
speak his mind about Christianity. It is a real misfortune that 
only one of these remarkable addresses was writfbn down and 
preserved. A .se(;pnd was \vritteu after delivery, and sent to 
England to be printed, lyit was lost in transmission. At Delhi, 
Agra apd Cawnpore, the Bishop lectured on “Truth” in 1867, 
and on “Revelation” in 1871. ‘‘Eclecticism” is the title of 
a very able lecture delivercd.liefore tlie Burrabazar Family Liter- 
ary Club in Calcutta. We find him letturing in A*ugust 1869 
at Dacca, (yi the Parallel to India afforded by the Roman Empire 
at the TiiKie of its Conversion to Chrislianitv. The same year he 
lectured on “ Progress ” at Nagpore ana on “ Back-hone ” at 
Jubbulpore. “Faith,” “Man,” “Enlightenment,” “Prevention 
better tlfan Cure, ‘‘ Epic Poetry,” “ Decision ” — gave subject matter 
for other lectures which were usually delivered in more places 
than one. Some of the Bishop’^ entries in his journal about 
these lectures have a touching interest. Thus, wifh reference 
to an address to Bengali enquirer^ at Dinapore or Patna on 
September 2nd 1867, he says : ‘4 Took line of nobility of enquiry 
befitting men as God’s creatures and leading, as in Justin Martyr, 
to rest. Doctrine bf Trinity unspeakably comfortable in pre.seat 
astonishing discoveries of science. Very attentive, and very interest- 
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ifig lecture. May.it beartfruit: about 200 present.’' At Delhi 
October I7tli, 1867‘he writes : “ Made my address on Truth, as the 
aggregate of all facts and specially eternal facts, and our relation to 
them. A good attendance of native gen^y : rather too many boys. 
I spoke for an hour and a half, and rhfcard afterwards that the 
natives received the address well, and that it was well adapted for 
the Missionary’s cbject in askmg for^ It. Deus misereatur” 
November 22nd, 1867,“ addijpssci about 600 educated natives [at 
Benares] on “ Faith." jViuch attentioa shown. I hope it may have 
some fruit," February 20tb, 1869.-«^“ Spoke [to educated natives 
at Nagpore on “ft'ogress”] for hour, and urged conversion on 
them with all my power." Speaking of a deputation of native zemin- 
dars and two addresses whph he received on his visit to Cuttack, 
January 2nd, 1868, the Bishop,, writes — “They were very kindly in 
tone. I endeavoured to keep tho same, though I hope without any 
forfeiture of plain truth." We notice here the same uncomprppis- 
ing fidelity to the great principks of’ his life. Two days before he 
was confined to the bed of sickness which he never left, he was to 
have lectured to the English-speaking natives, chiefly clerks in 
Government oflSces at(Ppshav^ur, but owing to the rain and to the 
already’too evident symptoms ojf illness the lecture was put off. 
It is not unfitting that the l§ist of these striking addresses should 
have been delivered to a crowded audience at the Town Hall, 
tJmritsur,in Nove.aber' 1875, on a subjeef which could ,admit of no 
disguise, and which gave opportunity for as true a missionary heart 
as ever beat to |;ive utterance to the yearnings of a life-time : “ The 
offence of the Cross and none who ever heard it will easily forget 
that grand apology for a Christian s faith. 

The fact that more than one of these addresses were delivered in 
school-rooms connected with Non-conformist missions raises .the 
question of Bishop Mi I man’s relation to Christian bodies, external 
to the Church of England. An Vmcompromising Churchman 
himself, he ‘'yet felt the necessity for Christians in their unhappy 
divisions to present as united a front as possible to the heathen 
world without. Henc,e he discouraged party-spirit within the 
church, and without any forfeiture of truth drew together men 
of many minds. After approving of some internal improverpents in 
a church, he wrote in 1871 : “I hope, however, there "will be 
no overdoing of the§e externals. Hard, earnest, faithful. Godly 
work is wliat is everywhere raost appreciated by our hard- 
working Indian laymen". JSe ignored parties ; and whether a 
man was “ High Church" or “ Low Church", if he worked 
earnestly he was sure of his Bishop’s care and sympathy. Sup- 
porters of the two great Missionary Societies qf the Church may 
at times be narrow enough to look coldly on each other in Eng- 
land, but Bishop Milman asked no questions about C. M. S. or 
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S. F. 0. ; eDOUgh for him tliat a clergyman was aanissionary in iiis 
diocese to entitle him to whatever sympathy and help his Bishop* 
could give ; and though it might have been supposed that his theo- 
logical sympathies inclined jather to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, a missioflary of the Church Missionary Society has 
placed it on record that the Bishop really died in his own Society’s 
cause. It was not unnatural therefore that Bislfop Milman should 
preside at meetingif oT the British ^nd Foreign Bible Society, 
without which he felt that mfiny of the Cluirch’s missions would 
be unable to carry on their wo A, and that on l^s visitation tours 
he should visit the institutions of missions not connected with the 
Church of England when their friends desired it. Accordingly we 
find him fatniliar, from personal experience, with some of the mis- 
sionary organisations of the Americas Baptists in Burma {he ivas 
'particularly struck with Dr, ^in'ney’s Karen College at Run- 
goon\ Assam and Orissa ; the American Presbyterians at BMiore, 
Loodiaua, Rawul Pindee, Gujranwala ; the American ’Episcopal 
Methodists in Rohilcun^ the London Missionary Society £ft 
Benares and in Kumaon, the Free Church of Scotland in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, the German Evangelical tytlj}ran8 in Tirhoot, the 
Welsh Presbyterians at Cherrapoonjee, the^Roman Catholics at 
Kamptee, Rangoon and Mandalay, ayd others whom we have not 
named. Of the Baptist orphanage at Cuttack he ^\^itcs in 
January 1868 : *‘It must a great pleasufe tc/feel that so many 
have been saved from death anJl are now receiving this Christian 
education through the missiou/' At Almora in 186^ he addresses 
the Christian inmates of the Native Leper Asylum, at the request 
of the missfonary* of the London Missionary Society, With 
another distinguished miaeionary of the same Society he formed an 
acquaintance that only needed time and opportunities for meeting 
to ripen into friendship. With all there’ was an interchange 
of kindly courtesies, an ackffowledgmeut of good honest work 
wherever it was to bo found, and a word of encouragement to 
those who were engagec? in work akin to his own ; and thus, without 
a suspicion**of sacrifice of principle, the Rjshop’s visitation had 
usually an influence for good beyond the limits of bis own com- 
munion, ^nd men felt that the highest ecclesiastical official of tlie 
State could also be the accepted representative of Christianity in 
India. 

The accumulated experience whk;h this survey of mission work, 
both within and without the churcl^ gave to one who with an 
already well informed mind had made Eastern thought a study, 
made Bishop Milman a considerSble authority upon the difficult 
questions which froip time to time arose in panting the church 
in India, He came to be more and more convinced of the 
necessity of a thorough reform in the conduct of mission schooh* 
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We find continual referenoe to this in liis journals. In October 
867, he writes at Gawnpore : " All very promising as far as educa- 
tion is concerned. Only small Christian results. Many, however, 
enquiring. The missionaries hopeful/’ At Lucknow, where he 
was particularly struck with the excellence of all the educational 
establishments, he writes in November 1867: About the same 
Christian fruit is visible here from the schools as in other places : 
a little and that good, but certainly little “as'yet” A little later 
he regrets the lack of Christians at Jioynarain’s College at Benares; 
highly approves ^of the orphanagjps, but remarks of the other 
schools : “ There is much future promise, but the immediate results 
are still limited. Similar observations follow in 1868 with reference 
to two large mission schools in the Punjab. Lat*o in ?8G9, when 
his experience had been considerably greater, ho breaks out into 
a distinct expression of dissatisfaction with the system. Writing 
of a srtiool in Rohilcund he ^ays There was no Christian boy in 
the schod. I was asked to ^ay a few words, which I did, but I 
ctinnot appreciate very highly the school mission work. Its results 
are very doubtful — I am not sure whether better than those of 
Government schools.^’ /fwJ5 years later, when he had now been 
all over India, the Bi^iop makes a def\pite complaint : Here there 
seems the same misunderstanding of the method of teaching 
Chiistiatuty to absolute heathen, which is so universally prevalent. 
They arcf taught the* facts, say of the Oltl Testament history, 
witiiout any real spiritual in tef^ rotation. The dilficultios are 
neither pointed out nor solved. 1 cannot see that the consciences 
are even awakened, much less formed or disciplined by the scrip- 
tural instruction. I am going, indeed, now on«small*gronnds as I 
did not hear much, but the plan is so palpable, and to me so pal- 
pably painful, that a little of it is enough to manifest and con- 
demn it. I fear that I shall not be able to get the missionaries to 
share my feelings. They seem wedit^l every where to this strange 
unbusinessfike and rejtlly unchristian system, and I cannot get 
much attention paid to my. suggestions. •At least no alteration 
is apparent.” And ^gain, There is no .system of^ Christian 
instruction, /Plie missionaries never seem to have any definite 
idea or plan in their minds. They are very often unsound and 
inaccurate in many points. Calvinism in any shape is especially 
unsiiited in Indiay rnksions. Altogether I fear that while 
mission schools seem a necessityt they are, as they are worked now, 
very unlikely to have any definite Christian results.* . . . The 

Government school undermines the superstitions as much as the 
mission school. Whether the letter schools do not in some cases 
actually prejudice ^he truth is a difficult question.” We add one 
further entry from the same year (1871) ‘^l^hey sang hymns. 
Christian hymns seemed out of place in the mouths of heathen 
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(mostly) children, but this is the way *of minions, and I think, 
one of the causes of insufficient success, as there is the usual 
want of distinction between Christians and non-Christians.” 
We have purposely suppressed the names of the schools and 
missions to which these remarks applied, nor have we indicated 
which were and which were not connected w^th the Church of 
England, because they.represent HBishop Milman 's opinion, which 
he never changed with reference to tlfe whole subject of missionary 
education. He thought, that with some exceptions, the system 
needed a thorough leform in s*chools connected •with the church 
and in those connected with other societies alike, or rather that 
a clear def^ite system needed to be created. 

We have perhaps sufficiently indicated the character of Bishop 
Milman's visitation work ; the thoroughness with which he entered 
into every phase of church work connected either with Eui'^eans 
or wtth Asiatics, takkjg a personal part in it himself, so that he 
was at once the chief chaplain and the chief missionary of his 
didcese; and the laborious care with which he prepared himself for 
this duty. But it ought not to be .omitte^ that he genetally 
made time to show ati intelligent intefest^ntother than religious 
work, and in all that tended*to develop the rc^urces and humanize 
the character of the country of his Adoption. Many a master of 
a Government secular school has eagerly look^l forwa^’d to his 
expected visit. Jails, lunatic asjjums, hospitals, medical schools, 
and all institutions calculated to relieve misery or advance tho 
nation, he considered that a Christian Bishop shouW lielp forward 
and encourage. We need not refer to his exertions on behalf of 
the Lady Canning*Home for training nurses at Calcutta, which 
would scarcely have eSme into being but for the Bishop's 
energy dud determination. He never forgot that he was a citizen 
as well as — and all thS more l^cause he was— a Christian ; and he 
sought to identify himself by every mcans^ in his power with the. 
inhabdiants of the country which had become his home. 

The ex^pnt and character of Bishop Milman’s visitation tours 
have no parallel in the liistory of an Indian *800. It is not simply 
that he travcdled over more ground, for that would follow from the 
increased* facilities for communication. The amount of work 
which was crowded into these tours and the physical endurance 
which it entailed, made the Bishop conspicuoift even in a country 
where hard work among officials .is the rule, The greater ease 
and rapidity of communication, as was well pointed out by the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta at the i^.eeting called to do honour to 
Bishop Milman on April lltb, in reality makes a Bishop’s work 
in such a diocese as Calcutta harder instead of Easier ; for, as there 
is always more work than he can do, he is thereby enabled and 
being enabled, is compelled to do a much greater amount of work 
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in a shorter tirhe. The ^ easy pleasant marching which formed so 
agreeable a season of retirement to a Bishop in the old time is 
impossible in these days, when he has to travel by night and work 
by day, and thinks himself fortunate iwhen he is allowed to stay 
for a few days at the comfortable houses where he is always made 
a welcome guest. To travel in this way for eight months in each 
year, in hot and cold weather, over a tract of gountry characterised 
by climates as various as tlxrse of Europe, and to keep to a printed 
programme all this »'time, which barely gives a week at the same 
station, as if health could be aff much depended on as an Indian 
sun, will at least he considered trying ; and yet this is what Bishop 
Milman did for nine years. The journeys by themselves, let alone 
tlie work at the stations, ‘wore often enough to daunt a younger 
man. On each of the two occasions of his going down the Punjab 
frontier, he had difficulties of tliir kind to contend with. In 1868, 
after ^ui;rying witli unprecedented rapidity from Peshawar to 
Dera Ismail Klian by horse^^dak, carriage and pxlhjy passing 
through Kohatj Bunnoo and Sheikh Budin, he dropped down 
the river by boat to ^Der^ phazi Khan, ill all the time, and was 
indebted to a stear^ep' wlfich he met forcsomc medicine which 
somewhat relieved him. Yet, though sfill ill, he left nothing undone 
at Dera Ghazi Khan; held a confirmation, about which he modestly 
wrote ; I made two ivldresses as well as I CQjuld in my fever,” and 
pushed on to Mo^ltan to be ther^ on appointed day. In 1872 
he had a rough night-journey by moonlight fiom the Indus to 
Bunnoo, a diftance of about 64 miles, partly on horseback, partly 
by mail cart, being on the verge once of riding into a quick-sand, 
and riding and driving back after one night at thh station. In 1869 
he meets with difficulties in crossing fronf* Meerut to Mooradabad: 
“Two ferries and other difficulties. About 15 miles from Moora- 
dabad I stuck fast and bad to sit unejer a treb for 3 or 4 hours, and 
went on afterwards by J;)uilocks and buffaloes.” In 1873 he asto- 
nished the officials in the Central Provinces by travelling by 
bullock coach from Nagporeto Raipore and'Wck, a dii^ta^nce of 360 
miles, and returning en the eighth day, after consecrating two 
churches (Raipore and Bhundara) and two cemeteries, spending the 
Sunday at Raipore and pausing on his journey only for 2 .hours for 
breakfast and two for dinner in the 24 hours. In the rains of 1875, 
during his Assam ‘tour, the horse which he was driving from 
Seebsaugor to Nazerah for a. Sunday service broke down, and the 
Bishop had to walk four miles, just before noon, on the hottest day 
which the thermometer had recorded during the year. After 
some refreshment he preached to the planters, who had gathered 
for service, and riding back nine miles to Seebsaugor in the after- 
noon, took a second service for the residents at once, having offici- 
ated there early previously ; and the next morning was up early 
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visiting the various schools. When it is cohsidere|^ %at this fatigue 
was undertaken by an over-worked man of nearly 60, it will appear 
the more remarkable ; but the sad journey wiiich removed him 
from our midst early in t]^e»current year, proved that these extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance could be fatally overstrained. 

But it was the combination of physical fatigue with unresting 
brain- work that chie^y .distinguished Bishop Milman's visitation 
tours. The diocese had never been* so thoroughly and regu- 
larly visited before. Numerolis small statins and missionary 
outposts were visited by a Bishop for the first tii»»e ; and often, as 
a result of these visits, fresh churches sprang up or services began 
to be held on Sunday when the day had been but little observed 
before. * ’ 

An episcopal visitation should be h^ld once in three years, and in 
spite of his gigantic diocese, Bish<jp*Milman very nearly succeeded 
in achieving the task. jOnly twice inliis episcopate did ho ’seek 
any rest at a hill station during th^ hot weather. The first occa- 
sion in 1868 has already been alluded to, as also the self-denial 
with which the earlier part of that shorty rest was given up. The 
Bishop took tlie opportjinity of his being |lurree this year to 
visit Cashmere. The only other occasion W 4 is in 1871, when he 
spent four months at Mussoorie ; visidbing, however, from thence 
Annfield, Cliakrata, Koorkee and Dehra. These were re&lly the 
only periods of leisure fo^ stiid^ which h*e eiijoyed dhring his 
life in India, and he writes with pleasure of his studying at 
Mussoorie, Persian, Urdu, Theology, and a little Bengali, and ex- 
amining a box of books which he had received : “ Most of it a mass 
of unorthodoxy, bu^ I hope (he adds) the reading may be useful, 

‘ Thy word is truth.’ Ik certainly comes out more and more as 
the truthj the more it is studied,” At Mussoorie, too, he gave 
Wednesday evening lectures oh the principal present difficulties 
in religion and their practicab^olution iu Christ crucified, connect- 
ed with which there is, in his journal, ihii characteristic entry : 
“There was n large atifendanoe for a week day at first, but after 
a time it •diminished. One very long lecture I fear repelled 
several people, and the evening was continually wet. I hope, how- 
ever, I hjve myself thought out several problems with greater 
care and exactness in consequence, and if opportunity should occur, 
prepared myself to discuss these points with greater patience, 
humility, and comprehension.” • 

Bishop Milman’s first visitation of his ^iocese began on May 17th, 
1869, and ended on J une 8th, 1870. He had iu this time traversed the 
whole Province of Bengal, (includin^as it then did Assam), the N.-W • 
Provinces, the PuniaJ), Oudh, Central Prqyinces^ Central India and 
British Burma. The experience gained in this tour enabled him to 
arrange his time in future, and the plan which he adopted, in 
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rough outline, as follV)ws: Calcntta was his head-quarters for 
the first half of eflch year, though he made short to,urs in Bengal, 
■which occupied altogether about two months out of the six. 
Then in the rains he would visit Biv’inah, or Assam, and East 
Bengal, and as the visitation was triennia'l, for at least one season 
in every three, he might have rested ; but only on the two 
occasions, to whi^h we have Jbeforc alluded, 1868 and 1871, 
would he retire to a hill, station. In *1^71* he remained in 
Calcutta until July, Qiid then begad, thus early, his long tour for 
the year. Thes^ long tours whkjh occupied, to speak generally, 
the last four months of each year, usually began with some of the 
hill stations, which were visited rapidly and without any thought of 
rest in September and sometimes part of October ; stations in the 
plains being visited m roxiU, so that there was no consecutive 
sojourn in the hills. The Bishop always tried to bo in Calcutta 
agaiif by Christmas, if it were possible. Ju this way the IJIorth- 
VVestern 'Provinces, (except Rohilcund) and Oudli were visited in 
1867, 1871 and IsH; Rohilcund, Central Provinces and Central 
India in 1809 and 1873, the Punjab in 1808, 1872 and 1875. 
The'se constituted the ,j6ug tours, the latter part of 1870 being 
occupied with a Mefropolitical tour through Madras, Ceylon and 
Bombay, of which, unfortuuQ.tely, tho Bishop kept no journal and 
has left the scantiest memorials. Burma was visited in 1867, 
1870, anti 1873 vtli dnfailing regularity; Assam and East Bengal 
with equal regularity in 1869, 1&72 and 1875 ; the Andamans in 
1870 and 187'1. As the visitation of Bengal consisted of a series 
of small tours? it is hard to speak of 'the province as a whole, but 
we observe that Darjeeling and stations along the Loop line 
of the East Indian Railway, were visitedrin 1870, 1873 and 1875 ; 
Tirhoot and North Bengal in 1809 and J874 (during the famine), 
and Orissa in 1807*08 and 1872. The principal mission fields of 
the two Church Societies in Bengal, those of the Church Missionary 
Society in • tho Kishndghur district and in the Santhal Pergim- 
nahs, and those of the Propagation Society in the^Sunderbunds 
and in Chota Nagpore, were tended with watchful' care ; the 
Bishop’s visits to them being at the least triennial, while to Chota 
Nagpore he went five times, in 1869, 1870, 1872, 1873 and 1875, 
It was always a matter of regret to him that, owing to the over- 
whelming size of Ins diocese, he could not visit these missions 
regularly every year.* It would the impossible in the space at our 
disposal to giv6 an epitome of these interesting tours. Their 
eflfect on India generally, is*seea by the way in which the country 
was stirred from Cape Comorin ^to Peshawur at the news of the 
Bishop’s death, and by the words in which a retiring Viceroy gave 
expression, at once h a strong personal feeling *and to an universal 
~ grief, But we may perhaps just notice a few prominent features 
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in these tours before passing on. The fir^ impressfions of a strange 
country on a man of thought are always worth noticing, and Burma, 
as the scene of his first visitation tour, had always a special inter- 
est for him. have ^i§at hopes” he writes at Rangoon on 
May 30th 1^^67, ‘Hhat eventually great conversions may take 
place among the kindly and honest people, who like the English 
and are much liked by .them.” , He was mu3h struck with the 
American Baptist Karen College unde*the direction of Dr. Binney, 
and constantly deplored the comparative weakness of the Propaga- 
tion Society's missions ; feeling, a% his predecessor^ had done, that 
it was impossible ior a Bishop of Calcutta to do justice to Burma, 
and that Rangoon needed a Bishop of its own to be at the 
head of the*eritire Anglican Church in that Province, and to head, 
in Bishop Cotton’s words, missions ^‘as vigorous, aggressive 
and widely spread among the purojy* Burmese population, as those 
of the. American Baptist^ have been among the Karens.” In 1870, 
and again in 1873, Bishop Milraan tontinued his visitation up the 
Irrawaddy as far as to Mandalay, where a mission of the Propaga- 
tion Society had now been established, and on the latter occa^on 
he had an interview wij;h the King. Hi there had b^en a 
difficulty, which the Bishopi thus records in Jiis journal : “I had 
ask6d for a seat as I cannot sit on my haunches without difficulty. 
Moreover it looks rather too like adoration, especially with this 
King. I find it is contrary Jo their etiquette for any but a I’eligious, 
in the Buddhist sense of the word, to have such a recognition, 
and therefore it seems to fhiftly an inferiority of Christianity, if 
I consent to waive the application.” The Bishop did not regret 
the contretemps^ as 4io thought he noticed a little too much ten- 
dency to connect the miiBsion with the Court. The King,” he 
writes, s(iems to have too much hold upon the school, and the 
impression seems to lie general that conversion to Christianity is 
unlikely to take place in and ^frough the school.” A few conver- 
sions did take place in later years indirecfly through flie school, 
but the*subs^ueut history of the Mandalay mission has shown 
the general^correctness of the Bishop's views. 

During the 1873 visitation, a Bishop for the first time visited 
Tonghoo • and tlio ecclesiastical questions which were submitted to 
hjm then for solution, ^vero as tangled and difficult as the subsequent 
political questions connected with the boundary ^)etweeu the Karens 
and the Upper Burmans. The question was, whether to accede to 
the request of a large body of Karens, who had been converted by 
agency of American Baptists, that they* might be admitted into 
the communion of the Church of Er^laud ; and as a similar ques- 
tion arose in 1868 and 1869 in Chota Nagpore, it may be well 
without re-opening controversy, to state that Bfshop Milman en- 
tirely accepted the general principle of non-interference with the 
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work, and the, sphere of work, of other religious bodies, as his 
relations to them abundantly testify; while at the same time 
he felt that circumstances might arise which would not justify 
the church in refusing to accede to the request of a large body 
external to it. He thought that such 'ciicumstanoes had arisen in 
Chota Nagpore with which his -name will always be connected, and 
in this opinion h% had the unanimous support of the local officials 
and European residents. Even those who then thought him mis- 
taken, now that bitter feefings have been allayed, and that in the 
place of one ill-supported divided mission, two strong missions 
are working sidd by side with ample scope for the energy of each, 
and are bearidg Christian fruit to which there is no parallel in 
the diocese, will probably admit that the Bishop'-a action has 
been justified. Similarly at Tonghoo the Bishop gradually carao 
to the conviction after weighipg all the evidence, that if the Church 
of England could afford to s^nd missionaries to the disaffected 
Karens • who desired to joih her communion, she would hot be 
justified in refusing, in the belief that unless thus received and 
cared for, they would, as some have since done, either join the 
Rc«nan Catholic Hissioa or lapse into heathenism. The historic 

? laces which Bishop Itfilman visited on his first long tour in 1867, 
^atna, Meerut, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpdre, Lucknow, Allahabad, and 
Benares, had for him an ' intense interest, and had we space we 
could qjpote ej^racts from his journals ^/hich would have an 
interest even for those who are femiliaif wlth the scenes. At Agra 
he ordained four European missionarieg. He was amazed at the 
grandeur of <the Taj, but remarks, “ Pity so much good work 
thrown away on a tomb.^' At Delhi he cons, 9 crated the excellent 
mission church, built as a memorial of ^he missionaries and native 
Christians of Delhi who fell in the mutiny. Of Lucknow he 
remarks, I have not seen any place in which there was so much 
educational activity, or in which «the fruits were so promising, 
intellectually and socially.” At Benares he writes, “ the 0. M. S. 
work seems very good and thorough far as l^could judge. 
They gave me a hearty welcome and I gave them sll the help 
and recoramendatiocf which I could. I am thankful for the 
comfort thus given and received.’* 

In the Punjab the Bishop was specially struck with the mission 
work at Umritsur and Peshawur and the Divinity College ^ 
Lahore. Of the Umritsur mission he writes in 1867: '*Oneof 
the most active and satisfactory that I have seen,” and he re- 
, tained this opinion to the last. Peshawur, indeed, has a sad interest, 
for his last days are connec^d with it. He had been much 
struck with the progress made since 1872, had entered into detail 
of the mission, h^d an Urdu confirmfition, attended the bazaar 
preaching, administered the communion to the native communi- 
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cants. His last sermon was id the sitation'"cliurch on behalf of 
the local mission ; and the following morning, when too ill really to^ 
stand, he insisted on being present at the distribution of prizes 
at the mission school, and addressing those present upon the 
blessings of a Christiai? education, and then left the school 
for the sick bed from which he was never to rise. But we 
must pass on from the notice of these visitation tours. What 
an impetus he gave to church buildiim throughout the diocese, and 
how liberally he contributed himseJf, how munificently he sup- 
ported the Additional Clergy Society, and laboured to provide his 
scattered countrymen with the means of grace, there are many in 
India who can testify. That Ajmere and Cachar have resident 
clergy is due partly, no doubt, to local liberality, but in no small 
degree to Bishop Milman*s exertions ; and to many a railway com- 
munity throughout the country hij^'familiar face was not simply 
that of a carnal traveller, but of'^a messonger of peace. 7 
We have said that* the distingjiisliing feature of Bishop Mil- 
man’s episcopate is to be looked tor, not so much in administrative 
policy, as in the impression of a character upon the church. Of 
episcopal charges he has left but two,*oDe w,ritten at the end of 
1867, after nine monChs in India, and*th 8 ottier written in* 1871 ; 
and these are remarkable rather for suggestive thoughts than as 
noting epochs in the history of a chifrch. The ripened ejjperience 
of the last five years^has unfortunately never be^n summarised in 
a charge or pastoral. It^eemsHhat the Bishop was anxious to be 
able to report, in a third charge, that definite steps had been taken 
to extend the Indian Episcopate. The solution oi^ this question, 
which had given him the greatest care and anxiety and which was 
the cause of his summoning an important conference of the Indian 
Bishops in November 1^73, has now passed into other hands. It 
is far too large a subject for more than a passing allusion here, but 
a sketch of Bishop Mil man’s Episcopate would be very incomplete 
which did not place on record his entire concurrence with his 
predec€|f sorbin the opipion, that the first great need for the diocese 
of Calcutta was the formation of two new dioceses which should 
relieve the Bishop entirely of all episcf^pal responsibility for 
Burma on the one side and the Punjab on the other. The 
fouDdatif)n of these two Sees, at Lahore and Rangoon, was tho 
main object of his projected visit to England in I87G ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that there ia^ every prospect of the Bishop’s 
wishes being carried out with the ‘co-operation of tho Secretary of 
State, the diocese of Winchester having undertaken to raise an 
endowment for a See at Rangoon, ^while the Bishopric of Lahore is 
being founded as a special memorial of the life and* work of 
Bishop Milman. • 

Yet, though &e bent of hiff-isiad was rather towa^ spiritual 
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than towards adn?inistratiw work, it could not but be, that during 
<the nine years of his episcopate, important questions should press 
for solution. That excellent institution near the General Hospital 
at Calcutta, which almost owes its existence to the Bishop, the 
Lady Canning Home— shows with what^energy he could throw 
himself into the Christian work of providing trained nurses for 
the sick and sufferii^g ; and to omit other and smaller matters, there 
are two with which Bishop AJilman's name will always be asso- 
ciated. One is the assignment of a definite sphere for lay work 
within the church.^^ Very early in bis episcopate he took up the 
question of church committees which had been bequeathed to him 
by his predecessor ; and after due consultation matured a plan 
whereby in each station, at least, two laymen should be* associated 
with the chaplain in such churph matters as are not strictly of a 
spiritual character. Rut a more, important step was the appoint- 
ment «f sub-deacons and Iay-re4ders. The Bishop noticed that 
many laymen would gladly asi^ist the clergy in church, school, 
hospital, or district work, if they could feel that they wore not 
stepping out of their proper sphere, but were acting under diocesan 
sanction ; and hence he pr6pp3ed to give a commission to act* as 
sub-dea*cons or lay-rea6ers, to such as desired either office, and might 
be recommended for it* by the clergy. The number of sub-deacons 
has steadily increased, the value of their work has been thankfully 
recognised; and iu^ country like India, where ^we can never expect 
a sufficient number of clergy, th4i sy stein admits of very large 
extension. 

The other rfieasure with which Bishop Milman's name will be 
associated, is the development of Anglo-Indian education on the 
lines laid down by Bishop Cotton. Thoqgh not naturally a great 
educationist, he threw all his energy into the work from the same 
conscientious sense of duty which characterised him through life. 
On September 21st, 1871, he consecra^tod the chapel of the Bishop 
Cotton School,” Simla ;«and with reference to this writes in his 
journal: '^In my sermon I alluded to Biehop Cottf^n and the 
blessing his work had been to the country in the preparation of 
good, manly boys and then. Certainly in this age more and more 
seems to depend on education and the real character of education. 
Its effect appears to me to remain more surely than it did in 
earlier times. I imagine it goes deeper into the heart and touches 
the springs of moral character mpre than it used in my own young 
days.” Through the Bishop's activity a grant of £5,000 was 
obtained for Anglo-Indian education from the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge ; ando to this grant, in no small degree, 
are owing the excellent diocesan schools at Naini Tal and the 
Pratt^ Memorial School at Calcutta. We need not refer to his 
exertions last year in the same cause, to the special fund raised, 
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with the cordial support of the late i^iceroy, tor the purpose of 
bringing a good education within reach of the very poorest, or to 
the munificent liberality with which he aided all the educational 
projects in his diocese. ^ How many children were supported at 
his own cost at these various schools will never be fully known. 
Nor is it necessary to add that his sympathies were not limited by 
race. An excellent Bengali school for high-caste native girls at 
Bhowanipore was almost entirely dependent on the Bishop ; and 
we rejoice to hear that many of his native friends are trying to 
perpetuate his memory by placing this school '*00 a permanent 
basis. 

But, After all, it is the man, rathOr than the measures, that has 
made that distinct mark on the country of which we are all consci- 
ous. A rugged exterior and* an occasional bluntness of manner, 
could not conceal-tliG breadth and fenderness of the heart within. 
Wliesi death removes .a great man from our midst, we lose sight 
of any little peculiarities and thin^ only of the grand features of 
the character. India can ill afford to lose such self-sacrifice, 
devotion, learning, power of sympathy, as have been long associ- 
ated with the name of. the Bishop of Ca’lcii<ita.% We ourselves have 
to mourn the loss, not only of a great Bishop, but of a valued con- 
tributor to this Revieiv* One who can reckon amongst his personal 
friends the highest an(j the lowest in the land, who can draw together 
men of all classes, all par<^es, alk religions, is suoh an one as India 
needs and such an one as India mourns. The time must come 
when Bishop Milman's episcopate will be reckoned amongst the 
things of the distant past, and when men may be scarcely conscious 
of the impetus which he gave to Christian work in the country of 
his adoption ; but while rocollections are clear, and while the gene- 
ration stilMIves which has known and loved him, we shall do well 
to gather up the lessons of his life, and by endeavouring to receive 
the impress of his character, to lay our wreaths of affection upon 
an already honoured grave. 


* Few of our readers will have oh Papal Infallibility, Both were 
forgotten two powerful articles that from the pen of the great and good 
appeared in the Calcutta Review man whose Ic^ we now mourn.— 
than a year ago— one Editor, 
on MilPs Three Emye^ the other 


Abt, II.-FRENCH MARINERS Olf THE INDIAN SEAS* 

I N the history of the French in India, I have brought the 
story of the s,(ruggle for empire in the East of that gallant 
and high-spjpted people to the 'year 1761. From that date the 
land coutesKeally ceased. ‘ For although in 1782, France did 
despatch a considerable force to^ aid Haidar Ali, the decrepi- 
tude of its leaders and the death of Haidar combined to render 
its efiorts fruitless. From 1761, indeed, the French ceased to 
be principals in the contest. Thenceforth the adventurous sons 
of her soil were forced to content themselves with the posi- 
tion of auxiliaries to native princes. The foremost amongst 
them, Jevying contingents of, theit own countryrhen, took service 
in the courts which showed the ^greatest inclination to resist the 
progress of the increasing power of the English. Thus the 
younger Lally, Law, Raymond, de Boigne, Perron, Dudrenec, 
and <nany others bcq^mettli^ main supports upon which Haidar 
Ali, the Nizam, Sk/idla, ‘'and Holkar rested their hopes for 
independence, if not for empire. But,' after all, although in many 
cases t^ese adventurers accomplished much in the way of 
organising resistance ,to the English, they*, did not succeed in 
their own secret^ views. They /ailed entirely to resuscitate the 
dream of successful rivalry to England. One by one they dis- 
appeared befoie the steady advance of the foe they had once 
hoped to con(|uer. Sometimes, as at Haidarabad, dismissed on 
the requisition of an English governor; again, as in 1802, 
beaten by the English general, they ^adually renounced the 
cause as hopeless, and Lially ceased to pursue the struggle. 
The hopes which had glimmered but very faintly after the 
death of Haidar, whiqh had again been somewhat rekindled by 
the prudent measures of Mtidhdji Sindia, w^re dealt a fatal blow 
by Lord Lake at Aligarh and at Delhi, and werq finally crushed 
by that stalwart soldier on the field of Lasw&,ri. 

But there was another element upon which the fortunes of 
France still flourished even after the blow dealt at heron 1761. 
Strange, indeed, it was, that during the contest which terminated 
in that year, she had never sent simultaneously to the field 

• The principal authorities for this Guerre, written by a French officer 
article are * engaged in it; (6) Hiatoire de la 
(1) Extracts made from the Navali, Campagne de ITnde sous lee ordres du 
Archives of France ; (2) Transactions Bailli de Suflfren, Trublet, (1802) ; (6) 
in India, published in,1786 ; (3) Dr. Le Bailli de Suffren dans I’Inde. Boux 
Campbell's Naval History of Great (1867) ; (7) Historical Sketches of 
Britain ; (4) Hiatoire de la derni^re the South or India, Wilks, 
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of action a capable general and a capable ddmiral, -*It is true that 
La Bourdonnais combined both qualities in his own person, and 
the great things he had then been able to effect ought to have 
served as an example for^the times that were to follow. But 
they did not. La Bourdonnais’ stay in the Indian seas was short. 
He was succeeded by the feeble Dorde- lin. And subsequently, 
when the Government of Louis »XV. made the greatest effort 
France had till then made to establish an empire in India ; when 
it sent out a general who had won distinction ^on the battle fields 
of Flanders, and soldiers who hi^d helped to gaiki Fontenoy and 
Laffeldt, it selected as the colleague of the general an admiral of 
whom it has been written that ^‘to an unproductive brain he 
added infirihity of purpose.^* 

Subsequently to the capture of Pi/ndichery in 1761, the posi- 
tion was reversed. When, eighWn years later, Bussy, gsjuty, 
infinr#, and whom self-isidulgence had made halting and ugdecided, 
was sent to command the land forces;? he had as his naval colleague 
a man wiiose name, covered with an eternal ray of glory, still 
shines as one of the most illustrious^ i^not the most illustrious, 
in the naval annals of B ranee. I alhide' t»i Pierre Andrd de 
Suffren. * 

Tile Treaty of Paris, signed on the" 10th February 1763, had 
restoi ed Pondichery to,France, but it was a Ppndichery dismantled, 
beggared, bereft of all h^r Inflil^nce. During the fifteen years 
which followed this humiliating treaty, Pondichery had been 
forced to remain a powerless spectator of the aggrwindisement of 
her rival on Indian soil. Even when, in 1778, the war was 
renewed, the Government of France was but ill prepared to assert 
a claim for independence, still less for dominion, in Eastern and 
Southern India. 

Tlie natural results followed.^ Chandernagore fell without a blow 
(10th July 1778). Pondichery, ably defended for forty days 
against vastlj^ superior forces by its Governor, Bellecombe, sur- 
rendered* the month of September following ; the fleet, com- 
manded by M. de Tronjoly, — a feeble copy of Count d’Ach^, 
— abandoned the Indian waters without even attempting to save 
Mahd. Alll seemed lost. The advantages gained by the English 
appeared too great to be overcome ; when the marvellous energy 
of Haidar Ali, the Muhammadan ruler of Mysore, gave a turn to 
events which upset the most carefully laid calculations, and com- 
municated to his French allies the most" brilliant hopes. 

On the 4th April 1769 Haidar Ah iiad dictated peace to the 
English under the walls of Madras. By one of the articles of 
this treaty the contracting parties bound themselves to assist each 
other in defensive wars. But when, during the following year. 
Haidar was attacked and was hardly pressed by the" Marbdlas, 

D 
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the Engliaii refused their ‘aid. Haidar never forgave this breach 
of faith. 

When, therefore, some nine years later, he saw the English em- 
broiled alike with the L<Vench and the^Marh4tAs, Haidar resolved 
to take his revenge. Ho first sent to the* English an intimation 
tliat he should regard an attack on the French settlement of 
Mahe. contiguous fo his own pdssessious en the western coast, as 
equivalent to an attack upon himself. The English notwithstand- 
ing took Mahe and ewleavoured apparently to pacify the ruler of 
Mysoia by sendbg to him amlfassadors charged with presents. 
These latter were, however, little calculated to produce such an 
effect. They consisted of a pigskin saddle and a rifle which 
it w^as found impossible to load. Haidar returned ‘them with 
contempt, and prepared for war. 

Hi|^ fiist efforts in the autumn were eminently successful. 
Outmanoeuvring the English general, Mu’uro, he defeated and 
took prisoners (9th and I Oth September) a detaciiment of 3,720 
men, of whom upwards of 500 were Europeans, under tlie 
command of Colonel Baijliq, at Peramb^kam. He then captured 
Arcot and some miner plades. < 

But tlio ruler ofc Mysore had not been umnindful of the 
French^ alliance. Early in" the year he liad intimated to the 
representatives oj that nation in India [lis determination to 
strike a decisiv? blow at they' rivalw, — a blow which must be 
fatal, if the French Would only sufficiently aid him. But the 
ministers of tLouis XVl. weie not alive to the importance of 
the stake to be played for. In that year, when England was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with her own children in 
America, a fleet under Suffren and 3,0t)0 men under a skilled 
leader such as De Boigne, would have sufficed to clear of her 
rivals the whole country south cif the 'Vindhya range. But 
though roused by tlte exhortations of Haidar, and catching, 
though dimly, a feeble idea of the possibiyties before her, France, 
instead of sending a fleet and an army to lud'ah contented 
herself with the despatch of a squadron and a regiment to guard 
the isles of France and of Bourbon, which the English had not 
even threatened. 

This squadron, commanded by M. Duchemin de Chennevillo, 
found on its airivaf at its de.stination that the French islands 
were poifectly well protected by the small detachment of vessels 
commanded by the French admiral on the Indian station, the 
Chcvalior d’Orves. This ofiiceife who had succeeded de Troujoly, 
at once assumed the command of the new arrivals. He had then 
at his disposal six Serviceable men-of-war, one frigate, and two cor- 
vettes It was not a large fleet, but it carried with it one of the 
finest regiments in the French army, a regiment such as, if landed 
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in India, should have sufficed to reudef the jatnpaign of 1781 
decisive. 

A glimnioriug of the chances thus possibly awaiting him seems 
to have decided d’Orves 40 take this small fleet and this regi- 
ment to the Cormnafidel coast. He sailed then from the 
islands on the Hth October and sighted the coast near Kadalhr 
on the 17th February following <(1781.) Before refei ring to his 
subsequent conduct, let us take a gl»nce at the position of affairs 
on the mainland on that date. • 

Haidar, having outmanoeuifi'ed Munro, beniten Bail lie, and 
captured Arcot, had laid siege to Ambur, Vellore, Wandewash, 
Perniacdl, and Cliingleput. Tlie first named of these places 
surrenderee! on the 13th January, but on the 18th, Plaidar, 
having received iutclligence that ^he new English general, Sir 
Eyre Coote, had left Madras tlie previous day, with the intention 
of stacking him, raised the siege of the other places, and 
massed his forces. Haidar at firtt manooiivrod to cut off Sir 
Eyre Coote from Madras, hut Coote careless of this, marched 
upon Pondichery — the iuhahitauts of Hjhich had shaken oS tlie 
English yoke, and had begun to arm*th® natives — re-victualling 
the fortilied places on hns^route. Haidar Uiineil, and, following, 
overtook him on the 8 th February, cutting him off from the 
country inland. A§ they approached liadalfir, marching in 
almost parallel lines, Pliiidar \aught a glimpse of the French 
fleet under d’Crves, guarding the coast, and preventing the possi- 
bility of any supplies reaching the English by seat At last, he 
thought, he had them. Coote possessed only the ground on which 
his army marched. He was between tlie sea guarded by 
d’Crves, and the g rail?- producing country shut out from him by 
Haidar. ' Sir Eyre Coote has recorded bis opinion as to the fatal 
nature of his position. Tinpe seemed but one chance open to 
him, and that was that Haidar might Jie tempted to fight him. 
He tri^d th^n every expedient to induce that warrior to quit his 
lair. Bii^ the Asiatic was far too wary. He knew that, barring 
accidents, his enemy must surrender withoift firing a shot. 

Haidar, meanwhile, had communicated with d’Orves and bad 
begged iiim to land the regiment he had on board. He had 
pointed out to him likewise all the advantages of his position, 
the fact that the last army of the English waS at their joint mercy, 
and that Madras was guarded by*biit 500 invalids. 

Never had B’rance such an opportunity. It was an absolute 
certainty. I'here was neither ^isk nor chance about it. The 
English fleet under Sir Edward Hughes was on the western coast. 
D’Or.ves had but to remain quietly where he*\^a8 for a few days 
and the English must be starved into surrender. Sir Eyre 
Coote sajv it j Haidar Ali saw it ; every man in the army 
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saw it ; every in the^'fleet saw it, excepting odte. That man 
' was d’Orves himself. Of all the positions in the world that one 
which most requires the possession of a daring spirit is the command 
of a fleet That Government is guilty ^of the greatest crime which 
sends to such a post a man wajQting in neWe, deficient in self-reli- 
ance. Once before had France committed the same fault by entrust- 
ing in 1757, to thd feeble d’Achd, the task of supporting Lally. 
But at least d'Achd fought. « His feebler successor, d’Orves, was 
not required to fight/- He was required to ride at anchor in the 
finest season of ^he year, a time f^hen storms are unknown in the 
Indian seas, and see an enemy starve, — and he would not. 

D’Orves, described by his own countrymen as a man “ indolent 
and apoplectic,’' saved Sir Eyre Coote. In spite of the protestations 
of Haidar, he sailed for the idands on the 13th February, taking 
away^ every man he brought^ with him, and having accomplished 
nothing. , The English force at once obtained supplies 'from 
Madi'as.* ^ 

Haidar, thus left to himself, fought Coote on the 1st July at 
Chilambrani, and, after acd^sperate contest, was beaten. On the 
27th August follovYuig, h% again engaged Coote at Parambdkani, 
and this time not unequally, HaidarJ however, left the field to 
the enemy. On the 18th' February following (1782) Colonel 
Braithwaite s detac)in\ent, after combating. for three days, suc- 
cumbed to the Superior number'^ of IVppu Sdhib. It was about 
the period of this last encounter that France appeared once again 
upon the scene, better though not perfectly represented ; for while 
she entrusted her fleet to the 'greatest of all her admirals, she 
committed the charge of her army first to an incapable sailor, only 
to replace him by a gouty sexagenarian. But to recount the 
cabases which led to this powerful intervention we must for a 
moment retrace our steps. f 


* The Viscomte de Souillac, at that our forcer wiih those of Haidar All 
time Governor of the Isle of France, would liave enabled us' to conquer 
has thus recorded his •opinion of Taujore and Masulipatam with all 
d'Orve's, in a memoir in the Archives their dependencies.” 
of the French Navy: “By this An English writer, the author of 
astonishing obstinacy of M. d’Orves, Memoin of the late War in Asia, 
which I reported to the ministry published in 1788, and who himself 
at the time, we lost ah opportunity took part in the carapoign, writes as 
such as will uever recur, of beconiiiij follows “ Bud the French admiral 
al solute masters of the Coronj^andei left only two frigates to block up 
coast.^ This army of Kadalur (Sir the road of Cuddalore, consequences 
Eyre Ooott^s) 14,000 strong, of wbick* might have })a[)pened as fatal to tue 
3 to 4,000 were English, comprised all iuterests of Great Britain in the East 
the troops the Euglirh had in this Indies, as flowed in North America 
part of India. Madras could not from the convention of Saratoga.’^ 
have held out, and the junction of 
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Still unconscious of the fact that the War of Independence in 
America offered them the rarest opportuntty for striking a decisive 
blow at the English pawA in India, the French Government 
were nevertheless alive to the necessity of preserving from attack 
the Cape of Good Hope, then belonging to theift allies, the Dutch, 
and of maintaining a respectable ^orce in the Indian Seas. 
Early, then, in 1781, a squadron of five men-of-war* was fitted 
out, and on the 22nd March sailed from Brest, ui^ler the command 
of the Commandant de Suffren. 

This illustrious sailor was born at St. Cannat in Provence on the 
13th July k726, the third sou of the Marquis de Suflfren de Saint 
Tropez. Destined for the navy he entered that service in 1743, and 
in the ISoUde, of 74 guns, joined the»French fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean.^ He took part^in an engageitient with the Englislf fleet 
under Admiral Matthews. Transfirred to the frigate ^PauliiUt 
he again had several opportunities of displaying his courage. The 
same year, serving on hoard the Momirquehe was taken prisoner. 
After the peace of Aix^-la-Chapelle he Vas® released, and proceed- 
ing to Malta became one* of the Knights ^of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. During the Sev^n Years* War he took pait 
in the siege and capture of Port Mahon (29th July 17513) and 
was for the second tinfe n^de prisoner at flio fombat of Lagos, 
(1759). Returning to France afrer a captivity of two years*, he 
he was promoted to the command of the Camden of twenty 
guns, and sent to the Mediterranean to protect the French com- 
merce. Subsequently, in the Singe, he so distinguished himself as 
to be promoted to the gr*le of commander fcapitaine de frigate). 
The Severn years which followed - offered little occupation to his 
warlike nature. In 1772 he^was promoted to the rank of post 
captain (capitaine de vaissem) ; and in 1778, in command of Le 
Fantasque, he joined the sqiiadron under Count d’Estaing, sent to 
aid the <5olon»sts of Amtjrica. In the campaign which followed he 
so distingutshed himself that he was granted a pension, and marked 
for future command. A short cruise with two men-of-war in *1780 
added to jiis reputation alike as a daring and skilful sailor and 
an unsurpassed manager of men. When, therefore, it was decided 
to send a squadron to the Indian seas, the choice of the minister 
fell naturally upon one who had sh^wu himself the most promising 
captain in the royal navy of France. , 

* They were t 


Le H^ros 

74 Guns. Commandant de Suffren. 

L’ Anuibal 

... 74 

}} 

Capitaiue* 

de TiAmigoo. 

L’ Art^si^n 

... 64 

„ 


de Cardailhac. 

Le Veugeur 

... 64 

1, 


de Forbin. 

Le Sphinx 

... 64 


0 

du Chilleau. 
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Such had beeil flie services of the man who was now starting 
with a squadron of five line of battle ships to maintain the honour 
of his country in the Eastern seas. Setting sail on the 22nd 
March in company witli the fleet destin»ed for the American waters 
under tlie Count de Grasse, Snffreii separated from that admiral at 
Madeira, and continued his course towards the Cape of Good Hope. 
He had under his charge seven transports conveying detachments of 
the regiment of Poridicliery,^and overlooking these was a corvette of 
sixteen guns, La Foi^Utne, He had it very much at heart to reach 
the Capo as qirickly as possible, so as to anticipate the arrival 
there of Commodore Johnstone, who, lie had been informed, had 
sailed for that place from St. Helena with thirty-seven ships of 
sorts.* 147 ^. 

Commodore Johnstone hafi sailed from Sjiithead on the IStl; 
March 1781, with orders fo attack the Dutch possessions at the 
Cape. Arriving at St, lago, one of the Cajpe de Verde islamis, h(‘ 
^eemed it necessary to stop there in order to take in wood, water, 
and livestock for his voyage. He accordingly put into Porto 
Pr»ya early in ApriJ. (t ^ 

It so happened tiat’on^ of Suffren’s men-of-war, tlie Artesieu, 
had been originally •destined for the fleet sailing to the American 
waterSj^ and her supplies of' water had been regulated accordingly. 
As the French squadron approaclied the island of St. lago, the 
commander of that vessel, M./de Cdi'dailhac, suggested to his 
chief the advisability of his putting in to the bay of Li. 
Praya, in or^er to complete his supplies. Suffren assented, and 
ordered Cardailhac to stand ‘in. At the same time, in order to 
guard against any possible danger, he followed in his track willi 
the rest of the squadron. t ' 

On the morning of the 16th April, favoured liy a breeze fixvu 
the north-east, the Artesien bad qust passeil between the islands 
of Maio and St. lago, when her captain discovered at anchor 
at the eiitiance of the roadstead an English vessq\, and almost 
immediately afterwards there burst upon his view the hbirty-seveii 
sbip^of war and iffinsports which Commodore Johnstone Inid 
brought from England. Cardailhac at once signalled to his com- 
mandant that enemies were in sight. 

* I’hc squadcoii consisted of one f Campbell (Naval History) 
ship of 74giui8, one of 64, three 6f that the FieU'dr had received “i»y 
50, and three frigates. The remain- some means or other informalion 
der were armed transports. * that Johnstone had put into Port'’ 

The names were the //gro, 74 ; tljf Praya; but his statement is (piiie 
Momtouih^ 04 ; the Ju'piUty and unsupported. The same reason which 
Romney oi bO each. ,The three fri- had prompted Johi).stone himself to 
gates cairied each 32 guns, and the put in, and that reason alone, guidt^il 
transports had 112 guns amongst the movements of Sulfreu. 
ih^m.^CampheWi Naval History. 
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It was a great opportunity for Suffrefl. He^(l#ubted not that 
the English were quite unprepared to receive him ; that they were 
dreaming of nothing less than an attack; that the crews would 
probably be dispersed in |earcb of water and provisions. And 
this was actually the fifct. Of the crews of the English vessels 
nearly fifteen hundred were out foraging ; and Commodore John- 
stone himself so little expected ^in attack th^t he was at the 
moment engaged in giving direction^for altering the position of 
some of his ships which had drifted too near each other* 

SufFren did nob forego his chfnce. Despatching la Fortune to 
collect and guard the transports, he, at half past 10 in the morning, 
led the wa^ in the Ilt^ros, and standing in close to the shore, 
followed by^he other ships of his squadron, he made for the 
largest English vessel, also called tiK HerOj and cast anchor be- 
tween her and the Monmouth. * • ^ ^ 

Th« concentrated fir43 of the English squadron was Jor a few 
moments directed on the daring* invader ; but very quickly 
the Annibal came to her aid, and diverted to herself much of 
the enemy’s attention. « , 

The Arthien, which was following** was ^ot fortunate. The 
smoko of the combat caused her captain, Cardailhac, to mistake 
one of the armed transports foi> a man-of-war. He was 
about to board her, w^ion he was shot dea^l through the* heart. 
La Boixi^re who replaced kirn incompetent. • He, too, mistook 
another transport for a frigate. Whilst engaged in boai’ding her, 
the freshening breeze took •both his vessel and his prize quite 
out of the line of fire. 

The Vengeur, ^hich had followed, went along the line of the 
enemy, exchanging broadsides, but her captain & order to anchor 
not having been attended to, she made the tour of the roadstead, 
and then quitting it, fdund heriielf unable to return. 

The Sphinx owing to tlie mistake or, disobedience of her 
captain ^Id not anchor.^ She endeavoured to maintain her position 
hy manoeuvring, keeping up at the- same time a heavy fire ; but 
she rendered little efectual aid. • 

SufFren found himself then with two anchored, and one iinan- 
chored, £Mfid therefore comparatively useless vessel, engaged with 
the whole English squadron. The odds were tremendous, but he 
still possessed the advantage always given* by a surprise, and 
he continued, for an hour and a talf, to maintain the unequal 
combat. At last, wdien the Annibal had lost her main and 
mizen masts, and her captain ]^\d been disabled ; when the 
Hiros had received considerable damage in her rigging, and 
had lost 88 men killed and wounded ; and *when all hope of 
effectual aid from the other three vessels of bis squadron had 
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disappeared ; he ^eerned^ it advisable to discontinue the contest. 
Signalling therefore to the the Annihal to follow him, he slowly 
sailed out of the roadstead, still keeping up a tremendous fire. 

The Annibal essayed to follow him. but, as she passed between 
the Hero and the Monmouth^ her remaining mast fell by the 
board. Fortunately the wind had shifted and was now blowing 
strongly from the South-west. §he managed thus to rejoin, though 
slowly, her consorts outside. « 

It was about half,, past 12 o’clock in the day when SufFren 
reunited his squ^ron outside the harbour and began to repair 
damages. Three hours later Commodore Johnstone followed him 
and appeared inclined to attack in his turn. Siiffren, however, 
placing the Annihal m the centre of his line, offered so bold a 
front, that the English commodore, whose ships, especially the 
IsiSy had suffered severely, drew, .off and returned to La Praya.* 
Suffren then continued his voyage without ynolesfeatiou, and wi the 
21st June, cast anchor in Table Lay. The convoy arrived 
nine days later. 

Saving landed his troops at the Cape ; having secured the colony 
against attack ; havi4g completely repaired hjis damages, and having 
been joined by two corvettes, the Oonsdante and the Fine, Suffren 
sailed for the islands of France and Bourbon on the 28th August. 
He cast* anchor in PorJ Louis on the 25th October following. He 
found tliere six iVlen-of-war, thr(i^e frigf.tes, and some corvettes. 
But at their head was the indolent and incapable d’Orves, the 
same who, wei have seen, had already thrown away the most 
splendid chance of establisliing a French India ! It was under this 
man that Suffren was to serve as second in command ! 

Meanwhile the French Government ‘ had tardily decided to 
make in 1782 an attempt which could scarcely have failed if 
hazarded in 1780. It had resolved^to strike another blow, this 
time in concert with, Haidar Ali, 'for domination in Southern 

• Dr. Campbell states that John- commodore.* had the i»advantage of 
stone “ pursued the French, but he the wind, that he could t»have forced 
was not able to overtake tUcm.’' The an action had lie desired to do so. 
French authorities, on the other hand, On his return to the roadstead, Com- 
assert that their fleet put on so bohl inodore Johnstone recaptured the 
a front that Johnstone stayed liis transport taken by VArtesien. 
advance, although he wjis witliin two Much has been said by English 
cannonshot of their fleet. “ It waj writers regarding the fact that the 
only at night” says Roux, “that the Cape de Verde Islands were neutral 
French continued their route, lighting ground. It is perfectly true, but in this 
their fires to provoke the enemy to respect the French only did as tliey 
follow them. The English, who ha(F had been done by. The harbour of 
the advantase of the wind, dared Lagos, in which the vessel on board 
not accept the challenge, but returned of which Suflren served in 1759, had 
precipitately to La Praya.” It is taken refuge, was equally neutral 
elear, considering the disabled state ground, and yet the French had been 
of i\iQ Annihal, and that the English attacked in it by the English. 
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India. With this object in view it had •roused ^lom his retreat 
tlie Marquis de Bussy, the man who in his youAi and middle age 
had gained honour and glory and wealth in that fairy laud, but 
who now gouty, worn outj^and querulous, was incapable alike of 
decision and enterprise. 

The designs of the Court of V'orsailles had been communicated 
early in the year to M. Souill^ac, Governor f)f the Islands, and 
it had been intimated that transports containing troops would 
gradually arrive at his Governorship, that, concentrating 

there, they would proceed to Inilia, escorted » by ^ powerful fleet 
under the command of Count d’Orves. De Souillac, who 
was enterprisinij and patriotic, had at once set to work to 
organise a* force with the resources at his command from 
among the colonists; and at the period of the ariival of Suffren, 
he had drilled and armed a corps^ol* 2,868 men. Bussy had not 
then iirrived. De vSoni]lac therefore conferred the command oT this 
force upon M. Duchcmiii. • 

It was an unfortunate choice. Duchemin was a sailor rather 
than a soldier. But he was strong neitluy on the sea nor on. the 
land. He was as weaj? mentally as phyticqjly. A terrible fear 
of responsibility acted upon a constitution unaide to bear the 
smallest fatigue. A man of rnoderate*nlnli(ie.s would have sufficed 
for the occasion. The abilities of Ducli^nnin were nht even 
moderate. ^ V • 

These 2,868 men, well commanded, and escorted to a given point 
by Suffren, would have sufficed to give the pr^onderance to 
Haidar Ali in lii.s struggle with the* English. But moments were 
precious. The waif with the Americnn colonists still indeed conti- 
nued, but many things pifjsnged lliat its duration would not he 
long. It *was necessary, then, that tlie French should strike at 
once, and should strikt? with vigour and precision. 

Of this necessity no one w^as more convijiccd than the Governor 
of the islands, de Souillac. He hastened liis preparations, so that 
on the ^tjji ^December* 1781, the French fleet, consisting of eleven 
men-of-wur, throe frigates, three corvettes, •no fireship, and nine 
transports containing troops, wa.s able to set out for its destination. 

What ivas its destination ? Suffren, with a precision natural to 
him, had advised that it should sail direct for Madras, and attempt 
to take that to\yn by a cou'p-de-main. But the cautious and 
feeble d’Orves had overruled hiih. He would only proceed by 
degrees. He would feel his way. It w^as too much for him even 
to take a- straight look at ludia^ He therefore directed the fleet 
upon Triucomali. 

But Providence had one good turn in stoje for the French 

♦ Bussy was then only 64 years old ; had quite impaired bis faculties, 
hut twenty years of sloth and luxury 
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Happily for the rnccess of the expedition d’Orves died on the way, 
(9th Feiirnnry 1^82). He made over the command to Snffren 
who had just received the rank of commodore [chef d'escadre). 
Suffreii at once altered the course to Madras. 

Before this event had happened, ^uffren himself in his ship, 
the Heros^ had pursued and captured an English man-of-war of 
fifty guns, called the Hannibal , She \y/x8 at once added to the 
Freucli fleet under the tiUe of Le petit Annibal From the 
officers of this vessel ^Suffren learned, for the first tihie, that large 
reinforcerhents w^*e on their way to the English squadron in the 
East. 

Passing Pondichery, Snffren despatched to that town, in a corvette, 
Lieutenant-Colonel (Janaple, with instructions to cdinmunicate 
at once to Flaidar Ali the intelligence of his arrival and his hopes. 
On the 15th February, just threCxdays before Colonel Hraithwaite’s 
detachment had succumbed to Tippfi Sd,hib,.bis fleet came indght 
of Madras.* Anchored in front of Fort St. George and protect- 
ell by its guns he descried eleveuf ships of war, — the squadron of 
Sir .Edward Hughes, ^uffren formed his ships in line of battle 
till he arrived witlun^two cahnotishots of the English fleet. Ho 
then anchored and summoned all his eaptaiiis on board the lUros 
to a council of war. » 

It mlist always be^ remembered that the fleet of M. de Snffren 
was escorting traksports conveying a cprps d* ami^e, and that 
it was a main object with him to land his troops, and disembarniss 
himself of hisctransports before attempting an equal combat with 
the enemy. The proposal tlren of the captain of the Fine, 
M. Perrier de Salvart, to attack Sir Edward Hughes, lying as he 
was under the cover of the guns of M’adras, appeared to him 
too hazardous. He determined therefore to direct the transports 
on towards Porto Novo, covering their course with his fleet. 

In pursuance of this^ decision the *fleet commenced its south- 
ward course that same evening. But as the breeze freshened 
Suffren observed the English vessels hoist their sails* fyid follow 
him. Rightly conceiving that their object was to cut off his 
transports, Snffren gave the order that these should range them- 
selves between the sliore and his fleet, covered by the -corvette 
the Fourvoyeuse, and make all sail for Porto Novo, whilst the Fine 
should watch the enemy’s movements. 

In spite of these precautions, however, Sir Edward Hughes, 
favoured by the darkness of the night, glided unperceived between 

♦ The currents and a southerly Madras from the north, 
breeze had taken his squadron con- f Dr. Campbell mentions only 
siderably to the north of Madras, nine. The other two were probably 
Coming again under the influence of frigates, 
the N -E. Monsoon he approached 
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tlie French squadron and the transports. Thise latter crowded 
sail to escape, and when day broke, they and their pursueii 
hail sailed almost out of sight of Suffrcn’s sqiiadron ; suddenly, 
however, the look-out «mftu on board the Fine signalled the 
enemy to the south. Immediately every sail was set, and the 
Heroa followed by tlie rest of the squadron sopn approached the 
pursuers and pursued. Sir Edward, thus baulked of this prey,* 
hove to, and ordered the chase to be iflscontinupd. 

In the battle now about to e^fgage, the Ftencb had the advan- 
tage of two ships, having eleven against nine *of the English. 
Yet this advantage, great as it was, was balanced, partly by the 
superior organisation of the English, partly also by the jealousy 
and dislike enterlained towards Sufifren by the officers of the ships 
which had joined him at the islands. .The jealousy, so often evinced 
in the time of Dupleix. which ?ou1d* not subordinate peiHonal 
feelings to duty, inaiiife*sted itself in^tlie manner now to* be des- 
cribed in . the ‘ course of the action. • 

The French fleet was formed into two divisions ; the first was 
composed as follows : — • * 

Le H^ros 74 guns, parrying the t^munoSore’a broad pennant. 

L' Orient 74 „ one of the ships brought from Port Louis, 

Le tSpInnjs 64 „ brought by from Brest, • 

Le Vengeur 64 . „ ^ ditto • ditto. 

' LepetUAnnihal 6o captiu^d from the Englfth. 

Tlie second division, commanded by the captain of the 
de Tromelin, consisted of : • • 

V Annihal guns, brought by SufFren from Brest, 


Le Severe 


from Port Lruis. 

V A riesien 

64 i 

hy SuflVen from Brest. 

L Ajux * 

64 „ „ 

from Port Louis. ^ 

Le HriVani 

64*,, 1, 

ditto. 

Le Flamind 

64 „ *, 

ditto. 

The armament amounted to 710 

guns. • 

The Ktiglish fleet waS thus composed 

The Sugetv 

74 guus, Flagship. 

The Monmouth 64 guns. 

The Hero 

74 „ 

The Worcester 64 „ 

The Monarch 

74 „ 

The Barford 64 „ 

The DxAer 

64 „ 

The Isis 54 „ 

The Eagle 

64 „ 

or H total armament of 596 guns. 

It was half-past three o^clock in 

the afternoon before tlie wind 


which was light and variable, allowed Sulfren to approach his 
enemy. Seeing even then that some of his captains did not 
take the post assigned to thefii, he signalled to them to 


• I)r. Campbell says vaguely that the troops wore disembarked sub- 
he captured “several of them ; ”but sequeutly at Porto Novo, 
be Proucb accounts show that all 
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^ke the place'^ii. the liue which each could reach the most 
^ickly. 

Rapidly advancing th^n, he exchanged a broadside with tlie 
Exeter, but noticing the flag of the English admiral, he directed 
the Ee'ros towards the vessel that bore it, at the same time signal- 
ling to the second division to close within pistol-shot of the 
enemy. 

The combat lasted from ®lialfpast 3 to 7 o’clock in the evening. 
But it was not till qitlle the close of the action that all the French 
ships came into^'the line of fire. ^ The entire first division consist- 
ing of five ships was engaged throughout ; hut of the sc'cond the 
Flamand and the Brlllant alone came to close quarters, the re- 
maining four, disobeying the direct ordeis of the commodore, 
keeping up only a distant fire.^ 

Op the part of the English the brunt of the attack was 
borne by the ExeAer and the Siiperh. Tile former, fouglit splen- 
didly by Captain King, was terribly riddled. Her loss in killed and 
wounded was very great. Tlie Si/perb, too, suffoii'd severely. 

At 7 o'clock the ooinh^lt ceased as if by inutiial consent. Dark- 
ness had come on, afM Sulfren was too ill-saris(ietl with the conduct 
of five of Ills captains to allow him to lisk a continuance of the 
contest* Sir Edward Hughes on his side was well content that 
.it should cease. JHe was expectir^g roinforccincnts from England 
and by hearing down to tlie umih lie was likely to meet tliese. 
An opportunity would then offer to renew the iiattle on more ad- 
vantageous tefiiis. Taking advantage then of lln- quiescent attitude 
of the enemy he made all sail to the south. 

It is probable that on this occasion. Jor the first and only time 
in his life, Suffren missed a great opportunity. He Itad, on the 
whole, had the advantage in the action. He had reduced one of 
the enemy’s ships to an almost sinking condition,’’^ and their losses 
had been heavier thasi his own. He knew tliat the English were 
expecting reinforcements. Why then did he not promptly pursue 
them ? He did not do so because he could not trust, all Kis captains. 

The following morning Suffren summoned Ids captains on 
hoard the Il^ros. Those inculpated promised better conduct for 
the future The squadron then quietly pursued its^'cmirse to 
Porto Novo. Hero disemharked his troops, negotiated tlie terms 
of an alliance with Haidar Ali.and on the 23r(l, having re-victuali(d 
his ships and })ef3n joined by one man-of-war and three frigates 


* “ At t]>e clo.se of the action whfii 
she (the Kreter) had been most dread 
fully cut up, two fresR vessels of the 
Piioiiiy’fi squadron hoie down upon 
her. The Master a.sked Coru.ncdme 
King what he bhjuld do with her 


under the circumstances. Ills rei>!y 
was “ ilieie is nothing to be (ioiio tuit 
to tigiit till slie sihkij.” Just at 
moment the two French ships 
recalled, Campbell, 
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he sailed for tlie south, protecting some trai^jtorts he was des- 
patching to tlie ialiuids, and hoping to meet again lib English 
rival. 

On the 8th April his wisiies in this respect were fulfilled. With 
his twelve line of battle ships he sighted, on the morning of that 
day, the eleven ships composing the s(puidion of ^fir Edward 
Hughes ♦ standing for Trincomali. • For three days they continued 
ill sight, Suffren finding it impossible to force an action. But on 
the morning of the 12tli, Hughes, changini^ his course to gain 
Trincomali, unavoidably gave the Fienchman ttlie advantage oi 
the wind. Of this advantage Suffren made prompt use. 

The actioji began al)Out half past 1 2 o'clock. Seven of the French 
ships were immediately engaged. But two, the Vengeur and the 
Arlesienj notwithstanding the repeated signals of the commodore, 
kept at a distance, and their example .was for some time followed 
by the Severe, the A^ax and the A nnibal. At last these three 
came up, and the action became geifcral. 

In the early part of the day fortune seemed to incline to th*e 
French. The MonmoiUh was dismasted an^l compelled to -quit 
the line, having had 4» men killed and*loS wiimndcd. The Superb 
was greatly damaged. The English admiral then gave orders to 
the squadron to wear. By this manoGlivre the position of ijie rival 
fleets was reversed. tSlill, however, the Imttle continued j when 
suddenly at d o’clock a treftiendous storm Imrst u}?on both fleets, en- 
veloping (hem in darkness, and forcing them, close to a lee shore, 
to pay attention to ilieir oWn safety. Suffren at fnice signalled 
to anchor. 

In this battle dl*e EiyMish lost 137 killed and 430 wounded ; the 
French 189 killed and wounded. The Heros, the Orient and 
the Bvilluut had suffeied severely Nevertheless tlie next morning 
Suffren offered battle* to Sir^ Edward, but the English admiraf, 
liaving a large convi^y under his charge, declined it. Suffren then 
sailed soHthyrd, whilst the English squadron entered tlie harbour 
of Trincomali. As to the captains of the Vengeur and the 
Avteiieu, Captains de Forhin and de Maufville, Suffren reported 
their conduct to the Minister of Marine. Subsequently, it will be 
seen, he* deprived them of their comm.'inds and sent them to 
France, where, on arrival, they were imprisoned. 

A little more tlian a fortnight ^fter this battle, Suffren brought 
his squadron into the anchorage of Bafacoloa, a Dutch port in the 
island ()f Ceylon, about twenty leagues to the south of Trincomali, 
to which place the Englisli squad«i)n had repaired. By taking up 
this position Suffren gained all the advantage of (he wind which 
was just beginning to set in from the south. •He had previously 


The Freuch ships carried 972 guns ; those of the English 737. 
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despatched a brigr, the Chasseur, to the islands to demand of M. de 
jSouillac men and munitions of war, of which latter there did not 
rehmin to him a sufficient quantity for a single action. 

Here, at Batacoloa, Suffreu receivedrHlespatches from France dir- 
ecting him to proceed to the islands to escort JBussy to the Indian 
coasts* But there were grave reasons which urged Suffren to defer 
obedience to these instructions. In the first place he could not place 
confidence in many of his daptains. The senior uext to himself, 
Captain de TromelinJ'was a man whom he had reason specially to 
mistrust. To lejtve to such a mao the charge of a squadron wanting 
in men and ammunition, at a time when an English squadron of 
almost equal force was ready to dispute with it the mastery of the 
Indian Seas, and when nearly 3,000 French troops, hut just landed, 
required the support of French ships, was a course wliich prudence 
and ^patriotism alike spurned. Suffren preferred tlieti to take upon 
himself the responsibility of not obeying the minist(‘r’s Order. He 
justified this line of action in a letter to the Governor of the Isles 
of France and Bourbon. 

Fortunately for iFra^hca the Governor of the islands was a 
man endowed witlt' a' cool judgment, a* clear undei standing, 
and large and comprehensive views He in his turn justified 
the aotion of Suffren to the Minister of Marine. After detailing 
the various rea^ns wliich woul^l’ render t^iie absence of Suffren 
from tlie scene of action not only inexpedient but dangerous to 
Frencli interests, he thus concluded : “ It may truly be affirmed 

that the coifrse M. de Suffrpu has taken will .«ave India and 
pave the way for the succe.s.s of the Marquis de, Hussy.” 

The French fleet remained in the ai/chorage of Batacoloa till 
the 1st June, It w«*is a trying time for Suffren. His greatest 
enemies were tlie recalcitrant captains who were sighing for the 
luxurious diet, the graceful forms, ‘apd the smiling faces of the 
Isle of France. These offlreil a covert resistance to all the plans 
of their Commodore. But Suffren saw thri^ugh tlieiri.motives, and, 
being a plain speaker, lie told them bluntly that he wfMld rather 
sink the squadron hemre the forts of Madras than retire before 
Admiral Hughes. ^ If there are any/' he added, who have 
formed the conception of such an infamy let them give'me their 
reasons and I shall [enow how to answer them." It was in putting 
down the intrigues formed by Uiese men, in repairing and re-victu- 
ailing his ships, in tending on the shore the sick and wounded, and 
finally in welcoming reinforcements of men and munitions, that 
the six weeks at Batacoloa wer# spent. 


♦These despatches were brought who, with a revolutionary fleet, 
to Suffren by Villaret-Joyeuse, suhse- fought the battle of the lat Jane 
queutly distinguished as the admiral against Lord Ilowe. 
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Meanwhile the troops under the fedl)le D^^hernin, disem- 
barked at Porto Novo on the 20th April, had begun their opera- 
tions. It had been arranged between the French Commodore 
and Haidar Ali that 6,00^ infantry and 4,000 cavalry of the 
Mysore army should j5in the French force, and that these 
united should, under the command of the French general, act 
in concert with Haidar AU, the Utter furnishiljg supplies both 
in money and kind. These arrangements were quickly carried 
out. Haidar had wished that the Frerich C(^y8 d’arm^e should 
at once attack Negapatam, a mdkt important town on the coast, 
and the capture of which could then have been easily effected. 
Duchemin, however, preferred the easier conquest of Kadaldr. 
J’his place silrrendered on the 6th May. A junction was theu 
effected with Haidar Ali, and the united armies besieged and 
took Permacol, and a few days lat^r hivested Wandewash. ^ 
1’h#n occurred another instance of tlie crime of injtrnsting 
important military operations to atnan without brains and with- 
out nerve. Probably in private life Duchemin was amiable and* 
inoffensive. He was certainly not tor^nented by a constant 
:lesire to dare. These ijomewhat negative (fiaj^ties ought to have 
?ngende?ed a doubt as to the’ possession of the sterner faculties 
which fit a man foi command. It has indeed been conjectured that 
be might have owed hi§ selection^to there not, being a better man 
on the spot Yet, judging by results, such a Airmise must be 
i libel on all and every one of the 2,868 men he led to India. i 
Just imagine his position. The English had but ©ne army in 
Southern India. That army coni^isted of about 12,0C0 men, 
)f whom little morS than 2,000 were Europeans. It was com- 
nanded by Sir Eyre Coot^, a man wlio had been very good in his 
lay, but who was then utterly broken down in health. That army 
lefeated, Southern Indi^ would become Mysorean and French. 

On the other side was the afmy of Hjiidry Ali, 60,000 strong, 
lushed wyh victory ovgr Braithwaite, and but just joined by 
ibout 2,00^**Frenchmen under Duchemin. For this army a 
lefeat was comparatively unimportant; for < he English had not 
lie men to follow up the victory, and Haidar had another army 
0 fall bad* upon. It was just the occa.siou when it was the policy 
»f the English to avoid a decisive action, of the allies to force 
ne on. • 

Yet, it is scarcely credible that, whilst the English general so far 
•layed into bis enemy’s bands as to offer battle to them, the French 
ommander declined it. If success justifies the neglect of all rule, 
hen, and then alone, was Coote warranted in offering battle. Defeat 
^ould have ruined him. Yet his part, at least, was a noble and a 
iaring part. But what can justify Duchemin ? 


* Deducting the sick iu hospital. 
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Look again Lt^tho position. Haidar Ali and Duchemin with 
an army of over 60,000 men were besieging Wande wash ; Sir 
Eyre Coote tliought that Wandewash must be saved at any price. 
He therefore advanced with his army, J 2,000 strong, and offered 
battle to the allies. His position was oP no great strength. He 
bad no advantages. He was over-matched in cavalry, in infantry, 
and in artillery. ^ Haidar, old as he wa^, was eager to accept the 
challenge. Duchemin refused. 

Why did he refuse^? The fate of French India was in his hands. 
He had but to fell Ids countryiVien to fight, as Frenchmen will 
fight, and, in all probability, Wande w.-ish would have been the 
grave of the Englisli. Why then did he refuse? It was an 
opportunity at which Sufiren would have clutched, which the lea.st 
of the generals of Napoleon^ would have made decisive. Unhap- 
pily lor France, Ducliemiu was less than the least of her warrior 
children.^ 

In reply to the urgent re(|uioition of Haidar, Duchemin pleaded 
Bis health ; he pleaded his instructions not to fight before the 
arrival of Bussy ; he ple^-^ded, not in words but in a manner not 
to be misunderstood^ bio own innate incapacity. 

Haidar Ali saw it — saw it with disdain. In compliance with 
the urgent solicitations of the Frenchman, he abstained from 
attackfng Coote; an^i raising tlie siege of ^ Wandewash retreated 
towards P- ndicl/cry and occupjed a ‘Strongly fortified po.sition 
close to Kaliiiur. But the lo.ss of the opportunity chafed him. 
Such allies wrre useless to him. He determined to show tliem lie 
could fight the English without them. 

The occasion soon presented itself Sir THyre Coote, foiled 
in his endeavours to force on a battle Before Wandewash, deter- 
mined to make an attempt on the magazines of Haidar at Ami. 
There were all his stores ; there his supplies of ammunition 
and weapons of war, To surprise' that place would in very deed 
give a deadly wound to his enemy. Coote resolved to attempt 
it. His chances seemed good, for he had gained W^r the com- 
mandant of Arni. ‘ 

Coote set his army in motion for tiiat purpose on the night of 
of the 30th May. But Haidar had had good information and lord 
penetrated his plan. Whilst tlren he sent by forced maiclies 
Tippfi and his own 'French contingent under the younger Lally 
to protect Arni, he broke up fl’om his camping grouird at Kaliirui^ 
and marched on the track of Coote, hoping to take him in rear. 
He did not even ask the opinion of Duchemin, but left him and 
his corps (farm^e behind,* 

• To mark his sense of Duchemio^a of provisions to the French ara^y 
conduct Haidar suspended the supply during his own absence. 
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Haidar Ali overtook the English force on tV^2nd June ihst 
;s they were in sight of Ami. The English leader was sur- 
msed. HehadTippd and Lally in front of him, and Haidar 
Ui in his rear. His tro^s were tired, Haidar had never had 
uch a chance. But the skill 'of Coote and the valour of the 
English baffled him. By dexterous manoeuvring Coote made it a 
lay of skirmishing, in the course of which "he captured one 
)f Lally s guns stuck fast in the bed of the river. In his 
naiii object, however, Coote was baffled. •Haidar saved Arni, 
Eour days later Haidar took his fevenge for the#loss of his gun 
by tempting the English into an ambuscade. They fell into the 
jnare, and hist 166 men, 54> horses, and two guns. Haidar’s loss 
ivas about ffO men. After this action Sir Eyre Coote returned to 
;be vicinity of Madras. Haidar, unaMe to conquer the repugnance 
)f Duchemin to action, proceeded io'push on the siege of Veilyre. 


Ill 

It \yas whilst the events just recorded^ were Progressing on land 
-hat intelligence from time, to time reached Haidar Ali of the 
jallant contests which Suffreu had 4een delivering on the sea, 
Lhe enthusiasm of the tried and gallant old warrior kiftw no 
)ounds. “At last,” he §iaid A his confiJantai “at last the 
‘English have found a master.* This is the man who will aid 
me to exterminate them : ^I am determined that two years 
nonce not one of them shall remain in India, and that they 
F‘shdl not possess single inch of Indian soil.” Then turning to 
;the French agent in his caanp, M, Piveron de Morlat, he begged 
ihirn to write at once to his master, and to tell him of his own 
great desire to see him, .to eml)r|ice him, to tell him how much he 
esteemed him for his heroic courage. 

Before this message could reacli tlie French commodore, he had 
sailed with his retitted ^nd augmented squadron in the direction 
of Ka( ami. It had been his original intention to do the work 
which Duchemin had declined to attempt, viz.y to take possession 
or JNegapatarn, which would have formed an important depot for 
• ^P®ffttious of the land and sea forces. But the course of events 
induced him to change his determination. • 
ihe French fleet, consisting of twelve ships of the line and 
tour large frigates, sailed first to Tranqiiebar, and then, making 
^veral captures arrived, on the 20th June, at KadalAr. 

'a + /tI® Suffren bfcame acquainted with the mis- 

DoiKiuct of Duchemin. Resolved, by some daring measure, to atone 
tor the shortcomings of this incapable soldier, Suffren embarked 
board his transports, besides siege materials, 1,200 men of the 
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line, 400 of the^. levies" of the islands, two companies of artil- 
lery, and 800 sepoys, intending to make a dash at Negapatam. 
He was on the point of sailing when intelligence reached him 
that the English fleet, emerging fr 9 m Trincomali, had passed 
Kadaldr, and was bearing up northward, in the direction of the 
place which he h ads hoped to surprise. 

Di^ppointed, but still determined, Suffren at once set sail in 
pursuit of the enemy. Coming in sight, on the 5th July, of Nega- 
patam, he beheld the English fleet lying at anchor in the road- 
stead. Determiii^d at all hazards to force on an action, Sufiren 
signalled to clear decks and to be ready to anchor. His own ship 
the jffJm, was leading, when at 3 o’clock, a sudden squall caused 
to the A^aXs which was following, the loss of her main and mizen 
topmasts. These, and other damages, almost as serious, forced her 
to drop out of the line. Tlie squall settling into a steady breeze 
gave the English admiral the advantage of the wind. Ho ac- 
cordingly weighed anchor awd stood out to sea. That night the 
fwo fleets anchored within two cannonshots of each other. 

\y’hen the morning of the 6th July broke, the first care of the 
French commodore jyas to ascerbiin the condition of the A^ax. His 
rage may be imagined when he found* that the necessary repairs 
remained uncompleted. The rage was increased to fury when | 
he recSived from her captain a request that his vessel might he I 
allowed to stand ^11 for the nea/est roadstead, and this in the 
presence of an enemy and when an engagement was impending ! 
He refused al^solutely. . 

Meanwhile the English admiral finding the enemy of about equal 
strength with himself, • determined to use hiS advantage of the 
wind and to force on an engagement. A't 10 minutes past 7, then, 
he formed line ahead, and signalled to his captains that each 
ship should bear down as directly as possible upon her opponent 
and endeavour to br^ng her to close action, Suffren on his side 
tacked, putting the head to the wind, in order to form a new line. 
As he did this, he had the mortification to see the captain of the 
stand right away from him. 

It was not till about half past 9 o’clock that the English sliips 
came within range of their enemy. Both fleets opened fire 
simultaneously at long distances. Soon, however, the fight closed. 
The Flavfiand, 50,* drew on herself the fire, which she returned, of 
the Hero, 74, and the Exeter, 64 ; whilst the Annibale 74, engaged 
in a murderous conflict with the Isis' 56. Simultaneously the 
64, and the Barfor^, 74 ; the Brillanty 64, and the 

♦ The French fleet consisted, be- frigates. The English had eleven 
Bides the Ajax whiCh took no part line of battle ships, carrying 746 
in the battle, of eleven ships of the guus, and one frigate, 
line, carrying 706 guns, and of four 
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Sultan, 74t ; the French commodore’s sh*p, the Jfisro8f 74t, and the 
English admiral’s ship, the Superb, 74 ; engaged in an almost 
hand* to hand encounter. 

Of the other vessels may be noted that the Sphinx^ 64^ 
fought the Monarcay 7^\ but the position of this latter, on the star* 
board quarter of the Superb, rendered it impossible for her t6 deliver 
any but an oblique fire. The Worceatery the M(fnmouih, the EagUy 
and the Magnaminey which followed 4n her wake, could only form 
a line at an angle of forty-five with the French line. It followed 
that the fire between these and the Petit Annilml, the ArUsien, 
and the Vengeur was at a long distance, whilst the Bizarre and 
the Orient, notwithstanding the efforts of their captains, remained 
in forced inaction. The Flamand was the first French ship to 
feel the weight of her two powerful antagonists. She managed, 
however, to forge ahead and clear«lidi*s^if, and they were in too^crip* 
ple(>a condition to follow her. The Brillant at the same, time was 
suffering much from the well-diifected fire of the Sultan, when 
Sufiren, signalling to the Sphinx to replace him alongside the 
Superb, came to her rescue. The fight was then renewed jvith 
extraordinary vigour ;,when at 1 o’clocfcthe w^id suddenly changed, 
and threw both the combating parties into disorder. 

Tliis change of wind, according to Uie English writers, saved the 
French fleet from certain d^eat. The french on their side, 
whilst admitting the shameful qpnduct of som^of their captains, 
contend that the battle was still uncertain, and that they were 
combating with equal chances when the wind #ame to part 
them. The state of affairs after the change of wind liad operated, 
as related by one 5f the English writers of the period, a decided 
partisan, shows, 1 think^ that there could have been little to 
choose between the condition of the rivals. “ After much 
manoeuvring,’’ he writes, audithe continuation of a partial engage- 
ment between such of th*e two fleets ?js came within reach of 
“ each ot^ier, the English admiral made the signal for the line 
“ of battle a*befid, anJ was preparing, at half-past one o’clock, to 
“ renew the attack ; but seeing at two, the enemy standing in 
shore, and collecting their ships in a close body, while his 
^‘were much dispersed, and several of them ungovernable, he 
relinquished that design, and thought only of getting into such 
** a condition as should prove decisive to the IserviCe next morn- 
** ing. Then, however, the French were observed under sail, on 
their way to Cuddalore, while our fleet was utterly incapable 
of preventing or pursuing thei%.”* If this does not imply that 
the English ships had been at least as much damaged as their 


* Traruaetiont in India, f^ondon : was obstinate, well fought, but iu- 
1786. Campbell sefys : <*The action decisive/ 
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eneaiies ia thai previous encounter there Is no meaning in 
lan'4niige. 

The Fi enoli statement corroborates substantially the account from 
which 1 Imvt! just quoted. “Sir Ed war(^ Hughes,” it relates, “aban- 
“ dolling to us ilie field of battle, ebds^avoured to concentrate 
**his sliips between Negapatam and Naodr, whilst Sufifren, lying 
“ to, and seeing tthe English ^uadi on. disappear, gave orders to 
** anchor oti Karikal, two leagues to windward of it.” 

Suffren himself attributed the indecisive nature of the action 
to the conduct ^of his captains.#- He accordingly placed under 
arrest and sent to France the following three of their numlier, 
viz., M. de Maurvillc of the Artesien, for having on the 6th July 
aggravated the faults he had committed on the 17ttt Feiiruary, 
the 12th April, and the 5th June ; M. de Forbin, for having on 
this occasion rivalled his niisc#>iqjuct on the liith April ; and M. de 
Cill^rt for having unbecomingly hauled dowy his flag.* M. H«ivet, 
who had not brought the Ajuic into action at all, was deprived of 
his command, whilst three other inferior officers were sternly repri- 
manded. Having rid Jijmself of these worse than incapable 
caplains, SufFreu anjhoscdjn the roadstead pf Kadalhrand devoted 
all his efforts to repair the damages his ships had sustained in 
the action, * 

Yet,* whilst actively engaged in this prosaic work, his brain, 
never idle, had cotceived one of the most daring projecis which ever 
entered into the head of a naval commander. Long had he 
noticed with* envy the possession . by the English of the only 
harbour on tlie east coast of Ceylon, capable of containing a 
large fleet, at the same time that it was stroflg enough to defy 
any hostile attack. He lay before Kadsldr in an open roadstead, 
liable to the storms of the ocean and the attacks of a superior force 
of the enemy. In this open road.s(^ad lie had to carry out all his 
repairs. The English admiral, he*km*w well, was about to be 
joined by the Sceptre of G-t guns and the San Carlos of Iili. Were 
he to be attacked by the force thus increased to a *v^y decided 
superiority, how coultlhe effectually resist ? Considerations of this 
nature pointed to the advisability of securing a harbour at once 
large, commodious, and safe. These advantages were .possessed 
by Trincomali. Sufifren then resolved to capture Trincomali. 

It was a bold, almost an audacious veuture. After the combat 

* This occurrence is thus stated flag. Fortunately his cowardi^et 
by the French authorities ; “In one which betrayed itself. by unmistake- 
of the isolated encounters le &ive^ able signs, remained without result, 
was sustaining a fierce combat Two officers rushed to him, 

with the Sultan. All at once, in apostrophising him severely, vehoist- 

spite of the proximity of VAnnihod, ed the flag and continued the com- 
It Sphinx, and VHtm, du Cillart 
ordeied his men tu haul down his 
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of the 6th July the English admiral had tept the lea for nearly a 
fortnight to tlie windward of Negapatam. With his ships much 
hattert^l and urgently needing repair it is not easy to imagine 
why Sir Edward hi ughes^wasted that precious fortnight in idle 
bravado. This at least i? certain, that it gave Suffren the oppor- 
tunity he was longing for.* 

The state of his vessels and the necessity for pfocuring ammuni- 
tion rendered it impossible for Sir Edt^ard Hughes to keep the 
sea for more than a fortnight. He steered then for Madras and 
reached that place on the 20th* July. He at at once took the 
necessary measures for the repairs of his fleet. Here also he was 
joined by the Sceytre and the 8an Carlos. Sir Edward Hughes 
thought, an3 he seemed to have reason for his opinion, that he 
liad sufficient time before him. He knew to a great extent, though 
not to the fullest extent, the diffici»lti*es,his rival had to encoiyater 
at Kadaldr. Had he known the whole truth, he would have felt 
still more confident, for, on the 30th flujy, ten days subsequently to 
liis own arrival at Madras, the state of the French ships of war 
was so miserable, and the resources at th^flispc^al of Suffren were 
fiO wanting, that action for the remaiifdei* ofithe year seemed for 
them impossible. 

On that date Suffienthus wrote to the Governor of the Isle 
of France,* M. de Souillac ; ** \ assure you it is no easy matter to 
keep the sea on a coast, without n\oney, without Magazines, with a 
squadron in many respects badly furnished, and after having 
sustained three combats. * ^ I am at the end of tny resources. 
Nevertheless we must fight to gain Ceylon ; the enemy have the 
wind of us and we have so many slow sailers that there is little 
hope we shall gain that advantage. * * The squadron has 2,000 
men in hospital of whom 600 are wounded.” 

Even before thus writing, Suffren had broken up bis prizes and 
transports, •and had demolisfied houses a^d other buildings in 
Kadalfir to provide himself with the means of repairing his 
damaged sl^ps ! 

Whilst thus engaged in these important duties, intelligence 
reached Suffren f26th July) that the great sovereign of Mysore had 
arrived within a few miles of Kadalfir in the hope of seeing him 
and of concerting plans for the future. The French commodore 
at once despatched an officer of rank to congratulate Haidar Ali, 
and the next day be landed himself in state, to pay him a visit of 


ceremony. 

* The only English writer who at- havt rendered this inaction necessary, 
tempts to justify the English admi- But there are no grounds for this 
ral’s delay befL Negapatam, the supposition. Thh 
author of Transactions ih India^ says then likewise m a state of comp ste 
that the situation of the army may inacdou. 
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His receptiofi was magnificent. Met on landing by the principal 
nobles of Mysore, escorted by Haidar Alfa own bodyguard of 
European cavalry, he was greeted on the threshold of the state tent 
by that prince himself. The appeifrance of Haidar Ali was a 
signal for a general presentation of arms* on the part of the troops 
drawn up in battle array. The drums beat, the trumpets sounded, 
the attendants sang hymns recbrding the prowess of the French. 
Not a single mark of respeffct or of honour was omitted. 

The interview listed three hours. Towards the close of it 
Sufifren suggested to Haidar that he should come down to the sea 
shore to look at the French fleet dressed out in his honour. But 
Haidar, who was suffering, and who did not care to undergo the 
•exertion that would be necessary, replied that he '^had left his 
** camp for one object only, that of seeing so great a man, and that 
new that he had seen him Ch^re was nothing remaining that he 
“ cared .to see." ' ^ • 

The two following days ^ere spent in giving and receiving 
presents, and in arranging as to the operations which should take 
place on the arritval «rf,Bus.sy ; just as they were engaged in 
discussing this qulstiSn, •intelligence wae received of the ai rival 
at Point de Galle of the advanced guard of Bussy's fleet under 
M. d'^ymar. • 

Bussy, in fact, hadset out frony Cadiz in December 1781 with 
two men-of-war, three transports, and & large convoy. His misfor- 
tunes set in early. The convoy was attacked, dispersed, and in part 
destroyed b^ English cruisers, so 'much so that only two ships 
laden with artillery joined him* at the Cape.* He still, however, 
had the soldiers who had embarked on his three transports. Ter- 
rified, however, at a report that the English were about to attack 
the Cape with an army of 6,000 men, he left there 650 of his small 
detachment. Sailing then to tke islands, the perusal of the 
despatches just arrived from Suffren seemed to give him new 
courage. In concert, then, with the Govjrnor, M. de Souillac, be 
detached under M, d'Aymar, two men of war, the St.J^ichel, 64, 
and the lllu&tre, 74f, one frigate, the ConWantc, and nine store- 
ships, carrying 800 men and laden with supplies and ammunition, 
to proceed at once to join Suffren, and to announce thaUhe himself 
would shortly follow with the bulk of his troops. 

It was of the arrival of this squadron at Galle that Sufrren 
received information at KadalAr on the 28 th July, whilst still 
discussing affairs with Haidar Ali. ^ ... 

He lost no time in delay. Some preparations were sui 
necessary. But these were soon completed, and on the morning 
of the 1st August, the French fleet leaving the roadstead m 
which it had patched up Its repairs, fired a parting 


* Many subsequently made their way to the islands. 
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to the great warrior her commodore was 'never destined again to 
bell old. 

Sufifren had two objects in view, the one avowed, the other con- 
cealed : the first to effect a Junction with d'Aymar ; the second 
to capture Trincomali : thh nrst appeared certain ; the second could 
only he accomplished by ‘ great daring.' 

Passing Karikal, Naodr, and Negapatam, the fleet arrived at 
Batacoloa, twenty leagues south of Triueomali, on the 9th August. 
Here it was joined by the Bellona^ a friga|^ of 36 guns, just 
returning from an indecisive liAnd-to-haud enci^nter with the 
Coventry, 32. Her captain, M. de Pierre vert, a nephew of 
Suffren, had been killed in the action. 

Suflfren wdited at Batacoloa till the 21st August, when he* was 
joined by the Bt. Michel and the lllusSre, escorting seven transports 
with troops and stores, and accompanied by the corvette La 
Fortmie. Whilst lying at Batacoloa (le had received despatches 
from France and the islands. Aujongst those from the latter 
was one from Bussy in which that general pointed out hoW 
much to be regretted it was that the Ifrei^i possessed no harbour 
on the eastern coasts egual to Trincomali. » It^cannot be said tnat 
this letter decided Suffren, for his mind had been previously 
made up; but it is probable that this opinion of a man who 
had a great reputation on mattei^s connected^ with India, greatly 
strengthened his determination to §trike for Trincftmali. 

The reinforcements brought by d'Aymar did not remain long 
in Batacoloa. One day was spent in distributing to the#several ships 
the munitions and stores of which they were in need. The 
next day, 22nd Adgust, the entire fleet set sail, and the same 
evening cast anchor in* front of Trincomali. Early on the 
morning of the 25th, Suflfren, having well examined the fortifi- 
cations, moved his fleet to the» east of the forts protecting tlie 
town, with ihe intention to land there his,troops, to the numlier 
of 2,400. This was effected without opposition the same evening. 
On the 26t|| batteries were constructed to play on the eastern face 
of the fort. On the 27th, 28th, and 29tbs fire was opened and 
continued until, on the evening of the last-named day, a breach 
had been# effected in tlie fortifications. Early on the morning 
of the following day Suffren summoned the commandant to sur- 
render. After a long debate, the commanding officer, Captain Mac- 
<lo\vel^ seeing that further resistance was useless, agreed to give up 
^he place on the condition that he and his troops should be 
bansported to Madras and be freg to serve in the war. The 
trench then entered into possession, 

Wncomali capitulated on the Slst August.* It was occupied 
o? French on the 1 at September. On the 2nd the fleet of 
Edward Hughes appeared in sight of the place. 
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We have seen that Sir Edward Hughes, after delaying for nearly 
a fortnight before Negnpatain, at last took his fleet to Madras to 
refit, tie arrived there on the 20th July, and there he was joined 
by the Sceptre and the San Carlos, " ‘ 

The damages which many of his ships had sustained were 
considerable, and he was forcgd to make extraordinary exertions 
to repair them. It had occurred to him that the French com- 
mander might take advantage of the state of his vessels, and the 
gain of a fortryghts time, to n*ake an attempt upon Trincomali. 
To guard as much as possible agaiiist such an attempt, he des- 
patched the Monmouth aud the Sceptre with supplies of men 
and ammunition to that place.* Thinking this sufficient, his 
anxiety on the subject ceas^. It was soon roused, however, to a 
greater extent than ever. • ^ 

I* have mentioned that* the French frjgate Bellona fought an 
indecisive action with the Coventry off Batacoloa ; but 1 did not 
^hen state that the combating vessels had approached sufficiently 
near to that place to eiij^le the captain of the latter ship to see the 
whole French fleet ^t aiiclipr. He at onct) crowded on sail to carry 
the news quickly to Madras. He reached Madras in the middle of 
August and gave the first, intimation to Sir E. Hughes of the 
dangefou^pioximity to Trincomali^ of his enemy. Sir Edward used 
all the despatch tposslble to hasten his departure for Ceylon. At 
length he set out, but, delayed by contrary winds, be arrived before 
Trincomali oi^ly to see tbe French Ajig flying on ^11 the forts, and 
the French fleet at anchor in the bay. 

Suffren saw, not unmoved, tbe English fleet in the offing. 
It was not necessary for him to go out and fight it, for he had 
succeeded to the fullest extent of his expectations. He had 
taken Trincomali. There were r^t waning officers in his fleet 
to urge upon him to run no furthei* risk. The party which, ever 
since his departure from the islands, had constantly endeavour- 
ed to thwart his measures, had been weakened but not annihilated, 
by the deportation France of de Cillart, de Maiirville, aud 
de Forbiu. The head of this party was his second in command, 
M. de Troiuelin captain of the ship AnnihaL Supported by 
de St. Felix of the ArUaien^ by de la Liindelle of the BizarrC) 
and others, de Tromelin urged upon tbe commodore tbe advisabil- 
ity of resting upon his laurels. “ I’lie issue of a combat,’' he said, 
“ was uncertain, and might deprive them of all that they had 
gained.” Such was their os^nsible reason; but it cannot be 
doubted that it was used to cover alike their jealousy of their 

• These ships were* descried by the Negapatani. It is probable that they 
French fleet on the 3rd of August off did nut go further. 
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chief, and their longing desire to return to the fiibfl beauties of the 
Isle of France. As for de Tromeliu, he had held back in every 
action, and it was a matter of surprise that he had not been deport- 
ed with the others after th^last engagement. 

It is necessary to give this summary of the* debates which 
preceded the action, because thev exercised a momentous influence 
on the action itself. * ' 

Before giving a decisive answer to Bis peace-pleading captains, 
Suflren determined to ascertain the number of the enemy^^j^ 
vessels. He accordingly signalled to the frigate Sellona to recon- 
noitre. The Bellona in a very short space of time signalled back 
that there were twelve English ships. This decided Suffren. He 
had fourteen.* Turning to his advisers, he said, * If the enemy 
had more ships then 1 have, I would'abstain ; if he had an equal 
number, I could scarcely refrain ; bul as he has fewer, there is no 
choice; we must go oui and fight him.'’ 

The fact is that Sufiren saw, thhugh his captains would not 
or could not see, that a grand opportunity, possibly the last, no^ 
offered to strike a decisive blow for do\juioion ,in Southern India. 
Could he but destroy, or effectually • diSafcie, the fleet of Sir 
Edward Hughes, everything was still possible. Bussy was on 
the point of arriving ; Haidar Ali istill lived, threateniijg the 
English possessions all round \ Madras ; the attenuated English 
army, deprived of its fleet, would be unable \o keep the field ; 
and there was nothing to prevent the victorous French fleet 
from sailing with the monsoon wind to Madras;* and crushing 
out the domination of the English im the countries south of the 
river Krishna. TBere was the one obstacle offered by the twelve 
ships of Sir fidward Hughes; and Suffren had fourteen. 

That Suffren entertained such hopes is beyond a doubt. Writing 
to a friend on the 14lh, aftei»the battle I am about to describe, 
and alluding to the excellent conduct cS the captain of the 
lllustnt M. de Bruy^rjes de Chalabre, he used this expression : 
“Noone<^uld have borne himself better than he did; if all 
had done like*' him, we should have been* masters of India for 
ever.”t 

But lQ(t us now turn to the events of this memorable day. 
Decided by the signal from the Bellona to fight, Suffren, after 

* The French fleet consisted of the Sultan^ 74 ; the Superb^ 74 ; the 
« Hh'oi, 74 ; Vllluitre^ 74 ; VOrient^ Monarca, 74 ; the Exeter^ 64 ; the 
74 ; V Annibale 74 ; l^At^Usien^ 64 ; le Sceptre, 64; the Eagle, 64; the Magna^ 
64; le St Mkkel, 64; le Brillant, time, 64 ; the Monmouth, 64 ; the /sis, 
®4 ; le Sphinx, 64 ; VAjax, 64 ; U Ten- 66; the Worcester, 64 ; and five frigates 
pear, 64 ; le Bizarre, 64 ; le Petit A nni- and one corvetj^, carrying in aU 97^ 

; and four frigates, carrying in guns. 

all 1,038 gnns. The English fleet com- t This letter was published in the 
prised the Bero^ 74 j the Barford, 74 ; OwietU de Frmee of 31 at March 1783. 

0 
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a short exhortation to his captains, weighed anchor, and stood 
out towards the enemy who appeared Inclined to entice him gently 
away from the harbour* As he approached, he signalled to 
form line in the pre-arranged order. signal, though repeated 

again and again, was so badly executed by some of the malcontent 
captains, that itcappeared to the English as if their enemy was 
about, after all, to decline^^an engagement. At length, however, 
their intentions became clear. Their line, though badly formed — 
the ships being at uilequal distanqps from each other, here crowded, 
there separated by a long interval— approached till within cannon- 
shot. 

Suffren, dissatisfied with the unequal formation his ships had 
taken up, signalled then to^ his captains to reserve their fire till 
they should be at close quarters with the enemy. He endeavoured 
to eflforce this order by firing a ‘gum The signal was misunder- 
stood to signify the immediate^opening of fire. The fire accordingly 
evened simultaneously along the whole line of the fleet. The 
compliment was quickly returned, and in a few minutes the action 
became general. • ^ 

Leaving for a mofhent tile van and rear guards of both fleets, we 
will tumour attention to the centre, in which the rival commanders 
were opposed to each other.' The French centre was composed 
of the HCroSt tht IlhjLstref the Sphinx^ the Flamandy and the 
Fetit Annibal Of these five the Sphinx and the Petit Annibal 
had, by bad seamanship or ill-will on the part of their captains, 
mixed themselves with the vanguard, the Ftamand had tacked 
herself on the rear guard, whilst, on the other, hand, the Ajax, 
of the rear guard, had joined the centrp. It was then with only 
three vessels, the ECros, the Illustre, and the AjaXy that Suffren 
came to close quarters with the English adnjiral. 

Here he found ready to recefv^ him, and arranged with 
that care for discipline and obedience to orders, which is one 
of the glories of the English services, ihe ^Burford, the Superb, 
the Sultan, the Eagle, the Hero, and the Monarca: For one 
hour the unequal combat lasted, fought with admirable courage 
on both sides ; at the end of that period Suffren saw that the 
odds were too great, and that unless he received prompt Assistance 
he must succumb. , He signalled, therefore, to the 8L .Michel 
commanded by d’Aymar, and to the Annibal commanded by 
de Tromelin, to come to his aid Neither obeyed, De Kersaison, 
however, brought up the Brillant, though not in a position to 
offer the most effectual asslstanOb. 

Whilst this murderous hand-to-hand conflict was going on 
in the centre, thft two extremities continued pounding at each 
other at long distances. In this the French had ‘ somewhat the 
advantage. The Exeter was disabled, and forced to draw out of the 
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line ; the Im suffered severely, and her captain, Iiuftiley, was killed ; 
the yfoTcesieVt who lost her captain, Wood, and the Monmouth^ 
were riddled. On the French side, the Comolante, a 40 gun 
frigate, which had been brought into action, lost her captain, 
Pdan ; the Vengeur^ hafidg fired away all her ammunition, retired 
from the action, and caught fire, with difficulty extinguished : the 
remainder of the squadron continued to fire witiliout order, and at 
long distances, notwithstanding that the signal for close action was 
still flying on the commodore’s ship. ^ 

At 4 oxlock in the afternoon, Ijlie fight having Jasted then one 
hour and a half, the situation of the French commodore had become 
extremely critical. The A^ax had been so riddled as to be able 
to retire ofily with the greatest difficulty. The Hiros^ the 
lllustre, and the Brillant had to Jbear unsupported the weight 
of the concentrated fire of the centre division of the English fleet. 
At 4^’clock the ArMsUn came to the* commodore’s rescue ; *but 
even then tlie odds were too great. About 5 o’clock the m’ainmast, 
the fore topmast, and the mizen topmast of the H^ros came dowi/ 
with a tremendous crash. The hurral^s of the English first 
showed Suffreii that Jhey thought litT^ad s|ruck his flag. JTot 
for long did they remain under this delusion. Rushing on 
the poop, Suffreii cried with a vqice which sounded above 
the roar of the combat: Br^ng flags; bring up all thtf white 
flags that are below and cover my ship *wit]!l them.” These 
words inspired his men with renewed energy. The contest con- 
tinued with greater fury than, ever. The Burford,^ the Sultan^ 
and the Superb had already felt, aad now felt again its effects. 
Hope was beginning to rise> when at the moment it was whispered 
to Suffren that he had already expended 1,800 rounds of shot, and 
that his ammunition was exhausted ! 

Powder, however, remained, ^nd with powder alone he continued 
the fire, so as to delude the enemy. But he had begun to 
despair: already he was thinking of spiking the guns, and, 
enticing thj enemy’s shtps close to him, of blowing up his ship 
and her neighbours with her, when an eyent occurred which 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

Suddenly, at half-past five, the wind shifted from the south-west 
to the east-south-east. This enabled the vanguard of the French 
fleet to come to the aid of, and to cover, its centre. At the same 
time the English fleet wore. But on resuming position it kad 
tio longer the hardly-pressed ships of the French centre to 
encounter, but those of the vanguard which till then had only 
engaged at a distance and were comparatively fresh. 

The battle then re-engaged. But now it was^ the turn of the 
French, The Hero lost her mainmast at twenty minutes past six 
and her mizenmast soon after. The maintopmast of the WoreesUr 
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was shot away* dbout the same time. The Superb, the Barford, 
the Eagle, and the Monmouth had previously been disabled. 

At length night fell, and the engagement ceased— another drawn 
battle. Both fleets remained all niglit pear the scene of action. 
The next morning that of the French entered the harbour of 
Trincomali, the English set sail for Madras. * 

Such was the great sea fight off Trincomali. That the majority 
of the French captains* behaved disgracefully was broadly 
asserted by Snffr^n, and was admitted by his adversaries. 
In the English%iccounts published in India at that period those 
captains were stigmatised as being * unworthy to serve so great 
a man’, whilst even in the Calcutta Gazette it iyas admitted 
that Sufifren had been very badly seconded. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that he was riglft in saying as he did in the letter 
I have already referred to, tfiatf if all had fought like the captain 
of the Illustre he would have mastered •Southern India, ‘As it 
was, the battle was not witlirflit its effect on the campaign. 

' The Madras Government was so sensible of the damages sus- 
tained by the Engjish <0^t, and so cognizant of the enterprising 
spirit of the French commodore, that they* ordered their army to 
fall back on Madras. Had there been at the head of the French 
land fprees a man possessing but the atom of a brain, the dream of 
Dupleix, of Lalh, and of SuffrCn, might even then Lave been 
realised ! • • 

The consequences to some of the French captains were serious. 
On the 13th September de TromeHn of the Annibal, de St. Felix 
of the Ar/esien, and de la Landellc of the Bizarre, were shipped 
off to the Isle of France. They were accornTpanied by de Galles 
of the Petit Annihal, whose health renSered necessary the change. 

The French fleet having repaired damages, and having lost one 
of its vessels (VOrient), which %truck on a rock the morning 
after the action, sailsd from Trincomali on the 30th September, 
and arrived off Kadaldr on the 4th October. Here Suffren had the 
misfortune to lose the Bizarre which, taken too near the shore, 
ran aground. On tlm 15th, he set out wdth the remainder of his 
ships to winter at Achin. He arrived there on the 7th November. 

It is time now to take a glance at the land operations.*- 


’“•It is very difficult to reconcile 
the accounts given by the rival actors 
of the latter . part of the action. 
The English writers assert that tlit 
French entered the harbour that very 
night. Vice-Admirjil Bouet-Wif- 
laumez and the Fi*ench authorities of 
the time assert that t^uflren signalled 
to chase the English, but that they 


got away ; and that the French entered 
Trincomali the next morning. Truth 
would appear to be that both sides 
were thoroughly exhausted, and were 
lad to discontinue the battle; that 
oth anchored that night near to where 
they had fought, and that the French 
entered the harbour early in the 
morning. 
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V. 

We left the French auxiliary land force under Duchemin in 
the strongly fortified position of Kalinfir,— a position in which 
Haidar Ali had left then^ disgust at the conduct of their com- 
mander, to go in person with his own troops alone to bafifle the 
designs of Coote on Arni (2nd June 1782). We have seen how he 
accomplished that task. Shortly’ after the action which took 
place before that fortress, and the nfore trifling skirmishes that 
followed, the English army retired to the vicinity of Madras. 

On his side Haidar Ali cantoned his main arAy on the high 
ground near the river Poni, sixteen miles north of Arcot, conduct- 
ing thence |he siege of Vellore. Thence also he despatched his 
son Tippfi, with a considerable force, to counteract the manteuvres 
of the English on the western coast.* The French auxiliary force 
under Duchemin remained intrenched mear Kadaltir in a stat^ of 
complete inactivity. Here on the 13th September JDuchemin, 
who had been long ailing, died. He was succeded by Count 
d’ OfFelize, the colonel of the regiment of Austrasia, a man res- 
pected for his judgment and good sense^. , • 

But it was soon seen that active hostilities hadiby no means ceased. 
Taking advantage of the absence of Haidar at Kadaltir, whither he 
had repaired for his interview with the French commodore, Sir 
Eyre Coote had succeeded by a Shdden and rapid march, in intro- 
ducing a six months* supjily of stores and amniunition into the 
threatened fortress of Vellore. Haidar, who had too late received 
intelligence of his enemy's movement, hastened tc^ attempt to 
defeat it, but arrived only in time to witness its successful 
execution. Haidar then returned to his camp on the river Poni. 
Coote, waiting until the excitement caused by his recent raid 
should have subsided, thought it might just be possible to steal a 
march upon the ruler of^ Mysore? and, pouncing upon Kadaltir, not 
only to seize^hat fortified depot’, but to destroy at a blow the French 
auxiliary force. He had,every hope that in this attempt hb would 
be supported by the frigate and transports containing stores and 
a battering train, which had been expedited from Madras for that 
purpose. He therefore attempted it. 

Succeedftig in eluding the vigilance of Haidar, Coote found him- 
self, on the 6th September, on the red hills near Pondichery. 
He commanded thence a complete view of the* sea. But to his 
disappointment not a sail was to be seen. There was but a 
march between him and the French encampment. Without a 
battering train, however, the changes of success were slight, and 
repulse would be fatal, for Haidar would not long delay to 
act on his communications. As it was, even, his •position was foil 
of peril. Still he maintained it for some days, straining his 
o^^es towards the sea. Nor did he cease to hope, until an express 
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from Madras informed' him that Trincomali had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy, and that the fleet, badly treated in an en- 
counter before that place, was in full sail for Madras. He at 
once resigned hope and fell back on t^e presidency town. 

Seldom, it may be safely afiirmed, nave English interests in 
Southern India been exposed to greater danger than they were on 
this occasion. Haidar was encamped in an impregnal)le position 
within easy distance of Madfas ; two thousand of the famed horsemen 
of Mysore encircled*tbe capital endeavouring to cut off supplies ; a 
large addition t^the French land force was momentarily expected ; 
the fleet, by the capture of Trincomali, had been deprived of the 
only possible place of refuge on the Coromandel coast during the 
N.-E. monsoon, then about to break: and, added to all, a famine, 
such as had not been knbwn for years, was devastating the 
country.* It seemed tha,t ‘it required but one energetic push on 
the part of the enemy to make the whole edifice of Eritisii 
supremacy topple over. • 

' The damages sustained by the English ships in the action 
off^Trincomali rendered tt^langerous for them to wait the first burst 
of the monsoon imthh open roadstead of Madras. Sir Edward 
Hughes, therefore, immediately after his arrival, announced to 
the governor, Lord Macartney, his intention to take his fleet 
round to Bombay as soon as he should be able to patch up the 
injured ships, fii vain did the Governed’ remonstrate. Sir Edward 
Hughes was obdurate, and rightly obdurate. He knew well the 
force of the fnonsoon and his inability to brave it. He therefore 
adhered to his resolution. 

His efforts to put his ships in order, to re-Victual and re-equip 
them, were stimulated not less by the close proximity of the 
monsoon, than by a report which reached Madras that Snffren 
was about to make an attempt ^on Negapatam.f With all his 
efforts, however, Hughes could not sail before the 15th October \ 
but on the 15th October he sailed. ^ 

The morning of the 15th had been threatening, showing evpy 
indications of a storm. The result did not belie the promise.- 

* A contemporary, the author of the dying. Two liundred^at least of 
Tramactiom in India, writing three the natives perished every day in the 
years after the even thus describes streets and the suburbs. * • * AH 
the famine and its consequences : was done which private charity could 
‘‘At this moment a famine raged in do; but it was u whole people in 
Madras and every part of the Car- beggary ; a nation which stretched 
natic, and, by the tempest now des- out its hand for food. • • * For 
cribed, all foreign resources thlt eighteen months did this destruction 
depended on an intercourse by sea rage from the gates of Madras to 
were at an end * ^ The roads, the gates of Tanjore.” ♦ 

the outlets and even the streets (of t He had been seen off Negapatam 
Madras) were everywhere choked up on the let October, 
with heaps of dead and crowds of 
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The following morning the long line of coasfc^ c/ff Madras was 
strewed with wrecks ; many vessels foundered, some were driven 
on shore. Of the small craft containing the rice supplies which 
had been sent from the mga;® northern ports and roadsteads, not 
a single one remained. 

The ships of Sir Edward Hughes though they escaped absolute 
destruction met with little short' of it. For d whole month no 
two ships of the fleet could speak with*each other. The Superb, 
which carried the admiral’s flag, had been at an early date reduced 
to such a condition that Sir Edward took the first opportunity 
to shift his flag to the Sultan. They were upwards of two months 
in making tlje voyage to Bombay. And when the admiral arrived 
there on the 20th December, he arrived with a shattered fleet 
and with sickly crews.* • 

Four days after the departur»5 of Sir Edward Hughes fjom 
Madras, Sir Robert Bickerton arrived there with five ship^ of war 
and a large number of transports hhving on board about 4,000 
infantry and 340 cavalry. Having landed these he, too, sailed foj^ 
Bombay. .• 

Meanwhile Suffren had aiTived at AcTiin November). He 
stayed there till the 15th January, engaged in refitting his ships, in 
attending to his crews, and in sending cruisers into the Bay of 
Bengal, where they made some' important captures.f Early in 
January he heard of the dedth of Haidar Ali (7th December). He 
ietermined therefore to return at once to the Coromandel coast to 
Joncert fresh measures with Tippti Sfiltan. « 

Suffren, sailing on the 15tli Jdnuary, arrived off Kadaldr 
Jarly in February.* • He was surprised to find there neither 
idings of Bussy, norauy^news regarding two ships of jhis fleet, 
he Annibal and the Bellona, which he had sent to cruise in the 
Bay of Bengal. He sta’yed thei*e but a few days ; then, having 
detached two of his ships, the St Michel l^be Coventry, 
towards Madras to intercept an English convoy, he sailed for 
Trincomali, and arrived tnere on the 23rd February. 

Here he was joined not only by his missing ships, but, on the 
10th March, by the squadron which was escorting Bussy, con- 
dsting of irfiree line of battle ships, one frigate and thirty-two 
transports. 

- • * 

Itis acuriouB circumstauce con- 19th October without experiencing 
ejected with the law of storms, first bad weather ; that he left it, the very 
liat Suffren, who left Kadalfir the day he had landed his troops, for 
wnie day as that on which Sir Bvnbay, and arrived there some 
Hughes left Madras, experienced weeka before Sir E. Hughes without 
|^*y:fine weather; he noticed the experiencing any bad weather in 
soming storm and avoided it ; that transit. ' 

Bickerton reached Madras f Amongst others the Coventry, a 
witn five sail of the line on the frigate carrying 32 guns. 
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The troops tinder the' command of the Marquis de Bussy, consist- 
Jng of about 2,300 men,* were escorted to the Coromandel coast 
and were landed safely at Porto Novo on the 19th March. I 
propose DOW to show the state in whi£b the new commaDder found 
the affairs of the French and their allyT 

The English having concluded peace with the M^rhatas had, early 
in the year, made in communication with them so strong a demon- 
stration on the western coast, that Tippd bad been forced to 
start with the bulk of his army to defend his own dominions. 
But before thif had happened* General Stuart bad succeeded Sir 
Eyre Coote in command of theEnglish forces at Madras. Rein- 
forced, as we have seen, Stuart moved in February on to Karangtili 
and Wandewash, the fortifications of which places he de'^stroyed. The 
Mysorean army under Tippd and the French auxiliaries under 
ffOffelizo were occupying {^position at the time within twelve miles 
of Wandewash, and an action between their army and the English 
seemed at one time iramineni; but Tippd’s preparations had not 
'^been completed when Stuart offered battle, and when TippiVs 
plpns had matured S^'irt had retired. It was immediately 
after this that Tippd <star‘ted with the b/ilk of his army and one 
French regiment for Mysore, leaving 3,000 infantry and 7,000 
cavalry at the disposal of diOffelize. 

Th^ English authorities still cljmg to the plan of wresting, by 
a combined attatk by sea and Ijj-nd, the fortified dep6t of Kadalur 
from the French. Arrangements having been concerted with Sir 
Edward Hughes, Stuart set out. from the vicinity of Madras 
on the 2lst April, at the head of about 15,000f men. Ashe 
advanced towards Wandewash, d’Offelize, .whose European force 
had been reduced to about 600 men, feft back in the direction of 
Kadalur, 

Bussy, we have seen, arrived at Kadaidr on the 19th March, 
in plenty of time, by an active initiative, to prevent the investi- 
ture of that place. But the Bussy who returned to India in 1773 
was no longer the hardy warrior who ‘had electrified Southern 
India in the years between 1754 and 1760 ; who had made of the 
Sul>adar of the Dekhan a French prefect, and whose capacity to 
dare had supplied the want of soldiers. If the Bussy of 1766, by 
his genius, his activity, his daring, his succes.s, foreshadowed in 
some respects thb illustrious warrior who, just forty years later, 
displayed the same qualities to conquer Italy, the Bussy of 1783, 
corrupted by wealth, enervated by luxury, and careful only of his 

* They consisted of detachmAts f R® set out with about 3,000 
n’om the |egiment of de la Mark, from Europeans ' and 11,500 natives, but 
^e regiment d’A^uitaine, from the was joined almost immediately by 600 
Royal Roussillon, and of 300 artillery Europeans just landed. 
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ease, more resembled that scion of the h'buse ol JBourbon, once 
his sovereign, who consecrated all liis hours to his mistresses, who^ 
left the nomination of tlie generals of the armies of France to 
a de Pompadour, and wh^auished a Choiseul on the requisition 
of a Du Barry I 

Bossy, then, instead of acting with vigour, did nothing. He 
did not even show himself to his. men. He kept himself— to 
borrow the language of one of his cour#trymen — “ invisible in his 
tent like a rich Nabob.” Instructed by Colond d’Offelize of the 
advance of the English, and iufornted by that officeg that he pledg- 
ed himself to maintain his force at Permacdl, if he were but 
supported, Bussy not only refused, but abandoned every outlying 
fortification alid fell back within Kadaldr 

The fort of Kadjilur was a quadrangle of unequal sides, extreme- 
ly weak in many respects, and pos^es^in" an indifferent flanking 
defence. From two to. four miles from its western face inland 
were the hills of Bandapalam. A litile estuary formed by’the sea 
covered the eastern and southern faces. It was defended by the/ 
whole French force, reduced now by sickness and detachments 
lent to Tippu to 2,300 .Europeans, and by» a ’Mysorean force *of 
3,000 infantry and 7,000 horse. 

The English army arrived before (fadalur on the 4th June* 
On the 7th, secure of the support of the fleet, which bad arrived 
at Porto Novo, it made •a circuit round the hill and took up a 
position two miles southward from the fort, its left resting on 
the hills, its right on the estuary. In making this (jircuit Stuart 
so exposed his left to the enemy, that the Major of the regiment 
of Austrasia, .de Bojsseaux, ventured to disturb the French 
Nabob” in his tent, to portit out the capital crime the , English 
were coinmittiiig. But Bussy, not with difficulty, restrained him- 
self. He had arrived at a time^f life when men no longer attack. 

It was onl^ when Stuart had definitely taken up his position 
to the south that Bussy formed up his Torce outside Kadalur, 
in a line nq^irly parallel the enemy, and began to cover it with 
in trench me nts. • ^ 

On the 13th General Stuart ordered an attack on the right of ^ 
the Freugh line under the command of Colonel Kelly. The 
attack, after gaining two positions, was, thanks to the skill and 
energy of Colonel d’Uffelize, repulsed with great loss at the third. 
The success of the French seemed assured, but they pursued the 
retiring enemy too far, and General Stuart, noticing his opportu- 
nity, came up between them aud their iutrenchmeuts, and 
gained a position which would enable him the next day to com- 
mand the entire French line of defence. Upon this the fight 
ceased, and Bussy, who for the ilay had exch*anged his tent for 
a palanquin, withdrew his troops during the night within Kadaldr. 

fl 
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All this tiw the *sea had been commanded by the Eoglisli 
fleet. But on the evening of the day on which the French bad 
had been driven within Kadaldr, a circumstance occurred which 
brings again upon the scene the illustrious French admiral* at 
the hour of the direst needs of his couiifiy. 

We left Suflren on the IDth March landing the army of Bussy at 
Porto Novo. Goasting then .southwards, he arrived on the 11 tli 
April, after a slow and difficult journey, within sight of Trinco- 
mali. In spite (jf the presence of the English off the coast he 
entered the h^ybour, and at once set to work to relit his fleet. 
Of his fifteen ships all but five were still under repair, wheri on 
the 24th May, the English fleet again passed Tiincomali in full sail 
to the south." Imagining that this demonstration Was but a feint 
to draw him towards EvadaUir .so that Trincomali might be cap- 
tured in his absence, Suffr^ contented himself with sendiii« 
some transports escorted by frigates to .ICadalur, and coiKiniictl 
his repairs. Again, on the# 31st May, the English fleet appeared, 
\ bearing northwards, and this time it even made a demonstration 
to attack the harboiy:. But it was only a demonstration. At 
the end of two^ days^ir Edward Ilpghcs went on to take 
up at Porto Novo a position which was to support the attack ol 
the land army on KadalAr^ Two days later the French frigates and 
trans?ports which had been sen}, to convey stores to Kadalur re- 
turned to Triucf malb The senior capfciiu of the expedition brought 
with him a letter from Bussy, ‘written early in June, painting his 
need.s and i^iploring assistance. 

Sulfren was not the man to turn a deaf ear to an exhortation ol 
of tliat nature. It is true tliat he knew his fleet to be inferior 
in number, in condition, and in weight of metal to that of tlio 
enemy ; f but he felt that the interests of France would be bettor 
served by his provoking an imeqiial contest, the issue of which 
miglit however be favourable, than, by allowing her last army to 
succumb without a b*low.j He therefore did not hesitate for a 
moment. Ho did not even consult any 6ne ; but suj^imoning ou 
board the flag ship^lie captains of his fleet he informed them in a 
few spirit-stirring words that the army at Kadaliir was lost unless 
the fleet went to succour it ; that the glory of saving it \sps reserved 
for them ; and that whatever might be the result, they would at 
least attempt it. • 

These words were received by the assembled captains with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Instantly every hand lent itself to the 

* buffren had been promoted* in eighteen ahips of war carrying 1,-^2 
March 1873 to the rank of lieutenant- guns. 

gMral, a title corresponding to that | The conduct of Sulfren on this 

occasion, may well be contrasted with 

t The French fleet consisted of that of d’AclitS in 1761. VidelMortj 
fifteen ships of war and one frigate of the French in India. 
carrying i,008 guns ^ the English of 
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ivork. The crews of all but three of the frigates wcfi’e transferred 
to the line of battle ships to bring up the complement of these 
bo working capacity. On the lUh June the fleet left Trin- 
coinali. On the evening oflhc 13th it came within sight of 
Kiuhiltir to gladden by its "^fppearance the hearts of the soldiers 
\>ho had been forced that day to retire witiiin its fortifications. 

Sir Edward Hughes was at Porto Novo. His light ships having 
signalled the French fleet, he at once stood in for Kadalur, 
and anchored in front of it The 14th and IStl^ the state of the 
wind reinlercd it impossible for Sufken to force on action, and 
the Englisli admiral, rightly regarding the capture of Kadalur as 
the main object of tlio campaign, conceived that he best contributed 
to the accomplishment of .that object by covering the beseiged 
fort. On the IGth, however, the wind changed, and the French 
llfot bore down on its enemy. '.She' English admiral at onoe 
woiglifl^l anchor and sto(id to sea, hoping that by standing out 
and ca tel ling the light breezes which lie thought he detected in 
the open, he might bear down in his turn and take Suffreu at ^ 
disadvantage. Bub this did not happen, ami Suifren, still bearing 
towards the coast, reaped, tlie fruit of his^happy Jiudacity by occu- 
pying, without firing a shot, the place in front of Kadalhr which 
had just been vacated by his English riv^l ! 

It is impossible to speak in tern^s of too higl^ commendatio'h of 
tliis display of combined genius, and ^daring, 'lo bi^it on the open 
soa a Heet of equal or of greater numbers is no doubt a splendid 
achievement; but it is an lujhievcment in which# the lower 
iiiituie of man, that which is termed brute force, has a considerable 
f^hare. But to gain a^l.the effect of a victory without fighting, to 
dislodge an enemy superior hi uumliers from a position of vital 
importance without firing a shot, — that indeed is an exorcise of the 
highest faculties of man^s liigh(«' nature, a feat of intellectual 
power not oftej^ bestowed, but* generally combined, when given, 
'vith that strength of nerve which knows when and how to dare,* 


* It is curious to note the manner fleet being invwible ami its situation 
in which tliis achievement is alluded unknown.’^ The author of Memoirs 
to by ICnglish writers. Wilks, with of the late war in Asia^ himself a 
Ids usjial strliightfor ward ness, writes combatant, spc*aks of the French fleet 
thus; “On the 16th, he (Hughes) as ’‘a crazy fleet consisting of 15 
"^^‘iglied anchor, with tlie expectation sail of ships, halt* of them in very bad 
ot bring-ing tlie enemy to close action, condition.” He merely mentions that 
hut such was the superior skill or “ it occupied the place vacated by Sir 
tnrtune of M. Suffren that on the E. Hughes’ fleet ooiwisting of 18 
same night, at half-past 8, he anchored coppered ships (tlieir crews greatly 
abreast of the fort, and the dawn debilitated by sickness).” Campbell 
ot (lay presented to tae English army and the writer of the TransaGtions 
•before Cuddalore the mortifying pass over the event in silence, 
spectacle of the French fleet in the Even Mill ignores it ; but it is a well' 
exact position abandoned by their attested fact, 
on the previous day. the English 
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The clocks ’ of Ka<lal6r were striking half- past eight when 
SuflPreu anchored before the town. With the prescience of a true 
commander he had discovered that of the two enemies before him 
it was necessary to drive off the one ijefbre attacking the other* 
Were he to leiid his sailors to join in atTflttack on General Stuart, 
hi* might at any moment be assailed at a disadvantage by Ad- 
miral Hughes. «Instead therefore of disembarking his own men 
he embarked a thousand soldiers to strengthen his ships. 

This cmbarkatio\| took place on the 17th. On the 18th Suffren 
wi-ighed anchor and stood out, blit neither on that day nor on the 
day following could he succeed in bringing the enemy to action. 
On the 20th November Sir Edward Hughes, whose men were 
suffering from scurvy, and whose supplies of water flrere running 
short,* found it absolutcl}^ necessary to accept a contest or to 
be^r up for Madras. He ph6se^the former alternative. 

In tl\e contest which was about to commence Suffren was in 
number of ships, in their •condition, and in weight of metal 
vconsiderably inferior to the English.^* On the other hand his 
slyps were better inannfd. But that which gave him the greatest 
confidence was thj» qfuality of his captains. For the first time 
the ships of his fleet were commanded by men whom he could 
trust. ^ c 

At*i-past 4 j in the. afternoon, the two fleets, having come within 
range, almost siiflultaneously opened fiiw. Immediately afterwards 
the Flamand, 50, attempting to pierce the enemy's line, was 
attacked oniioth sides by iheFxeter and the Ivjiexihle. Her cap- 
tain, de Salvart, was killed, bift the first lieutenant succeeded in 
rescuing h^r from her perilous position. , * 

Whilst this was being attempted tlfb Heros and Illustre en- 
gaged at once the Superb^ tlie Monarca and the Barford ; the 
Argonaute the Sultan; the Iktit AHnibal the Africa; the 
Vengeur the Magnp^mine ; the *Uardi at once the Bristol and 


• fle had lost, during little more 
tlihii a month, nearly 39000 men from 
the same cause. It is to this that 
the English writers attribute his un- 
willingness to accept an engagement. 

t The English fleet consisted of 
the Gibraltar j 80, tfie Defence, 74, 
the Uero, 74, the Sultan., 74, the 
Superb^ 74, the Cumberland, 74, the 
Monarca^ 70, the Barford, 70, the 
Inflexible, 64, the Exeter, 64, Hie 
Worcester, 64, the Afxica, 64, tlie 
Sceptre, < 4 ^ the M^gnamine, 64 , the 
Eagle, 64, the Monmouth, 64, the 
Bristol, 50. the his, 50. 

The French fleet, of the Fendant, 
74, the Argonaute, 74, the E^ros, 


74, the Illu^tre, 74, fthe Annibal, 
74. the Sphinx, 64, the Brillant, 
64, the Ajax 64, the Vengeur, 64, 
tlie Severe, 64 th Uardi, 64, the 
Arthien, 64, 'he St. Mid'hel, 60, the 
Flamand, 50, the Petit Annibal, 50, 
and the Conaolante frigate, 40, brought 
into the line, 'I'he I’rench had also 
three frigates, the Fvie, the Cleopatre 
and the Coventry. On board of one 
of these, in consequence of an express 
order of the king, provoked by tlie 
capture of Count de Grasse in his 
contest with Uodney, Suffren hoisted 
his flag during the action. The 
EnuHsh bad also two frigates, the 
Active and the Medea. 
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the Monmoiith. In the rear division th*e Fendomt encountered 
the Inflexible and then the Gibraltar^ whilst the Bphinx 
tackled the Defence. The other ships of both fleets were not less 
activity engaged. ^ 

At about half- past 6 tffSmizen topmast of the Fendant caught 
fire, and her commander was forced to take her for a moment out 
of the line. The Gibraltar , with whom she had been engaged, 
seized this opportunity to attempt to bicak the French line, but 
tlie Flamand covered her consort and kCrpt the enemy at bay 
till the fire was extinguished, and the Fendant »returned to her 
position. 

The murderous contest was kept up on both sides until past 
seven o'clock, when darkness supervened and the firing ceased. 
Neither fleet had lost a ship, both kad been severely handled ; 
but tlie practical victory would he hajburally to that which wpuld 
be Me to compel the other to retire from the vicinity of Kadaldr. 
That question was soon decided. • 

During the night the French fleet beat about endeavouring 
to jeinain close to Kadaldr, but the (Currents took it dowi^ to 
Poridicliery. There, in,the course of th*e foHow^ng day, it anchored, 
but early on the morning of the 22nd, his light ships signalling 
the English fleet bearing N.-N.-E, Swffren immediately weighed 
anc])or and stood out in pursuit. When, .however, he feached 
Kadalur the enemy was mo- longer in sight ; Sh E, Hughes had 
borne up for Madras * 

Thus then had Suffren by combined skill and v.'ilour attained 
one of his objects. He had driveil one enemy from the coast ; he 
would now aid in fdreing the other to retreat. That saftiie evening, 
the 23rd June* he landed iTot only the thousand soldiers he had bor- 
rowed from the fort, but added to them 2,4:00 men from his 
sailors. • • 

More he ^ould not do. Hfe could comipand and win battles 
on sea. He could send bis men on shore, but on the land his own 
men, he higiself even, Same under the orders of Bussy. And we 
have seen what the Bussy of 1783 was. STet this man, once so 
distinguished, had now an opportunity at the like of which he 


* The'^impartial hiatorlan, Lieuten- Madras, whilst Suftren wresting from 
ant-Colonel Wilks, by no means a his enemies the praise of superior 
lover of the French, states that “ The address, and even the claim of victory^ 
English Admiral, after receiving the if victory belong to him who attains 
detailed reports of thfe state of each his ohject^ resumed his position in the 
sliip, found the whole of his equip- anchorage of Cuddalore.” The italics 
nients so entirely crippled, his crews are my own. Campbell and the author 
so lamentably reduced, and the want of of the Transactions are, as usual, vague 
water so extreme, that he deeme<l it when the matter refers to the success 
indispensable to incur the mortifica- of the French. 

Uon of bearing away for ihe^Roads of 
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would have clutched in his younger days. Covered by the fleet, 
lie could make an a assault on the enemy,— the landing of whose 
battering train had been prevented by the success of Suffren,— with 
numbers superior to their own. Suflreuurged him to this course ; 
cVOflelize urged him; the officers of staff urged him. But 
he would not. He let the golden moments slip. Then Suffren, 
disgusted, returned on board his ship, asking Bussy as he left 
him '' if he expected that he could take his ships to beat the 
enemy on shore.'’ 4 

At last, after nviny hesitations, ^vhen General Stuart had recover- 
ed from the moral depression which the defeat of the English fleet 
had caused him, Bussy determined to risk a sortie. But a sortie 
to succeed must be composed of picked men, and ' those men 
must be well commanded. Bussy omitted both these necessary 
preca^itions. The men hc^ofderted for the work were not only 
not speciajly selected, but their number was insufficient for ^‘d\e 
purpose; their leader moreover, the Chevalier de JDumas, was 
tl «3 least trusted officer in the French force.* The result cor- 
responded to the plan. «. The sortie, made at 3 o’clock in tjie 
morning of the 26tlJ Jmie, 'was repulsed with the loss of about 
40 men killed, and 100 taken prisoners.f 

Notwithstanding this repulse, the English general was too well 
aware o*f his own coipparative weakness to attempt an assault. 
He restricted hinfeelf therefore , to a blockade, and that of merely 
a nominal nature. Tlie French troops drew in unopposed all their 
supplies from Wie country, and Bussy, ccven the Bussy of 1783, liad 
become so emboldened as to talk'of an attack on the besiegers’ camp 
with his combined force, when suddenly the intelligence that the 
preliminaries of peace had been signed ih Europe, induced both 
contending parties to agree to a suspension of arms. 

This suspension assumed on the 3fd September following a per- 
manent character, by tjhe announcement of tho conclusion of the 
peace known in history as the treaty of Versailles. 

The suspension of arms was most unfortiinate for Frapee. The 
army of Stuart beforct Kadalur represented the last hope of the 
English in Southern India. It was reduced then by the want of 
supplies to the last extremities. An attack by the Frencl^iu force 
could have scarcely failed to annihilate it. With its destruction 

* C'dtait im vil intrigant (i’uue nient of Aquitaine. After he had at- 
incapacit^ reconnne. Roia'. "Wilks tained greatness Bernadotte seized the 
says he was inconsolable at not having earliest opportunity of expressing to 
been wounded. « Colonel Langenheim, who commanded 

t Amongst the prisoners taken on the German legion at Kadalfir, and 
this occasion was Ber^iadotte, after- whom he met again in Hanover, his 
wards Marshal of France, Prince of • sense of the kindness with which he 
Pontecorvo, and King of Sweden, had been treated on that occasion. 

He was then a sergeant in the regi- 
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Madras and all Soutlieru India would have j^Jissed over to the 
French.* 

But it was not to be ; nor, even if it had been, can it be imagined 
that the scion of the House of Boiirl)on who then governed 
France, well-in tentioued^Tnough he may have been, would have 
refused to restore it without conditions. His predecessor, after 
having lavished French blood and spent French* treasure in a war 
^\hich was costly, and in spite of himself successful, restored at the 
peace wliich followedf all Ids conquests, anil agreed even to dis- 
miss his guest from his hearth, •saying he “ wo^ild not treat as a 
tradesman hut as a king.’^ This kingly method of benefiting one’s 
adversaries at tlie expense of mie’s country would seem to be an 
heirloom of the House of Bourbon. For, with respect to India, 
the treaty of Versailles carried out precisely the same principle. 
The war winch that treaty termintited Jiad been a most disasirous 
T^aT*for England. SIm? had ‘lost, and rightly lost, her Americau 
colonies ; siie seemed, for the moniefit, shorn of her prestige ; the 
French could liave insisted at least on the restoration of her pos- 
sessions in India to the status quo ante 4761^ This was a Cfvdi- 
nal point whicli neitliar the Republic nor tlie#Einpire would have 
foregone. But* the Bourbons “treated as kings and not as 
tr.iders.” Consequently, though England had hut one apny in 
Southern India, and that army was exposed to destruction, Louis 
XVI. retiounce(] every advantage, and allowed* French India to 
accept, after a victorious campaign, couditious almost identical with 
those which had been forced upon her after the cjpture ol her 
capital in 1701. 

Vet the indifferdbee of the ruler of France, noxious as it was 
to French interests, coukf not detract in the smallest degree from 
the merits of the illustrious man who did, for a time, restore 
French influence to Southern* India. That man was the Bailli J 
do Suffrei^ His five contents with an h^glish fleet, of always 
nearly equal, sometimes of greater force, stamp him as being 
inferior to^none of the Jreat seamen whom France and England 
had till then produced. This has been virtually admitted by the 
writers on naval subjects of both nations. Mr, Clerk, whose 
work on iiaval tactics, originally published in 1778, is said to 
have inspired Rodney with the famous idea of breaking the line, 
republished, in 1790, an edition in which he cites the manoeuvres of 


* Professor H. H. Wilson thus dras, and there was little cliauceof 
writes on this subject ; It seeras defending it successfully against 
probable that but for the opportune Tippoo and the French.” 
occurrence of peace with France, the f The Peace oi Aix la Cbapelle. 
South of India would have been lost J lu 1782 had been nominated 
to the English.' The annihilation of Bailli of the order of the Knights 
the army ui Cuddaloro would have of St. John of Jerusalem, 
been followed by the siege of Ma- 
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Suflfren as coustitating a lesson to all admirals to come, and indicates 
him, as having been the first commander to introduce the princi- 
ple of fighting at close quarters, subsequently carried to so great a 
perfection by Nelson. Vice-Admiral Bouet V^illaumez, in his 
work entitled ‘ Bataillea de terre et demR\ says of Suffren that ho 
was “ the first to disdain the routine professed by the admirals of 
his epoch, consisting of ranging the squadron in one single line 
of battle. He cared not fof the traditions which required one to 
fight at a moderate ciistance. He engaged witliin pistol- shot/' The 
naval historian, • Dr. Campbell, 'l^hose anti-French sympathies are 
strongly marked, is forced to admit that Suffren was worthy of 
being the rival and opponent of Sir Edward Hughes”. I have 
already cited the opinion of Colonel Wilks. Amongst all the 
works I have consulted on tlfe subject I have not found a divergent 
seujiiment. . * • 

The character of Suffren is thus justly summarised by* Ivi. 
Henneqiiin “ To an impefturbable coolness inaction Suffren 
tinited an extreme ardour and activity. Courageous even to 
rashness, he showed aci inflexible rigour towards officers whom 
he suspected of twefikiiQss or cowardice. In a word, he 
united in his person all the qualities which make a warrior illus- 
trious^ a sailor skilful, and «a man esteemed. Those who knew 
him, and especially Hie officers NV»ho sailed under his orders, never 
pronounce his mftne even now Uut with<respect and admiration”. 

Suffren returned to France in ITS-l*, to receive high honours 
from his Sfvereign, but he did not long survive to enjoy tiiein. 
He was killed in a duel iu 1788 at the age of sixty-two. 

Had he but lived, would he have been tot) old to command 
the fleet which fought Lord Howe bn the 1st June 1791?? 
Could he have occupied with advantage the place of Brueys and 
Villeneuve ? These are questions which tlfe French at least, who 
owned him and who glory iu him, db ask, and which they have a 
right to ask. Nor will we, we English, who honour genius, and 
who recognise that genius in the man who*, though a foreigner, was 
still the precursor oi our own Nelson, grudge them the answer 
which tlieir pride and their patriotism alike dictate. 

Meanwhile peace between the European rivals reigned* again in 
Southern India. By the interval of nine years which elapsed be- 
tween the signature of the treaty of Versailles and the outbreak of 
the war of the Revolution the English profited to fix tiieir domina- 
tion on a basis so substantial as to be proof against further direct 
hostility on the part of their great rival. But tlie indirect efforts 
which were then attempted were coloured by a tinge of romance 
almost entirely ‘V^;anting iu the history I have just recorded. 

‘ MALLESON. _ 

• JS$8<hi hisiQrique 9ur la vie et les campagnes du Bailli de Suffren* 



Art. III.-HURDWAR 

I F scenic effect can prepare the mind to receive the impressions 
of superstition, the sit^tion of Hurd war harmonises admir- 
ably with its mythology/fifwhich a brief account has been given 
in a former paper. * The holy place stands on the right bank of 
the Ganges, at the very point where that river, bursting through 
the Sewalik hills, debouches upon the plains nearly two hundred 
miles from its source, about a thousand feet ab^ve the level of the 
sea. It seems to nestle in the bbsom of the gorge formed by the 
disruption of the mountain chain, whose jagged ridges, grotesquely 
picturesque in their rude barrenness, though wanting, it is true, in 
real grandeur, overlook the waters of the mighty river, which here 
rushes over a bed of boulders and shingle sloping rapidly down- 
wards from the forests of the Dooh. , This gorge is from on^ to 
one-lTiid-a-half miles broad, so that the Ganges is not conjiued to 
one narrow course. The main str^Jam, the N il Dhars, so called 
from its often assuming a dark blue colour under certain atmo* 
spheric conditions, washes the foot of Gli^ncjee Devee Puhdr^ a 
conical hill sacred to a goddess whose 'temple icrowna its summit 
several hundred feet above the shore, dividing the Bijnour district 
of the North-West Provinces from Brkish Gurhwal. On this side 
the scenery is more imposing, ahd boasts a somewhat richer vege- 
tation than the heights dbminanxling the to\vn^tself, past which 
flows a smaller channel that feeds the Ganges canal and rejoins the 
parent stream below Kunkhirl, some two miles lowei down. The 
space thus enclosed by the Nil Dh^ra and its offshoot forms an 
island of considerable* extent, chiefly composed of sand and shingle, 
but culturable in parts, and elsewhere clothed with under- wood, 
known as the Roree or Majhara. Similar islands covered with 
jungle, sometimes bearing foreslf trees, occur here and there higher 
up. The neighbourhood once swarmed with game of every des- 
cription, from a tiger to a jungle fowl ; and a legend of the death 
of a lion at*no great <iis1ance from Hurdwar, in years gone by, 
still flatters the imagination of enthusiastic sportsmen. The 
climate is perceptibly milder than that of the plains, and although, 
from the beginning of April till the commencement of the rains, 
the noontide sun beats down with tremendous force upon the 
valley, the heat is generally tempered after nightfall by a strong 
breeze blowing from the highlands, popularly termed the Dadoo, 
more poetically the Ranee ka punkah, or Queen's fan. In the 
whole of its majestic course from the Sewaliks to the sea, the 
Ganges presents us with no scene better calculated to impose upon 
the imagination of the devotee or please the eye of the ordinary 

♦ Vide, Calcutta Revim^ No. cxvi. Art, i. 
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spectator, and tlJe advantages of the site are enhanced by asso- 
ciations inseparably connected with the traditional history of the 
Hindoo race. 

Brahminical authority places Hurd^r within the boundaries 
of Menu’s Brarnhaverta, and those who may feel inclined to doubt 
the correctness o{ this, will perhaps be prepared to admit that 
we should look for Bramdrshi, the supposed mother-country of 
the Brahmans, somewhere in its vicinity. Its proximity to the 
earliest so-called A^yan colony^ of which anything is known, is 
also significant in connection with the veneration in which a place 
of such slight intrinsic importance, a small town consisting of only 
one street, whose existing shrines possess neither magnificence 
nor antiquity, has been held from time immemorial amongst the 
higher castes throughout the .whole of India. In fact, pilgrimages 
elsewhere are but the reflectiin of the one ideal pilgrima|re to 
Hurdwaf. One would therefore naturally expect to find some 
allusion to it in the great national epic. We are accordingly told 
tiiat Arjun bathed there during his self-imposed exile of twelve 
yecCrs. This episode hay5*indeed been condemned as a Brahminical 
interpolation in tlfb Mahabharata, but Why, it. is not easy to 
understand, although the original passage may well have been 
altered and embellished to suit th^ taste of a modern audience, 
for the Bhurutkufid Jlaj is said to have ^extended northward to the 
foot of the Sewaliks, and Hrfetinapore is not much more than 
fifty miles south of Hurdwar, as the crow flies To deny the dei- 
fication of the Ganges, in common with that of many other rivers, 
a much more remote and deeper origin than Bi^ahminical ritualism 
seems preposterous. The probable en^otionS of the first Arjcau 
adventurers at the sight of the mighty stream might bo com- 
pared, without any great effort of ipiagination, to those of Pizarro’s 
followers at the sight of the Amazon, to those of the fugitives 
from Cunaxa at the sight of the sea, both in character and inten- 
sity. Wlien these subsided, tho natural impulse of a semi-bar- 
barous horde would have been to adore the great riv^, and tho 
simple element-worship that would thus spring up in such a com- 
munity need not be confounded with the mummery of priestcraft, 
however anxious the priesthood may be to reconcile the two by 
means of a system elaborately devised for the purpose of confusing 
the understanding, and admirably calculated to do so. From 
this point of view, the union of Santuuu, Bharata’s great-grand- 
son, with the goddess Gunga, should be regarded rather in the light 
of a national legend, symbolical of real facts, than as “ oiie 
of those senseless myths by which the Brahmans sought to 
glorify the ance.^ry of the later Rajas,”* for has not tlie river 

* Whtieici’s JlUlory of Indian Vol. 1, p. tO. 
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proved a fostering mother to the doscendlints of %those who settled 
on her banks ? 

While sojourning at Hurdw^r, Arjun met Uloopee, daughter 
of Basukee, King of the NSgas, the inhabitants of Khande 
Bun, a still familiar Mft/e applied to a great portion of the 
Meerut division from Bolundshehr to Saharunpore. Her imme- 
diate occupation was the same as his. She* was bathing, and 
the story of her subsequent union with the Pandava is most 
probably typical of early intercourse betwejjn the Rajpoot and 
Takshac races. It is, however^* remarkable ih^t, whereas the 
Agurwal and other Suraogee Buneeas, who pretend to trace their 
descent from Vasuk’s daughters by the sons of Agur or Oogur 
Seyn, King of Oude, an alliance the account of which is 
at least curious if not instructive,* avoid Hurdwar itself ^•eli- 
giously, they hold an annual fjiir at Hustinapore (KartikJ8ih 
*&i^th Sudee) and ba^he there to their hearts’ content, other 
sects, on the contrary, with perversity most provoking to the 
•ethnologist, absolutely neglect Hustinapore, in spite of its close 
connection with the early history of the,jr race. This anomaly 
renders the episode, whether authentic or interpolated, alllhe 
more significant; The narrative plainly implies that the sanctity 
of HurdwAr dates from a period apterior to its celebrity as a 
Brahminical Tirth, a character which it must have assumed long 
after the downfall of the •Hustinapore Raj. This conclusion is 
warranted by the admissions of the Brahmans themselves, who, 
when once induced to deal u;ith sober facts, assig]^ its earliest 
terrestrial glories to the close of the»fourth century A. D. Towards 
the middle of the seventh, we at length learn something of 
the place front a credible sye-witness, unfortunately a most narrow- 
minded and one-sided observer, the ubiquitous Hwen Thsang 
(635 A. 1).*) 

Hurdwir was then situated»on the eastern coniine of ShrugnA, 
a kingdom Sxtending in breadth from the neighbourhood of 
Thanesur to the Gangt% and reaching in length from the Hima- 
layas to Mozuffernugger, thus including a, strip of Sirhind, a 
large patch of the Upper Doab and the whole of Debra Boon, 
besides part of the Kyarda Doon, a circumstance corroborating 
the tradition of a Gurhwalee descent upon the plains in early 
times. The famous KhAlsee stone may indicate one of its 
boundaries, and the pillar removed by SbAh Feroze from KbizrA- 
bAd, twenty-seven miles south-west of that venerable landmark, 
^aa most probably one of its public monuments. General Cun- 
*i»ngham has identified the site of its capital with Sugh, a village 
on the right bank of the Boodhee Jumna, near Booreea. As 

• Vide, Mmoim de Hiouen Thsang, Vol, ii., p. 213 seq. 
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night he expected, Buddhism had become unpopular at the time 
cf Hwei) I hsang’s visit. Nevertheless, the principality maintained 
leveral monasteries, of which the remains discovered at Behut, 
in the north-west of the Saharu^ore district, by Captain 
Cautley in 1834, perhaps mark the sitebf one. Notwithstanding 
their heterodoxy^ the Chinese traveller bears testimony favour- 
able to the disposition of the inhabitants. They were, he says, 
frank and sincere, virtuous and studious. Virtue and literature 
are now at a discount, but thj Goojur and Rajpoot population is 
still mainly composed of what may be considered, for Asiatics, 
fine manly fellows. Then they appear to have been more refined. 
Idolatry had, however, already obtained a pernicious ascendancy 
over their minds. The pilgrim specially notices the Ganges:— 
** In the profane histories of the country it called Fo-choui, 
the waters which bring* happiness (Mababhadr^). Even^ 
though one be steeped in crime, a dip therein is sufficient to* 
wash out all sin on the spd't, and those who drown themselves 
there out of contempt for life, are born again to everlasting 
‘‘•bliss among the gods.*’ If the remains of a man are immersed 
“ in it after death, *he is saved from ‘future, punishment, and, 
“ as the swelling waves flow onward with the current, his soul 
“ is wafted to the opposite bank.” A parable is here intro- 
duced, which sq^ms to favour the suggestion that the local cultus 
may have been affected by Buddhisuc influences* : — “ There was 
“ a man belonging to the kingdom of Tchi-sse-tsen (Sinhala— 

“ Ceylon), iTamed Ti-po-pousa (Do^a Bodhi-Sattva), who possesset 
“ a profound knowledge of the truth and understood the naturt 
“ of all the laws. Pitying the ignojance’of his fellow-creatures 
“ he visited this country for the purpo.se of instructing them and 
“ acting as their guide. So all, both mejti and women, young and 
“ old, assembled on the banks bf the river, whose waves were 
“agitated and rusliing impetuously along. Then Deva Bodhi- 
“ Sattva, softening the light of his countenance, tried to draw some 
“ of the water, but it receded violently the moment he stooped 
‘^his head. Now Re wore an air different from the common herd. 

“ A heretic accordingly asked him, ‘ what, oh doctor, is the reason 
“ of your strange demeanour V ’ 

“ Deva Bodhi-Sattva answered :— * My father, mother and nearest 
“ relations are in the kingdom of Tchi-sse-tsen (Sinhala) and I fear 
“ they are suffering from hunger and thirst, but I hope, notwitli* 

“ standing the distance between us, to relieve them with this 
“ refreshing water.* 

“ The heretics rejoined ‘ You are mistaken, doctor. Why 
“ did you not •think twice before making such a foolish ex* 

* Vide, QoXayiiXtfj, RevhWf Ro. cxvi, p* 213 teq. 
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** periment ? Your native land is a long ^vay and is separated 
from this by an immense tract of country with many moun- 
tains and rivers between. If then you make the water spring 
“ away from you for the puimose of appeasing the thirst of your 
“ relatives, it is just as tkcargh you were to walk backwards for the 
“ purpose of going forwards. In fact, no one ever heard of sueh 
“ a thing.’ , 

D^va B6dhi-Sattva replied ; — * Ey^n those who are kept by 
“ their crimes in the path of darkness experience the good effects 
“ of this water, and, though moujitains and ri^ers^separate us, why 
« should they not get relief from it t ” 

*‘The heretics, then at length understanding the difficulty 
propounded to them, acknowledged themselves beaten and ab- 
jured their errors. They received tjie true law, corrected their 
*' faults, were reformed, and finjilly expressed a desire to become 
"Site disciples.” . ' 

It is not easy to understand the ^xact nature of the' problem 
propounded by Deva Hodhi-Sattva to the wretched heretics, still less 
the manner of its solution. At thesan^e time, the description of 
the sage’s proceedings has a peculiar sig^iififtance with regard to 
the present subject, for bis desire to convey Ganges water to 
his relatives can hardly fail to remind one of the fable about the 
resuscitation of Sugar’s sons,»and tfie enunciation of a Brahmi- 
nicai canon by an apostle of Buddhism is veryietriking : — “ Even 
“those who aro kept by their ’crimes in the path of darkness 
“ (hell ?) experience the goo^ effects of this water^” It is also 
remarkable that effigies of Buddha have been discovered amid the 
vestiges of the anei^nt structures that must once have covered 
the right bank of the fiver from the great bathing ghaut down 
to Myapore, which Hwen Thsang may be allowed to describe in 
his own words. “ On the north-west frontier of this kingdom. 
“ (Mad^wur, now Bijnour), close to the easternQ) bank of the 
“ river Kihg-Kia (the Ganges) stands the town of Mo-you-lo 
“(M^y^poor), which iu twenty li (3J miles) in circumference, 
“ The population is very large, and streams^ of pure water encircle 
“it like a belt. The country produces Teou-chi (brass), crystal 
“ and vessels made of precious stones, 

“ At a short distance from the town, near the Ganges, there is a 
“ large temple sacred to the gods (Dev&laya), where many miracles 
“ are performed. Inside there is a tank, the sides of which are 
“ built of stones fitted together with great skill, A conduit has 
“ been made to let water into it from the river. The inhabitants 
“ of the five Indies call this place the Oate of the Ganges (GunglL- 
“dwara). Here happiness is obtained and sins are washed out, 
“ and people assemble at all seasons by hundrefis and thousands to 
“ bathe. Kings who love to do good, have here established a 
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‘‘charitable institution* (Pounyas^l^)/ which is provided with 
“ choice viands and drugs of all sorts, for the purpose of distri- 
“ buting alms to widowers and widows, and assisting orphans and 
“ men who have lost their families/* 

Moyoulo is obviously M^youra or ]Si%'fipoor, the town of May 4 
not “la ville du paon/' as suggested bySt. Julien. But H wen 
Thsang*s topography presents one difficulty. Myapore is situated 
on the western or right bajik of the Ganges, not on the eastern or 
left. General Cunningham in his archaeological report for 1873-4)* 
.simply treats tjjis js an undoubled mistake, an expedient which 
appears to me far preferable to the theory subsequently advanced 
In his Ancient Geography of India, that an old channel of the 
river may have once flowed close under the hills over “ ground 
now covered with the housqs of Hurd war,” which is a physical 
inn) 0 ssibility. Another alternj^tive is left. It should be remem- 
bered that MIyapooree IKshetr is not ponfincd to the si>*z 
May4p6or Proper at the hea4 of the Ganges Canal, but includes 
,a very extensive tract reaching a long way south. Hwen Thsang’s 
Moyoulo may have b^en identical with Kunkhul, a town of great 
ailtiquity and sanctity* anch it is likely enough that the very same 
branch of the Ganges which now wash'es its 'eastern outskirts 
may have formerly flowed on the other side of the town, west of 
which the trace of an old chann^^ can be easily detected. The 
Chinese traveller too explicitly mentions that the place was sur- 
rounded by water on all sides. 

It is observable that the worship of Vishnu and Mahidev had 
not yet superseded that of. the goddess Gunga, nor the name of 
Hureedwdr or Hurdw4r that of Gungadwar, so that Hweu 
Thsang's tour must be supposed to have taten place in the Treta 
Yug, a fact which further stultifies Brahminical chronology. Tlie 
temple signalised by him must* have stood on the rising ground 
behind the ghaut leading down to the Brimh Kund (the Hur Kce 
Pairee), where the Brfihmans exhibit a ruin that evidently belonged 
to a magnificent structure in former days( said to be the remains 
of a temple erected J)y Shunker Swdrnee in honor of I4ahadey.f 

After Hwen Thsang's visit, Hurdw4r disappears from the 
pages of authentic history for hundred.^ of years, and we hear 
nothing of it till the time of Timour*s invasion, except from 
the traditions of 4/he Poondeers, the predominant Rajpoot dan 
in the Upper Do4b, who love to associate their earliest perma- 
nent settlements between the rivers, about the end of the seventh 
or the beginning of the eighth century, with this interesting spot. 

* Vide, Published Report^ vol. ii, p. f Vide, Calcutta Review^ No. cxvi 
231, of Ancient Geography oflndia^ p. .9S. 
vo)., i.) p. Z\5, 
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They are as vague about their antecedents previoils to that date 
art the priesthood on the subject of their religion before the ap-- 
pearauce of Sli.unker Acharj. This practical disclaimer of any 
very ancient civilization f<)llows the usual prelude of fiction, 
to which we must now reflrn. 

The Poondeers are Suii-born (Surajbunsees). Their eponymous 
hero is Polustya, the sage of Keddru— whence the name Polust or 
Polist, tlieir family designation (got^). This famous Rishee, 
properly speaking, one of the ten primeval beings who sprung 
from Brahma’s body at tlie creatiin, appears in the local gene- 
alogies as the son of SiddhAdev, The Polist pedigree, between 
which and one collated by Mr. J. Prinsep from various lists * there 

is, in many respects, a surprising agreement, is far too long to 
reproduce in exlenso. It will be sufficient to note the most 
string points in it. We first find the Polists, according to their 
"owirttccotint, located irr lower Bengal under the leadership of 

Rohtas or Rohtaswa, the supposed founder of Rohtdsgurb, twenty- 
third in descent from Mareechee, twentieth in descent from Sradba- 
dev. Twenty-fifth in descent from him^ co.ncs fhe illustrious Rain 
Cliunder, whose second son, Kush, was the‘^r('genitor of the true 
Poondeers. Indeed he is generally admitted to have been the 
first who bore this soubriquet. Opinioas differ about its prigin. 
Some say his father and mother went to Knikshetr (Thanesur) to 
make an offering to the ma%es of his grandfather Dusarath, and 
Seeta sat down by the edge of the sacred pool to wait for her hus- 
band, while he went to purchase the ingredients necessaiv for prepar- 
ing a votive cake (flour, rice, &c.), but he stayed away at the bazaar 
so long tijat she got Irred and determined to do the business herself. 
So she kneaded a ball of clay (pind) into the semblance of the real 
thing and threw it into the water. The old man’s spirit was thus 
appeased, and a shadowy hand, rising from the depths of the pool, 
grasped the gitt as it fell. Kiish, being bo*'n shortly after, was 
nicknamed Pindeer, which was jingled into Pind Poondeer and 
afterwards became Pooncleer. Others tell a quite different story. 
Aft* being rescued from Ravana, Seeta took^up her abode in the 
Avoods with tho blind Rishee Valmeekee, and there brought forth 
her elder won Lava, Now the old man used to take care of the 
infant every day, while the mother went out of doors to bathe. 
But one day she happened to take the boy away with her during 
his absence. When he returned, he groped about in vain, 
looking for the child, and could not make out what had become of 

it. Convinced at last that it was lost, he resolved to provide a sub- 
stitute, and, moulding an effigy out of a lump of clay (pind) 
stiffened with Kusha grass, in the likeness oL>the boy, be iu- 

* Essays o}i Indian Antiquities^ &c., Edited by E. Thomas, Vol. ii, p. 232. 
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spired it with lifoi so that Seeta, on her return, found herself the 
mother of two children,, the second of whom was distinguished 
hy the jingling title of Find Poondeer, Another much more pro- 
bable derivation will be noticed presently. 

Telingdev, the eighth in descent fr^ » Kush, emigrated from 
Oude to Bebdr, which was called Telinga or Telingdesh after 
him, and is generally known by that name up country: A descendant 
of his (seventh in descent ^), Raja Jurasur of Laharoo, was the 
victim of a strange, phenomenon. A long hair grew out of the 
palm of one of bis hands and persisted in growing longer and 
longer, in spite of every effort made to eradicate it. His advisers 
came to the conclusion that the consecration of a white elephant 
to the gods was the only sure means of getting rid oP the excres- 
cence. White elephants were, however, almost as scarce as white 
crojrs, and the king eventually rhad recourse to a pilgrimage to 
Thanesi^r. During the performance of his ablutions at that 
he accidentally learned that i Raja Sondhoo, the principal local 
magnate and a Kolee Rajpoot, had an animal that would suit his 
piypose exactly. He consequently made a bid for it, but Sondhoo 
would not come to iterms. * Jurasur, being a much more power- 
ful chief, accordingly announced his intention of seizing the 
prize by force of arms, and,at once proceeded to do so. Sondhoo 
then compromised thp matter by> giving his daughter Alupdey in 
marriage to Mudtsur, the stranger’s son^ with the white elephant, 
a very valuable mare and other presents as a dower (672 S.) 
Jurasur wastthus placed in a position to perform the needful 
ceremony, and returned to* bis seat of government with his 
hand perfectly bald. • 

Murasur settled at Foondree, not far from kaithul. His career 
was short and came to a tragic end. Incompatibility of temper 
proved the bane of bis married lifei Ranee Alupdey was a woman 
of an imperious intractable dispositron, utterly devoid of humour, 
whereas her husband bad a keen sense of the ridiculous and 
loved a joke at her expense. His falourite witticism was to 
tell his syce ‘ to be quick and saddle the Kolin,’ in ' allusiop to 
his wife’s caste, whenever he wanted to have a ride on tlie mare. 
This he repeated once too often, for the Ranee at length lo§t patience 
and got her brothers to assassinate him. 

Having had hei' revenge, Alupdey felt it her duty to immolate 
herself upon her murdered husband’s funeral pyre, where she 
made the necessary arrangements for self-cremation, after decent- 
ly disposing the household properly around her in the time- 
honoured Scythian fashion. But just as the attendants were 
kindling thepile^Rae Sbam Das, the family terd (Bhat), solicited 
the donation usual on such occasions. The lady answered that 
she had nothing to give him, all her goods and chattels having 
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been dedicated to the gods. He still persisted? and a sub- 
lime idea suddenly struck her. She was seven months gone 
with child, and there was no reason why the life of the infant 
should be sacrificed as v^pll as her own. So she asked 
for a knife, cut her bellf ''6pen, and extracting the babe with 
an unflinching hand, consigned it to the care of the importunate 
bard, as the only gift she had to bestow. • 

Modern history affords an instanse of similar fortitude. 
When the news of brave Daood Khan^s death at the battle of 
Burhanpore reached Ahmedabad,* bis wife, the daughter of a 
Hindoo zemindar, happening to be in the same condition as 
Alupdey, seized a dagger, a love token from her husband, and 
ripping herself up with amazing dexterity, carefully drew forth 
the child, which she handed to a bystsmder, and then expired.* 

The pith of the earlier precedent Hes ip the fact that pregnanrjr ^ 
bar to the suicidal rite of suttee, for which Afupdey 
[having thus qualified herself calmly submitted her body to the 
ilames. Sham Das fulfilled his trust religiously. Adopting the * 
boy, he called him Soma Singh (corruj^ed to Ism Singhfi, 
ipparently from Soma, tlje Moon, a narne imlic^ting the relation- 
ship of his family To the Lunar rather than the Solar race, and, in 
process of time, had him betrothed to the daughter of the Raja 
of Lowkee, a town situated £» few miles ^south of Sumdna. 
When the lad reached man's estate, the story ^of his father's 
fate filled his heart with a desire for vengeance, but this was 
plainly impossible without *the assistance of hii relatives 
in Behar, He therefore sought the help of his grandfather, and, 
returning to Poondtae at the head of 12,000 Rajpoot cavaliers, 
declared war a'^gainst Kin^ Sondhoo, whose stock was soon 
extirpated. The young Raja then led a colony to Myapore, 
whence his descendants* spread* over the land, colonising 1,444 
villages, half on this side of •the Ganges, half on the other. 

I may here pause to suggest the strong probability of Poon- 
deer being local title* derived from Poondree, where the 
Poondeers rested before permanently occupying^ the Antarbed. 

I Baisakh Budee \^ih,72\S, is the generally accepted date of 
Ism Singl^^s arrival at Myapore, where he assumed the title of 
“ King of Hurdwkr,” erecting a sacred standard on the Hur-keo 
Fairee. The Polist genealogy places only seventeen generations 
ihetweeu him and Ram Cbunder, detracting immensely from the 
antiquity of the Ramayana, unless his intermediate ancestors be 
supposed to have had very long lives. The Poondeers also insist 
^OQ attributing the revival of the glory of Hurdw^r, not to 

* Translation of the Sair-ut-muta- f Alids Usm^sihr, Sopa or Sobab 
'ihureen, Oaloutta Edition, 1789 , Yol Kour, and sometimes Ismdo. 

• P. 103. 
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Shunker Acharj, h\ii to Ism Singh, three hundred years later. 
The place, they add, was then desolate and the whole country in 
a state of anarchy, foreshadowed, perhaps, by Hwen Thsang'a 
observations, thirty years before, on ^ decay of the capital, and 
his silence on the subject of a local TOVernment. At all events, 
there was no community in the neighbourhood powerful enough 
to resist the encroachments of the Rajpoot colonists, who continued 
to organize expeditions Inuearchof fresh acquisitions year after year, 
In this manner tli^y gradually pushed their way as far as Koel and 
Etah, becoming, in the meau-tiihe, the back-bone of the population 
of Sabarunpore. Although the leader of each successive band 
of adventurers arrogated to himself the title of Raja, which 
no one cared to dispute, it is acknowledged th'at the minor 
lieroes of the race were imthing more than influential zemindars, 
Dipping their independency to nvhat produced a great abundance 
of Rdj£s and Maharajas in later days, the absence of any paiii? 
mount authority. Sometiriies the head of the family preferred 
« trying his fortune abroad, yielding his birth-right to a younger 
bj-other. Thus Joudla-or Jaiup, grandson of Raja Chaud, gave 
his name to Jou^4p(i^e (fl32, S.), a town two miles south-west 
of Hurdwir, now a hotbed of Muharamadanisrn, in spite of the 
stroncr Brahminical element in the population, while his elder 
brotlmr, Ndhtuh, founded a Well-known colony composed of 
twelve villages, Called after hiuji the Nahtuh B^rah, on the northern 
border of the Mozufferuugger district. The story goes that he 
was riding silong tlirough the forest that still covered the greater 
part of the country, when he chanced to see a ram fighting with 
a goat. The augurs in his suite decided this to be au auspicious 
omen, for the land that had a gootl breed of animals would be 
sure to breed good men, and was made for warriors to dwell in- 
At this the chieftain cast his « horsewhip — the sceptre of the 
mounted Rajpoot — upon the grountl, in token that the soil was 
henceforth his, but his couusellors rebuked him, foretelling that 
the rule of one who threw his sceptre*" away could not abide, 
Nevertheless, Raja Wathuh pitched his tents upon the spot, calling 
it Sona (it???), because it was desolate. From Soua sprang eleven 
off-shpots, the whole twelve constituting the Naihuh common- 
wealth. 

With Nathuh came his brother Chonda, who rested at Nulhera 
Burabas, a few miles eastward. Burabas is the equivalent of 
Theeka, a designation commonly applied to the principal of a 
homogeneous cluster of villages. His people eventually spread 
over the Khatah, a tract comprising forty- two to^yiiships, occupied, 
by a robust and t^urbulent peasantry, who acquired an unenviable 
notoriety during the earlier Sikh invasions and have maintalutiu 
their reputation in the present century. 
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The power of the Pooudeers had reached it» eenitli by the 
time of the Muhammadan conquest, and they retained consider- 
able local influence down to the decline and fall of the Empire, 
when the Goojur chieftaiua of Juberherah and Bysoomha organ- 
ized a confederacy capable»6t'%aking head against them. To this 
day the whole of the triangular tract traversed by the G.anges 
aiul Jumna watershed, extending from the villaga of Kujoorwal^ 
near Deobund, in the heart of Saharunpore, due north to the foot 
of the Sewaliks, and north-east to the town o^ Jourasee, sixteen 
miles from Hurdwar, is called the ilotala, the land ,of the Rawuts 
or Raos, the kinsmen of the Ran a, the titular Ciiief of the clan, 
who is still regarded with sentimental reverence by all except 
the Muhamifiadan perverts of the Joualdpore stock, notwith- 
standing poverty and misfortune. • 

The Saharunpore legends about Uie settlement of the Poondeers 
ill ’■i'vfurdwar receive envious confirmation from those of Etali,* 
where these Rajpoots appear undeii the name of Pooreers, an 
obvious corruption of the original title. It is, however, strangq, 
that, whereas those of the Upper Doab, stoutly maintain their 
descent from the sun, in ^the face of Jsfh Skiglfs suggestive sdr- 
iiame Soma, the? Etuh men are equally positive that they are 
descended from the moon, and claini P,pndu as their eponymous 
hero ; hut this apparent contradiction probably denotes nothing 
more than a missing link between two separate classes of tradition. 
The Etali genealogy, apparently a mutilated abstract, is given 
as it was shown me : — 

Brahma 

-.1 . 

Aturrikh 

I 

Chandra or Soma 

I • . 

Budh, who married EI4, the daughter of the Sun 

I • 

Ala PooiAbti (Ailas or Purjiravas). 

Y ay lit or Jagat 


Puroorya (Puru), Jodh (Yadu) from whom is 

from whom the descended the line of Yadu, 

ChunderbuDsees are descended. 

Sad us? 

* Communicated to me by Mr. W. Police, Mozufferougger. 

Williams, District Superiuteudent of 
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SadusI * 

Baja Bhurut, King of Antarved 
Hasti 

Pandu, of Bastinapoor, their 
alleged eponymcnis hero 

Arjun 

Farikshit 

Janameya or Junamejaya 


Ishur Das, Jyjumuniit, ancestor of the Poondeers 

•ancestor of proper 

ihfi Tu4rs ^ | 

'‘Nagarjun, who conquered Telingdesh 

■ Bam Nagd 

They thus distinctly connect tlffemselves with the Takshac race, 
and give a vefy remarkable Account* of their settlement at Hur- 
dwar. Bam NdgSi^s son or descendant, Baja Ben, having married 
the daughter of “the Baj4 of Hurdwdr,” was assassinated by his 
father-in-law, because he turnbd iconoclast and forbade the per- 
formance of all religious rites and ceremonies. It is also alleged 
that he was transformed into a snake by the curse of the sage 
Durvisa, and still haunts Bishn Tirtb in that shape** His son 
bopa Kour, a name by which Ism Singh is perfectly well known 
in Saharunpore, on supceeding to th4 throne of Telingdesh, straight- 
way avenged his parent’s death by slaying his maternal grand- 
father, and annexed the Hurdwar Raj, ^ Such, according to Etah 
folk-lore, was the origin of the Poondeer settlements in the Upper 
Doab. Now there is a sufficiently close resemblance beween the 
history of Ben, the supposed site of whose fort at the foot of the 
Sewaliks, below Myapore, is an object of interest to antiquarians 
to justify his identification with Mur^sur, and, this being admitted 
we here have the old story of the Poondeer immigration repeated 
.almost word for word by perfectly independent authorities, with 
one marked distinction, that the new-comers, far from being 
ritualists^ friendly to the priesthood, belonged, on the contrary, 
to a hostile sect, jvhose representative has not yet fully expiated 


* Vide, Calcutta Review^ No. cxvi, p. 200. 
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his impieties. R&ji Chfind, whose name has been already men- 
tionedi is said to have emigrated to £tah about one thousand 
years ago. Dheer or Dheer Sawunt, a hero famous in Rajpoot 
tradition, appears as one of his sons both in the Saharunpon 
and the Etah pedigreesf ‘ Another was Bijey Singh, the foundei 
of Bijey Gurh in Bundlekhund,* where, according to some 
authorities, their descendants are called Bondelao, Bundpbul and 
Chundele. Although this identification of the Pooiideers with 
the Bondelas may, of course, be simply an accident of fiction, 
it agrees most happily with General CunningnairVs identification 
of Tri-Kalinga, whose Rdjas assumed *the title of Lords of 
K^lanjjarapura, Kalinjer in Bundlekhund, with Telingaui or 
Telingdesh.f The same authority places the kingdom of the 
‘Pundirs or P^ndayas* west of the^ Jurnna, corroborating the 
Saharunpore tradition of their sojourn at Pae Poondree, before 
lhh> entered the Do£b. Tlie Qote of the Etah Poondeers"* is 
‘Parusur,' from the sage Purushuiu, son of Shuktru by 11a, 
daughter of the Sun, to whom there is a tank sacred at Thanesur,, 

The various accounts of their progress Cr^n hardly be reconciled 
with the generally received theory df am A|yan invasion frbm 
the West and the ^subsequent colonisation of the country by 
the invaders at a very remote period, except on the supposition of 
an exodus in consequence of pressure from ^without, follovCed by 
a return to their more ancient ^ seats when tifat pressure was 
removed ; a conjecture warranted by the discrepancies between the 
cognate legends just noticed, in which Pandavas of .Hustinapore 
are confounded with Polists of ‘Oude, Chunderbunsees with 
Surajbunsees, the godless Ben with the pious Ism Singh, Nigi 
scions being at the same^ime grafted on to a pure Rajpoot stock. 
Their neighbours, the Khoobur Goojurs,the next most powerful clan 
in the Upper Do^b, preserve «ome recollection of a descent from 
the race before which they, in all human probability, receded,— 
from the line of Jugdeo Puwar of Sreenugger in Gurhw^l ; a 
claim supported by thft pretentions of the Chandpore dynasty, 
said to have been founded either by Kunuk fdl of Dhdr^nugger 
or Dhdr, in Malwa, the cradle of the Khooburs, or by Bhog 
Bunt of Pujerat.J If this be true, these Goojurs must be connect- 

* This is, however, contradicted by pergunnah of the Kaagmij Tuhseel* 
a different account received from Mr. it was originally a cluster of eight 
Hobart, o.s., according to which villages (since split into tbirteenj, 
bheer Singh and Bijey Singh, in- whence the inhabitants style them* 
vadlog Ooel, defeated the Aheer King selves the Atbgaeu Pooreers.’' 

Surara, and changed the name of his f Ancient Geography of India, vol, 
stronghold, situated in the Sekuudrah i., p. 618 cf. 136. 
psrguunah of the Allygurh district, % Vide Histoxical and Statistical 
to Bijeygurh. The priucipal Pooreer Memoir of Dehra Boon, p. 81. 
settlement in Btah u in the Bilram 
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ed with the BogsAs, * a half savage people inhabiting the borders 
of Kumaon, who reckon Jugdeo and -Bhog Dhunt among tlieir 
ancestors. Kiinuk Pal is supposed to be identical with the famous 
Kanishka, and that both these tribes are of Scythian origin can 
hardly he doubted, though they 8t}^l^themselves Thikurs who • 
have lost caste. The chances are that they are hybrids sprung 
from an intermixture of the Scythian and Rajpoot races. How- 
ever this may be, the cat^trophe of the great local epic,+ the 
departure of the five Paudavas through the country of Banga 
towards the rising* suu and their final disappearance in the 
Himalaya, if it be allowed to have any meaning at all, must be 
typical of a llnjpoot emigration eastwards to Oude, Beh4r and 
Telingana, where a more oriental position would natuVally suggest 
the title of Surajbunsee in preference to that of Chunderbunsee. 

TheTagas.of the Upper Dpab, who are identical with the 
Blfbinhars of Benares and* Ghazeepore, and whose settlements-rri+h 
be almost invariably found to t.liave been made under the wing 
of the Rnjppots, imitate the Saharunpore Poondeers in referring 
tiieir origin to the far Ept, but, like those of Etah, allude to an 
ebb and flow of pj^piyation under the influence of contact with 
aliens. Parikshit, Arjuu’s grandson, having died by the bite 
of a snake (N4ga), at Sukertal on the. right bank of the Ganges 
in the «Mozuffernugger district, hisison, Raja Janamejaya, tesolved 
to expiate his father’s death by extirpating the obnoxious race in 

* The literal meaning of the word Bheeraa proceeded to have a tank 
Bogad is “ sorcerer.” See Batten’s ro- difg for the purpose of providing the 
port on the Bhdbiir ‘ army with water, but an image of the 

■f The Braliminical account of this cow Soora exhumed during its 
is, that the Bandavas passed through excavation. Unwilling therefore to 
the Don!), penetrated into the Hirna- shed blood on the spot, they raaicb- 
layas, and immolated themselves at ed westward. The foundation of 
]VJ aha Panth, apeak behind Kidar — a Kukoor, an alleged corruption of 
palpable invention designed to nsso- Nrikur or Nukul, is attributed to 
ciate comparatively modern ahiines the hero Nukul, Subadev^s brother, 
with venerable national traditions. The towir of Jusmorc in the south- 
The whole of Saharunpore and eastern corner of the Moznffernug- 
Mozuffernugger teems • with remi- ger district likewise stands on classic 
uiscences of the Mahabhdrata. JDeo- ground, for its founder was the old 
bund or Devee Bun, the grove sacred ting J>hritarashtra, calleji Jusrut in 
to Devee, is one of the places where the modern vernacular, arid its glo* 
the Paudavas tarrie^ during their ries are commemorated iu the dog- 
twelve years’ exile. The Tul6h grel ; “ Jusrat ka Jusmore" 

Soorfii fair, once extremely popular, Bijey k& Bijnore.” 

is annually held in memory of The two strongholds being situated 
the prebniinary operations euding in opposite to one another on the ridges 
the decisive struggle at Kurukshetr. overlooking the trough of the 
The Pandavas at first iiitendiug to Ganges, the towers of the one are 
deliver battle on this side of the supposed to have been visible from 
Jumna, halted at Bh&oopoor close those of the other, 
to the town of Saharunpore, and 
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one geueral holocaust. *^ 1)0 preseuce of two pure Brahmans, an 
apparently rare commodity at the period, was essential to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. Now the Levites of Gaur * in Lower 
Bengal, anxious to avoid a disagreeable duty and yet afraid of 
offending the monarch, ii<.^!ited two boys to officiate, charging 
them to abstain from accepting any remuneration for their services. 
They consequently declined to receive the presents offered them, 
but the king determined not to put lymself under an obligation. 
So he had deeds conveying certain lands to the young Brahmans 
and their heirs for ever rolled ip in the betel presented to them 
at their departure. On the road back they discovered the trick, 
wliicb compelled them to abandon their own profession (whence 
the name Tiiga, from “ abandon ”) and betake themselves 
to’ agriculture. The town of Jansutli»now a Seyud colony, was 
included in their estates. This Jjackneyed tradition is current 
thioJghout the length and breadth of fhe North-West Provinces. 
A well-known descendant of the* recipients of Janamejaya*s 
bounty is H. H. Isbree Pershad, the Blioinhar Maharaja of 
Benares. They were also the progenitors of the various Taga 
clans scattered over the Dosib north of •Delhi, njost of whom, not- 
withstanding tlieiv anxiety to establish an ancient connection with 
Gaur in Bengal, say that their forefathers came directly from the 
country west of the Jumna, following in the train of their Rajpoot 
patrons, notably the Neerntin Tagas of ChurthaWul in Moziiffer- 
nugger, whose last resting place before settling permanently be- 
tween the Ganges and Junyia was the Pao Poopdree of the 
Poondeers (730 S.), A striking poii>t in the myth of tlie serpent 
sacrifice is the pardon of Basukee, the Nfigd King of Pdtala, 
Arjun^s father-in-law, ani of Tukshuk, at the intercession of the 
Brahman Astiku, himself the latter’s nephew, an incident denoting 
occasional friendly iutercourse% between the antagonistic races, 
a fact which would at once explain the presence of such 
names as iJag Arjun and Ram N£ga in the genealogy of 
a tribe priding itself ^in an unsullied Aryan descent. The 
Brahmans, on the other hand, assert^ that the line of 
Parikshit maintained its original purity until the assassination 
of Kshenyik, Khemraj or Khevanraj, the twenty-eighth king of 
Indraprastha, about 600 B.O., f an placed by them at the 
coinmencemeut of the Kal Yug, a period, in their parlance, mark- 
ing the ascendancy of Buddhism under the protection of Mahanund 
of Ganouj. It was, in fact, that of the Indo-Scythian supremacy. 
At length (71 B. C.), the last King, Rajpal, lost his life in battle 
with Shukuditya or Sukwanti, King of Kumaon, who may he 

* One authority aaya, with much Appendix, p. 32, * 

K'eater ehow of reason, < Jashuiere t Tod’s EajiA$than 7olp i., p. 45, 
vide Cemui Report of 1865, vol. i. Table ii. 
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safely identified with Shuktee PAl, Raja of Qurhw41,* and “ the sons 
of Himacbul /* a Scythian horde, seized upon the capital. Vikrara 
the Great succeeded in repulsing the invaders for a time (57 B. C.), 
but he succumbed to the prowess of the Saka Salivfthana, 
and henceforth, according to the R^-^arangini, “princes from 
the Sewaliks or northern bills, held Delhi/' till they in turn 
were ousted by ^he Tuars. The local appellation of the in- 
truders is “ Mulekchee" d(Mlechcha), which endorses Prinsep's 
opinion that the * Jllechchas of the Indus' were Indo-Scythians.f 
Among them m§y be reckoned, (besides the Goojurs, who are so 
numerous in Saharunpore that a large portion of the district is 
called Gujerdt in contradistinction to the Rotal4), the Jdts, some 
of whom I cherish traditions of an immigration*' from Gurh 
Qujnee, apparently Ghuznee in Afghanistan, not far from the 
confines of Gundharli, an api^nage of Kanishka, the Tartar 
Prince who introduced Buddhism into Cashmere under an hiersrrth * 
named Nagarjun, possibly the^prototype of, if not actually identical 
Yfith, the Nagarjun of the Etah Pooudeers. Now it is remarkable 
that, while the ethnological relationship of the Jats and Goojurs 
ma‘y be presuraedj firstly^ from their being invariably found in 
juxtaposition from the banks of the Indus to thosb of the Ganges ; 
secondly t from their observf^nce of the practice of knmo, that is to 
aay, marriage with a ^ deceased brother's wife ; thirdly, from the 
nature of their ijlaim to Aryan parentage, namely, that they are 
Rajpoots whose ancestors lost caste in consequence of adopting the 
said custom^* and, fourthly, from . their both being regarded in 
exactly the same light by the Rajpoots, who. do not acknowledge 
any material difference between them; coins, of the Kanishka or 
Kanerkos series have been discovered aipBelmt near the foot of 
the Sewdliks, under circumstances of peculiar interest, for it can 
hardly be an accidental coincidence that,* the foundation of the 
Gurhwal dynasty being generally attributed to Kunuk of DhAr^- 
nugger in Saurashtra (Gujerat), the ancient home of the Khooburs, 
the emigration of a Kunuksain, identified with Kanerkos, from 
Khoshala-desha to Gujarat is also on record, § and that the Sourish- 
tra coins are linked with the Behut group by a common symbol, 
the Chaityd, the title of Sah being likewise coramoja to the 
Gurhwal and Sourashtra dynasties. It does not therefore appear 
unreasonable to refer the advent of the Goojurs and Jats to the 
period of the invasion signalised in the Raj Tarangini and to conuect 
a part at least of Cautley s discoveries at Behut with the same event. 
A different series of coins, some specimens of which have been found 

♦ Memoir of Dehra Doon, p. 84, cf w4rft J&ts, who have a Baonee south- 
Tod, vol. i. pp., 51-105. east of Shamlee. • 

t Antiquities, p. 397, vol. i. § Antiquities vJt pp, 253-283 

Xe*g. the Guuthwkl or Qunth* c/p. 64,&c. 
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at Hurdwfir itself, bearing the impression’of a hill-goat on one side 
and of a warrior oa the other,* probably found their way into 
Saharuupore together with those of the Kanerki mint. • 

Tli0 restoration of Indranrastha in 702 A. D. f is ascribed to 
the Tuars, wliose relatiensTiip with the Poondeers is preserved 
in the Etah genealogy. The date here given contradicts the oral 
history of the Rajpoot anabasis to Hurdwar by a hundred years, 
and, as might be expected, the Brahmans have another version 
of the story. ^ ^ 

After the pure Hindoo dyiiastfes had melted €way before the 
race of Sisun^g, Sakya Sinh Gautum propagated the religion of 
Budh without let or hindrance, until i^ reached its acme in the 
leigu of Ma*lianund. At last the Brahmans, determined to restore 
the true faith, created four new tribes of genuine Ksliatryas 
from a pond of fire on the summ#t of .Mount Aboo, the Panji^rs, 
the Chouhans, the Solunkies and the Purihars (359 ante 
Vikram.) The fire-boru warriors niobly fulfilled their mission 
and completely extirpated the Buddhists by the eighth centuiy 
after Vikram. Meanwhile, in the fifth ceiitur};^ an Andhrabunsee 
Raji, Puiomarcbee by .name, came fo baSbefat Hurdwar with a 
large retinue of ‘Rajpoot Sirdars. He was, of course, delighted 
with Mdydpoor, having never before beheld so fertile a soil and such 
beautiful scenery, and was clAirmed with ,the meek devotional 
character of the inhabitants. He therefore entrusted the place 
to the keeping of one of his Pooudeer chieftains, whose descendants, 
as we have seen, eventually occupied a large portion o.ithe province. 
Puiomarcbee then ascended the thi'one of J)elhi and extended his 
sway to the coyfin^s»of Cliiua. This potentate was king of Andhra 
or Telingaiia, and is sujiposed to have been contemporary with 
Shunker Acharj. He is also dubbed Pulom, a name recalling Tod’s 
Beelim Deo, { the Thakur cro\?ned King of Delhi in 772 A D., 
under the name of Anungphl, w'ho, like Puiomarcbee, became 
terrible even to the “ Lords of Seemar ” (the Snowy range). 
Perhaps Pulom and Beelan Deo are one and the same, but Pulom 
looks suspiciously like Polomun or Polom<?n, the Chinese for 
a Brahman. Professor Wilson has expressed the opinion that 
Shunker#Acharj “ flourished, in all likelihood, in the eighth or 
ninth century,’'! which, if correct, would make him contemporary 
with this monarch. 

There is reason to believe that the Poondeer colony, said 
to have been planted by him under the Sewiliks, formed a part 
of the famous Dahima tribe whosn supposed disappearance is 
lamented by Tod,|j for Dheer, the guardian of the Lahore 

* ViJe, l^rin8cp*8 Antiquitm^ pi. X Rajasthan^ vol, i, p, 265, 
vii, fig 4. § Viihnu Parana, Preface ix-x, 

t Rajasthani vol i., p. 51, note I Rajasthant voL, i. p. 119 ssq, 

L 
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frontier under P/dthiraj; who repulsed*Shahab-ud-Decn Choree’s 
forces seven times (!), belonged to th{|t stock and also bore 
tho title, of Poondeor. The defeat and death of the Chowhan 
King arc ascribed to the hero’s absence at Hurdw^r during the 
campaign that ended in the captifre Delhi. Cliand Rae, 
the Khandirai of the Mahommedan historians, was his brother. 

The Joualapor^ branch of the family soceded from Hiudooism 
in the reign of Mahomed ^.^)ghlnk, shortly after the foundation 
of Saharanpore hy the same Emperor. This result is attributed 
to the inflncucf of a missionary rejoicing in the sonorous ap- 
pellation of Shah Mukdooin Juhanyan Jehangusht. The wife 
of Raja Dluinee rhund, descendant of Jalnp’s, was barren, 
but the pious Sheikh demonstrated tim efficacy (yf prayer to 
tho one God hy working ^ miracle, in consequence of which 
she bore her husband two son^s, Bhopal and Man iSingh. The 
samt happened to be absent, pursuing h.is avocations in anotlier 
province, during tho lady’s jcoufinemout, but, being intuitively 
^.ware of the event, speedily returned and asked to see the 
children. Dhunee Chuyd hid tho elder and produced the younger. 
TJto holy man, hj)wercr, vlemanded the^ fornu'r, Bhopal, as an 
offering to .the true faith, and liad him circumcised under the name 
of Rao Jumal-ud-Deen (IJth Sndeo Asanj, 14*01 8.) The con- 
vert’s descendants spread to Gni’h Snleempore, Sekrowdah atul 
Kheree along tlio crest of the highlands running parallel with 
the Sewalik hills from the Ganges to the Mohuri Pass, twenty- 
eight miles i^orth of Saharanpore. , 

At the close of the same century Hurdwar received a terrible 
visitation, which cannot he properly descrjhed without another 
digression.* On the 1st January •1309, Tamarlane’s army 
crossed the Jumna, after the .sack of Delhi, laden with booty, 
and encamped at the village of M*jndowlah,f four miles beyond 
Loneo, in the Meerut district. The Tartars next encamped at 
Katah, then at Baghput, and, reaching Snraee, a village some 
ten miles cast of Baghput, on tho roAd to Meerut, by the 9th 
January, halted, whij^ several of the principal officers hastened 
forward to Meerut itself, expecting that the garrison would gladly 
capitulate. They were mistaken, for the Afghan Kotw^l, Eleias, 
bade them defiance. This sealed the fate of Meerut and of the 
whole province. No sooner did Teimour receive intelligence of 
the Kotwal’s presumption than bo set out with the flower of his 
cavalry, 10,000 strong, and appeared before the walls of the 
devoted town, on the forenoon of the 7th. On tho following day 

* The principal juitherity used in J)owRon, iii-450 Mq, 
what follows is the Tozak-'i-Tai- f The Mundowlah of the G. T. S. 
mouree. tSee also Price’s Mahom- Map. 
medan IlistoriunSf iii-i 257 seq.^ and 
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the place was taken by storm, and Sleeman is Responsible for the 
statement that all the Hindoo inhabitants were flayed alive.’’' 
The older authorities merely mention that the gariison and infidel 
non-combatants were butcluired in cold blood. 

This success suggest^ to Teiraour the idea of extending his 
investigations further north. He split his army into three 
divisions; the first, under the command of Aihcer Jehan Shah, 
was to march up the left bank of the Jumna ; the seconil, under 
that of Sheikh Noor-ud-Dccn,^ who had charge of the heavy 
baggage, was to follow the course of the Kulee'^Nuddee ; while 
the third, under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
guided by .the river Ganges, kept pace wdth the two former. 
The evening after the fall of Meerut, the third division encamped at 
the village of Musooree,f ten miles north-cast of that unfortunate 
town, and reached Ferozepore oft tlicTight bank of the Boodiree 
Guuga, six miles north of Hustinapore, the day after (9th 
January). Here Ameer Sulimau *Shah and Peer Mohammed 
forded the river with a detachment, the main body continuing; 
its progress and halting a few milt;^ hlj^heH up, when Seyud 
Khwajah, Sheikji Alcft Bahader and Jehei;^ Malik were sent 
with reinforcements to the suppoit of the commanders who had 
already crossed over. Teimoyr liifliself was with difficulty 
dissuaded from joining them. On tlie iftorn^pg of the 10th 
January he continued his march fowards Toghlukpoor, a village 
in the Poor Cliupar Pergunnah of the Mozuffernugger district, 
situated on the right bank ofVliat js now the Sohfnee, a stream 
which issues from Mohuu Pass, and, after receiving the drainage 
of the triangular tract lyv^g between it, the Sewaliks and tlie 
Ganges, discliarges itself into that livei near Sukertal. Tlie lower 
part of its present coui;se must-have been then occupied by an old 
branch of the Ganges, the s^imc apparently crossed by Ameer 
Sulimau Shah lower down. This is clear from the context. 

On the way to Toghlukpoor, iituvs Avas brought that tlie enemy 
had collected in great force in iha Khddir, aod, Avhile Muhashir 
Bahader and Alee Sultan Tuwalcheo Aveie redoiiiioiteiing with five 
thousand horse, it was announced that a licet of boats fully 
equippeef for battle aud manned by unbelievers was coming down 
the river. Teiinour happened at the monwiiit to be troubled 
the chronic swelling in his knee, to which he owes his 
popular nickname, Tamerlane or Tameiiaiig, but, in spite of the 
iiitirmity,* he jumped on horseback, aud galloped forAvard to meet 
the presumptuous infidels Avith a body-guard of one thousand 

* liamhle^ and RicolUction^ voL, go factory ; th« Munsoorah or Man- 
ii-p. 190. stira of the books. 

t The eite of a \?elbknow& Mi- 
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picked noeu. Ti^e action commenced with continual discharges 
of arrows from bpth sides, and the archery of the Hindoos does 
not seem to have been inferior to that of their opponents. The 
troopers consequently clashed intO|the water, and, coining to 
close quarters, boarded the boats, whose 6rews were soon sent to 
hell, as the royal autobiograplier grimly puts it. The prospect 
before them woiM account for the desperation with which some 
of them are said to have f6ught. 

This naval conVmt must have been a very poor affair, because 
the stream caft have been navigable to none but the very smallest 
craft, such as rafts, manned perhaps by Goojiirs and Rajpoots 
from the Saharanpore and Mozuffernugger border^ ; possibly, a 
detachment from the army of Mubaiik Khan, an imperial 
general posted on the far side of the river. 

took place a few miles soifih of Toghlukpore, where Teiinour 
made another short halt, sending on Afneer Allahdad with^two 
other officers to look for a*" ford and obtain information about 
‘the enemy’s movements. During the night, Allabdad sent word 
that he had discovered U fq|*d, made his way across, and found 
a large force of Kinfloos rallied round Mubarik, Khan's standard. 
Tamerlane determined to give them no breathing time, started 
with .his body-guard about midnight by torchlight leaving the 
rest of his troopg to follow more feisurely, and, reaching the ford 
before daylight, immediately vrossed “the river, which, being that 
flowing past Toghlukpore, cannot have been the Ganges proper, 
as is invarfably stated, but must' have been either an old branch 
of the Ganges, wliicli has since dwindled away and become lost 
in the Solanee, or tlie Sol an ee itself. , It is 'also necessary to hear 
n mind that the stream forded by Ameer Su liman Shah and Peer 
Mahommed in front of Ferozepoor was nqt tlie true Ganges but a 
branch of it, the Budhee Gunga, wlioso channel has not yet com- 
pletely dried up, and the probability of whose ancient connection 
with the Solanee is strengthened by the gexistence of a chain of 
swamps (jfieels), itiuniiig directly between the two along the south- 
eastern border of th6 Mozuffernugger district. If these two points, 
as well as another that will be presently noticed, be kept steadily 
in view, all the difficulties hitherto existing about the typography 
of Teimour’s campaign in the Upper Doab will at once melt away. 

On the morning of the 11th January Tamerlane, with only 1,000 
men, suddenly finding himself opposed to Mubarik Khan with 
10,000, devoutly said his prayers, in answer to which Seyud 
Khwajah and Jehan Malik providentially appeared at the head 
of 5,000 horse. This good omen dictated speedy action, Shah 
Malik and Allabdad led 1,000 cavaliers to the charge. The 
enemy did not abide the result. They fled panic-stricken without 
attempting any resistance, and were mercilessly pursued^ until 
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the survivors found refuge in the intricacies of*the surrounding 
jungle. Ample booty in * women, children, ' cows and buffa- 
loes ' fell into the hands of the Tartars. The action probably 
took place on the borders of Jthe Puthree Nuddee forest, a tract 
intersected with ravine^ and swamps, which might have been 
supposed to be comparatively safe from intrusion. 

Teimoiir now marched for the valley of th5 Ganges Proper,* 
in the direction of Hurd war, then called Kowpileh, hearing that 
there was *a prospect of more plunder on the*road, where a great 
crowd of Hindoos had assembled in a strong |) 08 ition not far 
frorh the river Pressing onwards with 500 troopers, while the 
rest secured, the spoil, he swept down upon these wretched people, 
in all human probability, villagers who had sought the protec* 
tion of some mud fort on the edge *of the TT/idrfir below Bhoje- 
pore. A ruthless massacre followAl, iii'which Ameer Shih MaiilC 
and Alee Sultan Tawhlcbee especially distinguished themselves. 
After the butchery was over, the Moghuls being now for the 
most part employed in the equally congenial occupation of 
collecting and packing up the plundpr, ifn incident occurred tbat 
nearly cost the tyrant his life, Malik Sheikhl, an Indian chief 
of great stature and courage, having rallied a few staunch 
followers, made a dash at Idm in the vain hope of ridding the 
world of the monster. Favoured by his resemblance to Sheikha 
Googuree, one of Teiraour's own \tissals, he might have succeeded 
in his design, had tot the premature vehemence with which he 
laid about him on all sides uncieceived the Tartars, tvlio brought 
him to the ground with an arrow sticking in his belly and his 
skull cleft in* twain*. Hq was then bound hand and foot, and 
laid by the head and heels before the conqueror, who straight- 
way commenced propoupding questions to him. He expired during 
the process of examination. ^ * 

Although^Teimour, then sixty-three years of age, had endured 
the fatigue of a long raafch and two fights, after a sleepless night, 
fresh intelligence rendered him equal to further exertions. 
Another assemblage of the sacred inhabiti^Dts had collected for 
mutual protection some tliree or four miles further on, still in 
the “vaHey of Kowpileh,’' and the prospect of exterminating 
them urged him forward. The road lay over difficult, broken 
ground, encumbered with thick jungle, and his immediate follow- 
ers had dwindled down to a mere handful of men, so that he 
could not help regretting the absence of Peer Mahommed and 
Ameer Suliman SMb, who, we have seen, had separated from 
him three days before. Strange to say, they suddenly appeared 
in the very nick of time to take part in the enterprise, which had 
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the usual monotonous result. Thanks were then solemnly offered 
up to the Almighty for all these mercies, and the whole army 
encamped upon the scene of the second encounter, there being 
no ’other place at hand where the tents could be pitched. 

The fact that the second and third hatlle-fields are both placed 
in the “darah Kowpileh,** or “ the valley of Hurdwar,” is consistent 
with the definition of Mayapooreo Kshetr given in a former 
paper^ The sacred precinct extends eighteen /coss (the shoit 
local ko8S of 1 J miles) south ^of Hurdwar. The wViler of the 
Tozuk-i-Teimofiree doubtless heard the term Kowpileh applied wide- 
ly, and used it accordingly, hly conclusion therefore is, that, on 
the night of the 1 Ith January i:J9D. the Moghul car^p was pitched 
close to the southern border of the hallowed tract, for the local- 
ity answering to the description of the holy town itself is said 
'tit-' have been fifteen /loss beyond the encampment, which Price 
imagines to have been “at no great distance from Laldhang,’ in 
the extreme north of the Bijnour distiict, a conjectuie so palpahl) 
'‘improbable that it need not bo discussed. 

•The Imperial Jounfal tjius continues : — Fifteen /joss higher, 
up the river, agaifl in the defile of Kowpileh, ^toud the image oil 
a cow cut out of the solid rock, whose mouth was the source 
of the Ganges. People went fhither on pilgrimages from all 
quarters, perfort^ied Iheir ablutions, got shaved, offered up prayeis, 
and distributed alms to ensufe their salvation in the next world 
Price *(• wanis us against confounding the place here describeil 
with Gungootree, but erroneiously concludes that it was Deoprag. 
It is now generally admitted to have been Hm^iwar. 'Ihe Moghuls 
left Meerut on the 8th, and it was no e^^traordinary performance to 
reach Hurdwar by the 12th, the date of their arrival at the reputed 
source of the Ganges; on the, other hand, to lead an aini] 
to Deoprag in five days would l>c practically as much out o 
the question as to march to Gungootree in the same, space c 
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The alleged position of the “ Cow’s Moiitli * at the end of tlie 

fourteenth century teuds to show that the Sub-Himalayan^ 
then sheltered tlie Ultima Thule of Hindoo superstition, which 
since receded into the very bosom of the hills, unless, hideed, 
suppose that a Mahommedau fanatic, careless about proiiui^ 
mythology, hastily confounded the cUbouchdoi the Ganges on * 
plains with its actual source. A comparison, however, ot ti 
marclies given in Teimour s memoirs with any good map ^ 

Calcutta Review, No. cxvi. p. Ganges, reached Hurdwdr 
195. , day, encamped at Uldhaug east o 

t He seems to think that Teim’our, Hurdwar the ‘ 

having left Toghlukpore on the night reached Deoprag the day loUoTviDg* 
of the 10th January and crowed the 
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slioTV that the writer, whether the savage monlirch himself or 
cue of his admirers, has been wonderfully precise and accurate m 
the matter of distances. 

Price s rendering of the passage from the Roozut-u'-Sufa ies- 
criptive of the Brahminic»l town, is extremely quaint and worth 
reproducing “ The sacred spot was the resort of numerous 
" pilgrims from the remotest limits of this quarter of the Asiatic 
‘continent. Such, in short, is described* to have been the blind 
‘ stupidity of these uninstructed idolaters, that^ although common 
‘ sense and experience might liaVe generally taufht them that 
“ nothing good was to be expected from a mass of inert and insensate 
matter, they were, nevertlieiess, induced to bring the ashes of 
“ their dead ftom places most remote, and to commit them on this 
“ spot to the hallowed stream ; accompainod by the richest oblations 
“ in goid and silver, as the surest fnoan,s of averting present 
“ and of securing the highest gradations in a future state. Lastly, 
"these simple enthusiasts conceived Hheir devotiors consummated 
“ in performing their ablutions, log-deep, in the stream ; casting its* 
‘ sacred waters over their heads, and shaving their heaos ayd 
‘beards, before they quitted this scenS of rfup'ii’stitious folly and 
“ puerility.” 

The Tartar reformer, learning the* degraded moral condition 
of these miserable devotees, and ihoreover, that they bad assem- 
bled in great numbers with an vnmense quantity of goods and 
chatteds tliat might be converted to some useful purpose, resolved to 
bring Ids croscentade to an appropriate conclusion by Itilling, if he 
could not cure, them. Tlie season happened to be peculiarly aus- 
picious. A A’'y/')7i6A^fair ^ was not far off, and in Kumbhyeeivs 
crowds of pilgrims come ifnd go to and from Hurdwar, for many 
weeks before the great gathering, so that the profits anticipated 
from the venture were *out of*all comparison with its danger. 
In those days, the Hindoos ^ere either fired with remarkalde 
religious zeal, or had an extraordinary capacity for receiving 
jpunishment. Their recent experiences ought to have dictated 
jfliglit to tlie fastnesses of the hills, but, instead of flying, they 
fippear to have calmly awaited the invaders with a bold front. 
Their confidence may have been in a great measure derived from 
*he strength of their position, a narrow defile^ with a river on 
heir left and a mountain chain on their rigiit flank, only approach- 
d)le by an ascent from tlie plains, steep enougli to have given 
^hem a decided advantage, had they been in other respects on a 
par with their anatgonists, who, setting out at early dawn, can 


* The Sahuranpore district; was it conseqiieully took plnce in the 
invaded in 1399, and the last Kmibh former year, 
hiir was in 1867. The fortieth before 
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hardly have airived at Hurdwar before the afternoon of the 
12ih. 

llie apparent resolution of the enemy rendered Teimour more 
cattious than he had hitherto beei|^ and he made a very care- 
ful disposition of his forces. He enttasted the right wing to 
Prince Peer Mahommed and Ameer Sulim dn SHdh, the left to 
other leaders dl inferior note, keeping the centre under his owq 
immediate orders. Ameer Sh^h Malik led the van. The liost 
advanced with fierce war-cries accompanied by a hideous clashiiigl 
of cymbals anti rattling of kettfle- drums, well calculated to inspire 
the enemy with dismay, but they bravely withstood the first 
charge. A second was more successful. The Hindoo ranks broke, 
the Moghul cavalry rode in among them, hewing right and left,' 
and the fight degenerated* into a sickening massacre. No quartet 
'-«^a8 given, and none escaped except those who managed to sliuk| 
away into the recesses of the Sewaliks. ' An incalculable amouu 
of booty rewarded the victory, and the satisfaction of the con 
'•queror was intensified by a complacent conviction that the souli 
0 / his victims had, beet at length consigned to the eternal punish- 
ment appropriated b'y the believer to ..the invincible ignorance 
of the unbeliever in every age.’’^ 

Svyjh an unvaried series of successes began to pall even upon 
the coarse tast^ of Che insatiable Tamerlane, who cousequeiitly 
resolved to ma*ke a retrograde move^ment. Ho therefore said hii 
prayers, and, leading his army five (?) koss south of Hurdwar, en- 
camped ujJon the right bank of the Ganges.f Ou the 13th he 
resumed his progress, marching several miles in a north-westeilj 
direction so as to meet the heavy baggage/ which was at no great 
distance in front. He now learned that a vast multitude had 
assembled, with liostile intent, in one of the Sewalik passes, under 
tlie command of a powerful chief, Rae Behroz, presumably a 
Rajpoot, to judge from his title of Rae, most probably one of 
the old Poondeer stock, because he is particularly mentioned bj 
the Muhammadan historians as a local potentate. Be this as it 
may, he seems to have been the most formidable antagonist the 
Moghuls bad yet encountered, a foe well worthy of their steel; 
a fact due to the general law that the strength o£ individual 
chieftains bears a, direct ratio to the weakness of the supreme 
power. Tamerlane made preparations accordingly. He efected 
a junction with the second division at the foot of the hills, afw 
another short march of five koB8 (14th January), and recalled th 


* la plain English, “ they were 
sent to hell.” 

t This, I appreheild, is the real mean- 
ing of the words ,3^ wf 
nott that he rc-GrQ8$td the Ganges, " 


and, assuming the above rendering ^ 
be correct, it becomes unnecessary < 
discuss the difficulty presented by tli 
8 !ippositiou that Hurdw&r was thei 
situated ou the opposite side of w' 
river, 
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first under Ameer Jeliaa Shdh, suspending operations during 
the concentration of his forces. The ferocity of the Moghuls 
was evidently tempered with prudence, for the Ameers attempted 
in vain to dissuade Teimour from coming to close quarters witli 
the enemy, whose position placed them at a great disadvantage, 
rendering the employment of cavalry impossible. Conscious of 
the danger of leaving behind him an unbroken force, which 
might hang on the rear of his army-and harass its retreat, ulti- 
mately perhaps embolden the people to rise cn jnassc against the 
invaiiers, he remained resolute And calmly awaited the arrival 
of Ameer Jehan Shah, thus giving his men three days’ rest. 
By the 17th January his arrangements were complete, and 
[)n that day l/e advanced to the pass where Kaja Behroz bade him 
[Jefiance. • 

The Moghuls were here compiled ^to abandon the advantage 
ierived from their equestrian skill, which had constituted the 
jhief clement of their superiority o’*er the Iliudustanees in every 
previous encounter. Old Tamerlane himself was the first to sefi 
:he rest a good example by dismountii 4 g ; and, like him, his> 
:enerals all led their inen forward tin foot.J Standing at the 
ntrancG of the 'defile, he directed a simultaneous attack from 
hreo different points. Peer MahotnmerJ and Suliinan Shdh com- 
nauded the right wing, Miiza Sultdu Hussain and Ameer Jehan 
hiah the left, Sheikh Nour-\id-Deeq and Shah Ma^k the advanced 
[uard of the centre. It is unnecessary to enter into the monoto- 
lous details of the saiiguinaKy conflict that ensueil. Suffice it 
0 say, that, although the infidels • were, as a matter of course, 
it leugtli ovcrpoweied, the battle does not appear to have been 
me of tlio.se one-sided btitcheries dignified witli tlie ilbmorited 
itle of victories by the somewhat partial author of Teimour's 
ileinoii's, and we learn* witli satisfaction that, on this occasion 
it least, blood was freely shed m both sides. Such a wealth of 
Hioty in treasure, cattle and other property as was found in the 
diiidoo camp after the ePigagement had never been. seen before, 
[ts magnitude may bo judged from the fqct that many of the 
•touler soldiers appropriated from three to four hundred head 
)f cattle each, to the detriment of their weaker comrades, which 
iecessitate*d a re-distribution of the spoil. The enormous amount 
)f live-stook accumulated in the stronghold illustrates the severe 
lature of the calamity that had befallen the country, more vividly 
ban the longest list of Rilled and wounded. The miserable 
uhabitanta of the villages in the plains had fled thither, driving 
dieir flocks and herds before tliem, trusting vainly to the apparent 
maccessibility of tlie Sewalik Iiills and the valour of tiieir RajA 
lor protection against the inexorable foe of the Hindoo race. The 
remains of the rude forts used as cities of refuge by the people 
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in those days of*blo8dshed and disaster may be still distinguished 
here and there along the spurs of the Sevvaliks* 

The information given in the Tozuk-i-Teimouree about Raja 
Behroz is most tantalizing, being ejust sufficient to excite the 
curiosity of the reader without affording*' any definite idea of the 
chieftain’s personality. We are merely told that he was ** Govern- 
or ’’ {hakim) of the province and opposed the Tartars with the 
help of the Raes or Rcfos ; but since the term Rao is peculiar to 
the Saharanpore «Rajpoots, and gives a name to a large portion 
of the dislrict,*the Rotald, it is not unreasonable to infer that lie 
was the R^na, the leader of the clan whose legendary history has 
been related in connection with the immediate s^ubject of this 
paper, and there is a tradition that the Poondeers narrowly escaped 
extermination during Teimdur’s invasion. The scene of his defeat 
•iiteven more doubtful than his^ identity, because the length and 
direction of the inarches from Hurdwd.V to the defile wheie the 
great battle was fought are hot noted with the aiitohiographer’s 
usual precision, In my opinion, the Mohun Pass (Lai Diiiwaza), 
a^gorge piercing t^ie Scfwaliks at a point nearly equidistant from 
the Ganges and tTuihna, 'and marking *1110 northern extremity 
of tlie Rotala, has the strongest claim to be identified with it. 
Its entrance affords a bettor site for a large t(‘mporary encamp- 
ment* than any other part of the range, fugitives converging to 
one place for *inutual proteotioii wcflild naturally select the 
central point as a rendezvous, and my view is supported by the 
length of tkiie occupied in maidling from this last hattle-fiekl 
to the Jumna, about threfe and a half days. Tlie first town 
mentioned during the retreat is Behrah ^uwaya, which must 
be Tuwaya near Lehrah, nineteen miles south-west of Mohuu 
on the direct line of march to Saharanpore. Some readings 
give “ Behrah Tuwayd in the M^apoor cJistrict,” others “ Behiali 
Tuwaya in the Sarpoor district*.” Myapore was, it is true, 
a well-known name of pretty wide application long hefoie 
Saharauporo was ever heard of. Stifl I believe Saharanpore to 
« 

* See the description of the widsa their beloved homes, and take the 
of Southern India given in Colonel direction of a country ^if such can 
Wilks’ Historical Shtclies^ vol. i., p. be found) exempt from the miseries 
309, note, which applies exactly to of war j sometimes of a strong fiot- 
the case in point : — “ On the approach ress, but more generally of the nms*' 
of an hostile army, the unfortunate untr^quonted hills and woods, 
inhabitants of India bury under they prolong a miserable exist en'J 
ground their most cumbrous effects, till the departure of the enemy* 
and each individual, man, woman and This custom struck the obaervaut 
child above six years of age (the in- Baber forcibly. See translation of 
fuut children being carried by their his i/moiVa by Leyden and Ersliunj 
mothers), wiih a load of grain pro- p. 315, from which I have extraciea 
portioned to their stiengih, issue from the above quotation. 
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be the correct reading, because, when written Mn the Persian 

running hand, there is hardly any perceptible difference between 
it and Sarpoor;" and the next march pOth) of four hoss must 
have brought Teimour eitl^er to, or right through, that town, 
then too insignificant fi^place to merit speciMl notice. On the 
following day the army halted at Knndah close to ISirsawab, and 
re-crossed the Jumna on the 21st January, cajrjying away with 
it an incalculable accumulation of spoil and the bitter curses 
of those who survived its coming. So crushing was tljc effect 
of this terrible incursion, that it b2ts bequeathed liMle or nothing 
to the folk-lore of a highly imaginative people beyond a vague 
tendency among apostates to Mahommedanism to attribute the 
conversion of their ancestors to the persuasive eloquence of 
" J ipperlang. But that grim poteii4ate busied himself rather 
with the destruction of the body t1»an the salvation of the sond^ 
and could an eyo-witi>css rise from the dead to describe the 
deeds of the invaders, his words wowld be those of the fugitive 

from Bukhara, after its capture by Cbcngeez Kban, “ they. 

“ came — tliey exfodiated — they bound — tb^y massacred — and they 
“consumed.’'* 

f TO be roniinued.) 

G. il. C. WILLIAMS, B. c. s. • 
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Art. IV.-RECOLLECTIONS OP SERVIA (Independent 
flection.) 

't 

I T wns in the year 1863 that, as tli# summer vacation — (one 
of those pleasant things we leave behind us when we come 
to India) — was drawing near, a friend of mine asked me, if I would 
come with him to Servia; At that time I was as ignorant of 
Servia as probablj^ most people were before the outbreak of the 

F resent war. Cervia seemed l.o my mind (by way of contrast, 
suppose) to be connected with Liberia, and the name carried me 
at once, in imagination, to Africa. However, my friend soon 
enlightened my ignorance. He ofitered me Ranke’s* History of 
Servia,” and an account bf it written by tlie Rev. W. Denton ; 
"^d found no difficulty in pcJrsuading me to go to the country. 
The fact of its being almost unknown, And unvisited from Eng- 
land, gave it a special interfst, and my friend procured for our 
i)enefit some letters of introduction, wliich are always so useful wlieii 
oi\e travels beyond^ the«* range of “ Murray ” and “ Baedaker,^’ and 
Anglicised hotels. iiT\t '0 otlier fiionds joined us, so that we started 
a company of four. 

From Vienna to Pesth wo went by rail, and there took steamer 
to Befgrade. As ROfy.i as wc landed, we found that a geiitlcman, 
to whom we haft an introduciion, being absent from Belgrade 
himself, .but expecting onr arrival, liad left orders for us to he 
brought to •his room.s, which he kindly placed at our disposal 
during our stay in the capital. They were in tlie principal 
hotel, so that there was no difficulty aboift our meals. How- 
ever, our first meal in the public fiining-room was our last, 
for, from the very first afternoon of onr arrival till the night of 
our departure, we found onrselfes takch possession of by a hos- 
pitality which was as agreeable 'and irresistible as it was unex 
pected. We at once found that names befoie unheard of hy us, oi 
if heard of, scarce to be pronounced or rem'ernbered, were transform 
. ed into living friends. This simple, unsophisticated, and forcibh 
demonstration of friendship soon did away with our scrupled 
lest we should be intruding on their kindness, and we^ felt more 
at home than we had done since we left England. The same hos- 
pitality, whicli we met with at Belgrade, never failed us in our 
travel in the interior of the country. On the contrary, it was 
rather intensified. The fact that we were Englishmen was in 
itself sufficient recommendation ; for, whatever may have been the 
policy of our Government towards Turkey, the name of England 
* fortunately can .never be d:s.severed from the cause of freedom. 
But, in addition to this, when we had planned our route, our friends 
at Belgrade sent word beforehand that we were coming, so that 
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wc were able at every stage to find frientls ready to welcome ns, 
to give us all we needed, and to show us everything that we 
desired to see. It was only when we forsook tlie route planned 
out, that we had any occasion to put up at an inn. 

The language, of course, was a difficulty to us. Servian is a 
Sclavonic tongue, very like to the Russian, but none of our 
party knew anything of the Sclavonian languagefk French helped 
us a little, hut German much more, and with the learned clergy 
wo could always fall back on Latin. Most fortunately, too, a 
German Lutheran pastor, ^ho lived in Belgrade, looking after 
a little congregation of Germans, accompanied us in our travels, so 
that we always had an interpreter. He knew English excellently, 
and Servian hs well, and we found him a most kind and agreeable 
as well as useful companion. • 

Our mode of travelling was in t^o small waggons, each drawn 
a pair of small, strong Iwrses, well suitei^ for the work. Altogether 
our party numbered six and a hoy, besides the drivers, for we 
obtained through the kindness of friends a sort of official guido, 
guard, dragoman, or servant, who went by,the name of Pandour, 
and who, by his magnificent costume, aikle^ as much to the 
pictiiresquenoss df the party, as by his readiness and attention he 
(lid to our comfort, A good part of ourjourney was made on pukka 
roads, for the Servian rdj k like the English in opening rtp the 
country by means of roa.(i and ^elegrapb. Soihctimes, however, 
wc forsook it for some mere track tbrougb one of those forests of 
great trees which are so conspicuous a part of Se»;vian scenery. 
Sometimes we climbed some mountain path, so narrow that we 
wondered what! wcmld be the result of meeting any other vehicle 
on the road. The great va,riety of scenery in so small a country 
reminded us of England. 

Since so great intereift in Servia is naturally excited at the 
present time, I will try and write down the impressions which 
I carried away from it. To obtain a really good knowledge of a 
country from a montlf's stay in it, is of course impossible ; but 
as few Englishmen have up to the present tipie visited it at all, 
and there is in consequence more speculation than real know- 
ledge of the subject current among us, I think I shall not be 
snspecte(3 of presumption in penning my first-sight impressions 
of the country Moreover, as I am not propounding any very 
profound views of lier situation, or attempting any very accurate 
nicnsurement of what I describe, I think I may hope to keep 
out of any serious error in the matter. I am only giving a 
broad and general view of the country, which, 1 venture to think, 
jviil be found true in the main, although of necessity it is defective 
ia omitting the consideration of various matters, which a prolonged 
fesidence among the people might have brought to my notice. 
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Tho first impression which I carried away with me, was of the 
social order, and prosperity of the people. The. mass of the 
inhabitants are independent yeomanr}^ cultivating their own soil, 
the very stuff out of which great nations are formed. Poverty 
and crime seemed almost unknown. WhU a contrast to the rest 
of Belgrade was the Turkish quarter ! At the present time, I 
suppose, this contrast does not exist, for I imagine there is now no 
Turkish quarter. But at the time of my visit the fortress of 
Belgrade was garrisoned by the Turks, as well as the other prin- 
cipal fortresses q£ Servia. As siifce thSt time they have withdrawn, 
probably the Turkish population has gone with them. If so, all 
lovers of cleanliness will rejoice. 

The simple, innocent life of the people might sedm dull and 
stagnant to a Western mind, but it is no small thing to find a whole 
•‘^ijjpulatiou tliriving, contented, aod uncontaminated by vice. Wliat 
the statistics of crime are in Servia, I cannot say, but I believe that 
they are extremely low. Of*course, on the frontier tliere is some 
Kobbery. English magistrates in India know the impediments to 
justice which the boundaj'y line of a neighbouring country presents, 
eve*n if that countrj is-only\)ne of our feudal native States. It is 
not difficult to understand how much greater \he impediments 
would be to Servian justice gn the confines of the country of their 
old en^my, the Turk^. As for the morality of the people, ^yhat 
we were told j^jout it by i\\e clergy would seem incredible, 
did we not know from the experience of some similarly situated 
countries, what wonderful power the Cliristian religion has shown 
in promoting purity of life, under the favourable circumstances 
of a people untainted by luxury, and without tiiC evil influences of 
crowded city life, or of the enforced celibacy of large armies. In 
Belgrade, which is the capital of Servia, there are only, I believe, 
20,000 inhabitants, whilst there is ^arce any standing army ; the 
whole population, capable of bcarkig arms, forming a sort of 
militia, liable to be called to war, as in the present emergency. 
In all the schools religion is taught as a rfatter of course, and if 
the Eastern Churchy does not affect so much knowledge as we 
Christians of the West, perhaps they know better the little they 
do learn. A good knowledge iof the Ten Commandments, 
and of the duties and privileges of a Christian, may serve to 
carry tliem through'the temptations of life, even without an ac- 
curate knowledge of tlio Kings of Judah and Israel, or of tbe 
controversies between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

The next thing I must mention is the patriotism of the Servians. 
It is no strange tiling that this should be, as I believe it is, hotn 
wide-spread and intense. In the first place they have an historical 
name. They, were once the centre of a large empire, which long 
withstood the attacks of the Turks. It appears to be the case 
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that they were victims of the intrigues of Ihe Coilrt of Rome ; and 
that when the Servian Empire fell, there was no barrier to keep 
back the Turks from advancing even to the walls of Vienna. St. 
Saba, a hero, or saint of that period, is the national patron of 
Servia, and his picture nieetil one everywhere. 

But not only have they an ancient history, to which they may 
look back with mingled feelings of pride and regret, but they 
have also in the present century written for themselves a page of 
history, which must aftbrd them greater encouragement than any 
of their more ancient glories’. After having been i)r centuries the 
slaves of the Turks, it was no small valour which enabled this 
little country of peasants to rise, without arms, training, organi- 
zation, or ofHbers, and engage in that deadly struggle which ended in 
their liberation from the yoke of the Tkirks. Is it credible that the 
children and graiidcliildren of the%3 heroes will again be broug^ 
under the yoke of tlic Tuiks? Is it surprising that they aspire 
to form a modern Servian Empire, in which the glories of the ancient 
one may be re-produced ? Is it wonderful that sympathy, ambition* 
and self-preservation alike animate them ti) a war with Turkey on 
behalf of their oppress|‘d brethren, «nd that ‘they feel that tBey 
can never rest uiltil the great population of Sclavonic Christians 
ill the nortlieni part of the Turkish Epopire receive their freedom ? 

The choicest wine produced in Servia is chilled J^eyotin,‘anil a 
remarkable custom exists* with Regard to it, *\Vheu a bottle is 
opened, the question is asked “ What is this?” The opener 
replies, “ Turk’s blood.’' The^answer comes, “ Then Jet it flow," 
Probably it is impossible for us to conceive the deep hatred to the 
Turks which inspires the Servian nation, Geneiated by centuries 
of cruelty inflicted on tileir ancestors, and kept alive by the 
knowledge of the continual ill-treatment of those of their fellow 
Christians w^o are stitl under’* the Turkish rule, it is the frequent 
topic of their conversation, and the burden of many a fire-side 
song. Whether it is in harmony with the truest spiiit of Christi- 
anity to retain their hatfed, is not the question, but none can 
tleny that it is a natural feeling. Indeed„so far as it is a noble 
determination not to rest until the Turks are driveu out of Europe, 
it is as much to be commended as any other efforts after justice 
and peace. The Turkish Governineui is nothing else but organised 
injustice and cruelty, and if it is the duty 6f Christians to put 
down robbery and crime with a strong hand whenever they can do 
so, it does not cease to bo a duty, because robbery, cruelty and 
Inst have been so powerful, that they can usurp to themselves the 
title of government. 

Under these circumstances it is perfectly unnecessary to look 
an external motive to stir up the Servians to war with 
Turkey, Hussiau intrigues are by no means required to incite 
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a nation under kch circumstances. The normal state of things 
in Servia is to desire a war. The only question is, when and 
bow it might be successful. The sympathy of the Russians 
rather withholds from war, in the ^hope that tlie strong armies 
of Russia may do tlie work for thefA. The development of 
their own resources, the desire to take a place among the nations 
of Europe in tire arts and products of civilisation, makes tljem 
slow to prepare for war, unwilling to waste their means on a 
regular standing jriny. But when, as in the present case, the 
opportunity se^ms to have coifte, and there is a crisis in Turkish 
affiairs, whicli is not to be passed hy, the people can no longer he 
restrained, however ill-prepared the Servian Government may 
know itself to he. * 

Some prejudice, perhaps,* exists against Servia on account of 
changes which have tfikeuwplace in its government since the 
date of its freedom. The nineteenth centuiy, however, has seen so 
many vicissitudes in the reigning famiiies of Europe and in their 
forms of government, that we need not he snrfiriscd that Servia 
has had her little fevolrtious. Indeed, the fact that there was 
no royal family >\^hich coutd claim the {illegiance of the people 
in the way that onr old reigning families of Europe can, has been 
undoubtedly a great elemen/i of instability. Again, it takes time 
to find out exactly what constitution is best suited for any free 
people, ami Servm is working out the problem for lierself. 

The religious spirit of Servia is also a very striking feature to 
an English •tiaveller. There is no dissent. All the people are 
of one faith, and they recall* that faith as having been their 
principle of union and hope during the long^ ages of oppression, 
The only ancient buildings in Servia, ihb only memorials of pasi 
glory which have not been etfacod hy the Turks are tlie monasteries 
These massive buildings, erected in the form of a stjuare cunri 
with a church in the centre, look somewhat like foilres&es, and 
have doubtless in past times served as such. These were the 
centres of life to Servia iu its ages of slavery. Tiiere the people 
resorted in crowds at, the time of the great feasts, and receiving 
the sacraments from the hands of the monks, were consoled and 
strengthened, and encouraged to hope and pray. 

The custom of congregating at these churclies on great feasts 
is still kept up. We were present at one of them, and the scene 
can never be forgotten. The day of the death of the Blessed Virgiij 
Mary, or as it is called her KoimMa (falling asleep), is observed 
with great solemnity iu the Greek Church, though whether they 
have any notion of a bodily assumption into heaven, like that cui’^ 
rent among the I^atins, 1 cannot say. One would think not, because 
the legend of the bodily assumption represents it as occurring the 
third day after the death of the Blessed Virgin, so that it would 
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soeni strange if both were commemorated on the same date. How- 
ever, 1 leave this question to the learned. At any rate this feast 
is one of the chief ones in the ecclesiastical year, and is preceded 
by twelve days’ fast, during which no meat is killed throughout 
the whole country. OcUurriog as it does in August, it is a most 
seasonable time for large gatherings. 

Late on the night before the feast, w^e were drmng by the light 
of a full moon up a narrow w'ell-wooded glen, when taking a 
turn in the road, wo suddenly came in view a plateau in the 
midst of the hills, on which were encamped somtj thousands of 
people before the monastery of Ravenitza. The building stood 
up, massive^ and white, as if built of marble. The people were 
mostly asleep, but hero and there was a minstrel playing or 
singing, — here and there some busy* cook was preparing for the 
feast of tlie morrow. Wo slept in ♦he monastery. Next day befor.'^ 
sunrise the bolls were^ ringing out, and thp people crowding 
into church for the service. 1 was tot late for the liturgy, but 
found a number of children being baptised. The people, I was told^ 
were Wall'ichians ; tlioy were rough in iDAnners, different in dress 
and tongue from the Servians, and b/ their rudeness contrasted 
unpleasantly with the reverence 1 had seen exhibited at service 
in the Cathedral at Belgrade. Probably this was partly due to 
llio fact tiiat the baptismal service must be ctrange and irf great 
part unintellifible to un^diicaie^ pe*’-ons, whA'cas the liturgy, 
from its frequent recurrence, and the explanation of it given to 
them as children, seems plairhand straightforward. .Wall ichians^ 
however, living under tire Turkish rule must undoubtedly be 
without the religioiR teaching that the Servians get. 

After the services wer6 over, and whilst we w^ere breakfasting 
in a gallery of the monastery, wo looked down on a scene such 
as 1 never \ytuessed before w since. The people were dancing 
; oa the green below, — the simpiost of measures to the simplest of 
: tuues. Holding each other by the hand or the kamarhand, they 
formed a large circle. The piper in the middle piped a tune 
of three notes, which gave the time, and peasant and soldier, 
Servian and Wallachian, men and women, all danced their simple 
step with tlmt charming grace which belongs to an active people 
Unspoilt ty conventionality. The dance went on for hours. When 
one was tired, he fell out, and when he pleased he came 
in again. The great variety and the picturesqueness of the dress, 
ftddod to the charm of the scene. It was all so easy and free, 
yot no license, no vulgarity, no intemperance. 

Another great feast, which occurred when we were at Belgrade, 
^as the Feast of the Transfiguration of our Lord. This is kept 
ia Servia as a feast" of first fruits, something equivalent to 
Harvest Thanksgiving, now so generally observed at home. 
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Enormous dishes Of grapesi and bread made of new corn^ were 
brought as offerings, and after service distributed among the 
people. The service was of course the Liturgy. There were 
numbers of communicants, from the highest to the lowest, and 
from elderly men to babes in arms. * Thre priest, standing on the 
sauetuary step, held the chalice in his hand, in which particles 
of the consecrate bread were immersed. The deacon stood by 
his side with a beautiful and rich cloth. The communicants passed 
in turn before the priest, who gave them the blessed sacrament, in 
both^ kinds at t^e same time, <)y means of a spoon, the deacon 
holding the cloth so as to prevent any accidental spilling of the 
sacrament on the ground. 

The cathedral is a new building ; so are all the' churches in 
Servia, with the exception of the few ancient monasteries already 
s 4 jn^ntioned. I was surprised t^' see what fine, solid, costly, 
Stone churches had been built, and were being built, in compara- 
tively small places. The aroiiitecture is of course always Byzan- 
tine. The Book of the Gospels, which is generally the richest 
ornament in the churdli, and always lies on the altar, often 
comes from Russia, ^s I believe the picture^ and vestments also do. 

The clergy are a fine-looking set of men, aild are apparently 
much esteemed. According to the Eastern rule they are all of 
necesskiy married, expept tnose who live in monasteries, and from 
these the Bishops are chosen. /The Jiishop of S(^abatz, whom 
we visited, was evidently one of iliQ advanced school. He was 
the only preacher whom we heard of, and was evidently very 
much loved and respected. 

There is a theological seminary at Belgrade, #o,nd I saw a good 
deal of some of the professors, who belong to the monastic cleigy. 
I stayed with them for some time in the seminary, but, as it was 
vacation time, I did not see the itudenta There was, of course, 
none of the intellectual restlessness of the universities of the 
West, but my friends seemed to understand their own religion; 
and to take an interest in learning something about the Clmrch 
of England. The cost of a student is about £% per annum 
and the course of stifdy is as follows : — 

First year . — Ecclesiastical Sclavonic (an old form of the lan- 
guage in which the services are said, and which in its efements ii 
taught to all children in the national schools), History, Rhetoric 
Russian language. 

^ Second Dogmatic Theology, Servian History, Physica 
Science, Rhetoric, Russian language. 

Thwd 2/e«r.--Dogmatic Theology, Old Testament, Liturgica 
Theology, Homiletics, Canon Law, Hermeneutics. 

Fourth 2/6'a7\— 'Pastoral Theology, Moral Theology, New Testa* 
ment, Canon Law, Hermeneutics. 
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What is really contained under these grand Headings, I cannot 
tell. Notwithstanding the rhetoric, homiletics, and hermeneu- 
tics, I never heard, as I said, of any preacher but the Bishop of 
Schabatz. ^ 

In a country where •dissent Is unknown, and religion is most 
closely allied with patriotism, there is of course no sliyness about 
the performance of religious duties or the introduction of religious 
topics, because there is no fear of exciting ridicule or giving 
offence. At a large dinner, at which we wo^re present, religious 
chants and hymns were interspersed with drinking of healths, and 
ujakiug speeches. 

Tliough tliere is so universal an adherence amongst the Servians 
to the “ Hofy orthodox Church,” they are more than tolerant of 
other forms of CliTistianity. For the ^Inglish Church they have a 
warm sympathy, and a genuine respect.. The Lutheran pastor, wV^ 
resides at Belgrade to minister to the few Germans who have settled 
in the country, receives, I believi^, some annual grant from the 
Government. At a service of his, wliich I attended, in one of tlje 
cities, several Servian clergy were also present. It^as the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper according Ifo the Lujjieran rite, and, fts a 
token of sympathy, the Servian clergy lent him the Cross and 
candlesticks from the altar of tbcijf own church to adorn the 
temporary altar which he had fitted up in .a room in the house 
of one of his congregation* , » 

When my companions were about to leave Servia and return 
to England, I determined to stay behind for a time ^alone, I am 
glad that I did so, for it gave me great additional insight into the 
country. Thodghyheir hospitality was not at an end, for ray 
friends still entertained *aie as a guest, yet, the feasting being 
over, I was able better to see and understand the quiet every-day 
life of Servia. I stt^ed in* the theological college with the 
professors, one of whom haa since, 1 believe, become a Bishop. 
It was holiday time, and we chatted and smoked a great part of 
the (lay ; I, like an Enghshman, wanting to know and understand 
everything, and they, proud of their country and their church, not 
backward to explain. The want of a common tongue was of course 
a considerable impediment. However, Latin was the vehicle of our 
conversaTiion ; and, though I bad never spoken it before, I found it 
h no means difficult, and so expressive, thatdt seemeci a pity it 
'vas not, as in former days, a linguch franca for the educated of 
all Christendom. In Hungary it is still a living language, and 
tliere, if t remember right, my friends had studied. 

The heat was so great that during the middle of the day the 
houses were closed as in India. In the winter, however, the cold 
is equally intense, the rivers being frozen orer for a long time. 
Hence the houses are built with double windows, and a large stove 
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is a conspicuous part of fho furniture. 6ur meals were two, viz., 
at noon, and at 8 p.m. A very tiny cup of coffee without sugar, 
milk, or anything to eat with it, was served in the morning. 

Servia, as a country, emphatically belongs to the East. The push- 
ing commerce, the strife of intellect, tfie jiident pursuit of science, 
the unending thirst for novelty and amusement, the boundless 
speculation, the teeming printing presses, which characterise West- 
ern life, are not to be found there. But justice, order, education, 
a love of propriety and dignity, the social and family virtues, 
are all to be seq^ iS sufficient fukiess to make the nation great and 
prosperous. Christian and brotherly feeling is there to knit 
together the different elements of society, as well as a sense of 
freedom and independence which is a gurantee of the ‘future liber- 
ties of the people. As 1 loqk back upon Servia^ 1 can no more 
jmagine it again submitting t(\.tbe yoke of the Turks, than I can 
miagine Devonshire and Cornwall, though they were transplanted 
into the middle of the Tiujcish Empire, ever submitting to a 
Mahommedan rule. The hands of the world’s clock cannot be put 
tackward, and when onje a nation has learnt what that true poli- 
tical liberty is which Christianity has both introduced and ma- 
tured, It is irapoBsitfle again to subject it \o the* yoke of a des- 
potism which belongs to the age of darkness, and remains on in 
jEurope only as an anachronism, an historical lesson, and scandal. 
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1. Avadi, By Tekchand Thackoor. Post 8vo. Calcutta ; 1871. 

2. A Treatise on the T$gi t^hilosophy. By N. C. Paul. Beuares : 

1851. 

I N the Rig-Veda, atma (soul) was used for breath and some- 
times for the animating principle. The word manas (mind ) 
was used for the soul, subsequently atma stood ^or the soul and 
mfiuas for the mind. The KatliaUpanishad says, <‘The mind is 
higher than the senses, the intellect is higher than the mind, the 
great soul is higher than the intellect” The Bhagavat-Gita holds 
that the soul* is so distinct that the mind cannot even know it 
The Nya 3 ^a and Vafsheshic (two school3'*of philosophy) consider the 
mind an organ of perception vuliich . effects the apprehensiop,, 
of pain, pleasure or interior sensation ” Vedantism loQks upon 
mind as an instrument of the soul. 4Ianu speaking of creation 
says, “ God produced the great principle of the soul, or first, 
explanation of tlio Divine idea,” before coiisciousness the internal 
monitor, and mind the rejisoning powef.” Srce^uit Bhagbut (V) 
calls mind the cause of grief, sickness, affliction, delusion, greed, 
anger and enmity. In the Mahabharul (Miickadhiirma), mind is 
said to be the organ of the senses and passions, and in the Santi 
Piirva the soul is described ^s higbor than the mii!d ; but nothing 
is higher than the soul. Yogi Vasistha says that the mind has no 
form, it merely desires and appears in various forms. H approaches 
the realm of the soul as it is free* from desire. The Sanhya 
Karika testifies lo the subordinate position of the mind, “ As 
the headman of the village* collects the taxes from the villagers 
and pays them to the governor of tlie district ; as the local 
[governor pays {Jie amoui/t to the minister, and the minister views 
^it for the use of the king ; so mind, having ideas from the exter- 
nal organs, transfers them to egotism^ and egotism delivers them to 
intellect, which is the getffeial superintendent and takes charge of 
them for the use of the sovereign soul.” , 

Plato thought that “ soul and mind are one and indivisible.” 
Sir William Hamilton says, ** the word mind is of a more limited 
signification than the word soul. In the Greek philosophy the 
term soul comprehends besides the sensitive and'rational principles 
in man, the principles of organic life, both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ; and in Chrhftian theology it is likewise used 
in contrast to spirit in a vague and more extensive signification.” 
Bacon thought that the mind referred to the Deity, and the i^oul 
tn the body.* Mind has thus been the subject of study in Europe. 

♦ Fischer's Bacon, 
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Locke was an original thinker, but in taking up the subject of the 
soul, he thought that it might be material. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, we had idealism advocated by Male^ 
branche, Spinoza and Leibnitz, and se^isationalisin by Locke, Hume, 
and Condillac ; till we had Kant as an adVocate of a 'priori intui. 
tions, and he was followed by Hegel and Schilling. Buckle divides 
the metaphysicians into sensationalists and idealists, .who arrive 
at different conclusions ; and be says “ the resources of metaphyaica 
are evidently exlviusted.” The writings of some of the forei^^n 
metaphysiciani^are characterise*! by transoondontalism which re- 
mind us of the Arya train of. thought. Franklin tliouglit tliut 
mind would one day become omnipotent over matter/ Carlyle says 
the ** word soul, as with us in some Slavonic dialects, seems to he 
synonymous with stomach, ^ We plead and speak in our parliaments 
^nd elsewhere as nut from. the J^bul but from the stomach, wherefore 
our pleadings are so slow to profit/' Lord Lytton bears his U*s- 
timony to the stagnation V)f metaphysics — “ England has not 
•advanced since the days of Locke, and Ifc said that soul^ may be 
m^aterial and that,i)y iwelation only, we can know that it is not so." 

*The distinction^ which the Aryas* imvle between the mind and 
soul is noteworthy, as it forms the basis of their p.sycbology- They 
did not proceed to examine the phenomena of the mind, ainl 
classify the results of tlieir observations as an empirical science; 
but they always*tried to dive deep by abstract meditation. 

Originally there was no caste among tiio Aryas. Settled in tlie 
Punjab with fire burning in every diousc for worship three times a 
day, they were intensely contemplative. In the Rig-Veda \ve Hud 
that they thought of ‘‘one deit,y, great sonl \inaha atma'\ the? 
chanted whoever knows Brahma, wlu* is existence, knowledge aiid 
infinity, as dwelling within the cavity (of the heart), in the infinite 
ether, enjoys all desires at once ^vitll tlie Brahma,” and “let us 
meditate on the adorable light of the divine ruler (Savitri) ; may 
it guide our intellect.” God is described as “ tbe^ father of al* 
the gods — Lord of creation and Lord of all prayer.” The Ary‘^ 
were tlieists. The cjiange in the name of the God signified nothing) 
“ that which is ev;3r, the wise call ma!iy ways, they call it Intlifi 
Mitra, Varuna, Agni, the winged heavenly Garamut.*\ Dr. Mutj 
says that in the Uig-Veda, liidra is spoken of as a father au 
the most fatherly of fathers, and as being both a father aim i 
mother ; he is the helper of the poor and the lover of mortals. 

The ethical view of God subsequently culminated in a 
conception. In the Brihad Aranyaka Upanisbad of the 

we find as follows : — “ Adore as Brahma the spirit who 
In the soul (in self).” As the conception of God became spirit'^®! 
prayers ceased to be mundane. 


# The “nobles”— Indian Aryans. 
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Katha says ‘‘the thougljtful knowing what is ^eternal do'not 
pray for anything mundane.” In Srcemut Bhagavat (Book IX) 
there is an extiaordinary prayer attributed to Rantideva. 

“ Before God I do not pray Jor transcendental powers or mukii. 
My prayer is that 1 may wally be possessed of the suffering^of all, 
that they may be free from it.” 

The constant devotion of Arya thought to^^tl^e^Deity'lpromo- 
ed spiritual culture ; and the soul, often touched, presented to 
nany a‘ Rishi psychological revelations which n^t only prevented 
he growth of materialism and sensualism, but -opened a vast 
icld of idealism and spiritualism. Max Muller has observed that 
;he Aryas are the most spiritual of races. This remark is just, so 
■ar that the litbrature of no other nation shows so much devotion 
to God when the * Rig-Veda and Upanishads were composed. 
Iho study of God naturally opened up the study of the soul- 
The conception of the* soul was in the beginning nebulous, 
hut it gradually cleared up and* assumed consistency. In 
the Rig-Veda there are hymns which refer to suns in» 
lioavon, Vishnu’s beloved abode wdiere /imen devoted to God 
fojoioe.” The belief that there* were i^o paths -to tlie 
lestial world, on6 for the gods and one for the pitris, Yama is 
e first person who was admitted into ,the celestial world. Now 
t us see what was thought regarding the sold. According th the 
itapa Brahmana, a man hafj three girths, viz., frdm his parents, 
m sacrifice, and after deatli and cremation. There is a hymn 
liich says “ the perfect nien,t great sages, cast ofif their old 
xlies and ascend in new ones ©f splendour like the sun 
id ill chariots ^of ^Ire.” Again the spirit leaves here all the 
iperfections, and being ‘‘’united with a lustre like that of the 
soars' in a car or on wings to the eternal realms of light ; 
icovers there its ancient body in a complete and glorified form ; 
leets with the forefathers living, in festivity with Yama, obtains 
delectable abode, and enters upon a more perfect life.” 

The Athai va-Veda speaking of heaven describes it as the scene 
f “ perpetual life and glory.” The idea was that the lieaven 
as composed of splieres, as the same work says that “in the third 
eaven which is luminous, action is unrestricted — there are joys 
'^>d deligUts, pleasures and gratifications of desire,” and holds 
the hope of tlie re-establishment of domestic and social 
elations in tlie world to come. The Bhagavat-Gfta says “ they 
|i’oceed uubewildered to that imperishable place which is not 
Ruminated by the sun or moon, to that primeval spirit whence 
spirit of life for ever flows.” The Rig-Veda enunciated the 
fl^mortality of the soul. The Artharva-Veda took a psycholo- 
[ical view of the soul whioh is “ calm, undecayiAg, young, free 
')ni desires, immortal, self-existent, with the essence, satisfied, 
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deficient in nothing ” This idea was subsequently worked out and 
elaborated in the Upanishads and Darsanas. 

The three births above alluded to, are, the natural birth, the 
regenerated birth, and the spiritual!* birth. The conviction as to 
the immortality of the soul was so strdhg that it gave rise to 
shraddha or offering funeral cakes to the souls of the deceased, 
which is considered not only a sacred duty on the part of every 
Hindu, but a condition of inheritance. In the offer of funeral 
cakes, there is ar spirit of chj,rity for the souls of the unfor- 
tunate : — “ Mcfy those who have no mother or kinsman, no food 
or supply of nourishment, be contented with this food offered on 
the ground and attain like it a happy abode.” , During the 
Vedic times, in the address to Agni (god of fire), it was said ‘‘ Do 
not, Agni ! burn up or coiVsumo him (the deceased) ; as for his 
^inborn, do thou (Agni) kindle?- it with thy heat.” The unboru 
was distinct from the immaterial soul, ind meant “ the unboru 
sempiternal nature.” * 

* The doctrine of transmigration was foreign to the Rig-Veda. 
If. was a belief ot sub!/equeut growth, but was held as a purifi. 
catory process, bui not eternal. Menu alludes, to the restoration I 
of the wicked (xii 22), and Yagnawabya speaks of their ‘‘original 
bettef station.” In subsequent times the conviction was strong 
that those who attained divine knowledge avoided the penance 
of transmigration. We do net find hnention of hell, even whenj 
transmigration was not thought of. In some of the Upanishads 
a dark region is mentioned for the wicked, which the Puraiias 
afterwards converted into d place of torment and too hot for 
the sinners. The Kaustiki Upanisliad melitions the ascension 
of a good man to Brahma’s world. When the soul knows divine 
knowledge, it is said “ this my world is thine.” During the 
Rig-Veda period, invocations w^re made to the pitria or spirits 
of deceased ancestors occupying* “ three stages of blessed ness/' 
The Atharva-Veda says “ may the soul go to its own kiudretl 
and hasten to the father.’^ The destiny of the spirits isj 
evident from the *Vaj Sauk. ‘‘ May these pitria, innocuous 
and versed in righteousness who have attained to (higher) HN 
{Asa), protect us in the sacrifices.” The Satapa ^Bralimaua] 
also throws light on the same point. The abode of Braluu 
is the pure eternal light, the highest sphere of Vishnu, who i 
regarded as the Supreme Brahma. There are the unselfish, tin 
humble, those who are indififerent to pain and pleasure, thosi 
whose senses are under restraint, and those who practise conteffl 
plation and fix their minds on the Deity.” , 

The Rig-Ved^ chanters did not think that the soul after deatl 
was in a state of inactivity. Its mission was to " protect ttj 
good, to attend the gods, and to be like them.” On the 
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of fathers there are eight and eighty thoueand patriarchal men 
who turn back to the earthly life to sow righteousness and to 
succour it,” Again a soul after death was ** guided by spirits 
of the intermediate statfon^ in the divine realm which it has to 
pass over.*’ It is thus* evident that India was the cradle of 
Bpiiitualiam — the land where a deep conviction was entertained 
of the immortality of the soul — of its retm-ning to earth “ to sow 
righteousness and succour it **, and of its endless progression in 
the spiritual world. We have already alluder] to the form of the 
soul after death and ascension. The original idea was that the 
highest reward for good deeds was the re-creation of the soul with 
the entire body. It is this belief which gave rise to the practice 
of collecting *bone8 after cremation. In later ages when nature and 
soul were closely studied, there was a diange in the idea as to the 
composition of the soul. Every human bjeing has three bodies, gross, > 
lingua or sukkma (subtle), and karana. According to the Vedantic 
philosophy, the human soul consists of five sheaths, viz., the 
nutritious, vital, mental, intellectual and blissful. The last three 
iheaths constitute the lingua or sukknoii sarrra, and if the soul 
jan be abstracted from the gross t<5 the sul){le or lingua sariVa, 
t rises from the natural to what the spiritualists call “ superior 
jondition ** or to the soul life. The lingua sarira, whether erabo- 
iied or disemWied, lasts till Nkvau ovbedehe muctl, Aiokha 
5r pure spirituality is attairied Spirituality doeif not refer to a 
more disembodied state, but one based on divine knowledge 
being the very life of it. Spiritual state is progressive and may be 
Utained here tq a great extent. When the soul from the lingua 
rises to the karaita, its attenuation is higher, inasmuch as it 
levelopea Itself iu highef spiritual consciousness. The soul so 
elevated reaches the blissful state— a state which converts the finite 
into infs uitud%*- the ph<;nomimil iikto real. There is no difier- 
Bnce between the blissful statevnd profound sleep, as in both these 
conditions the soul is free from all sensuous restraints, and is in 
its natural elasticity aifd freedom. Marcus Antoninus is said to 
have received ** many admonitions from the ,gods in his sleep.” 
We shall dwell on the point again. , 

We are not aware that there is another nation which has made 
such a marked distinction between mind and souL The former 
in one sense is a product of jyi^acriti (creation), dnd in another sense 
is the sensient soul which can reach only the horizon of finitude. 
When the soul is free from the action of the senses, it reveals 
kuths in dreams, presentiments,, and second sight. In this way 
mathematician’s solution of the problem, the lawyer’s lucid 
statement,* and many somnambulio and clairvoyant phenomena 
be explained. 


♦Abercrombie’s htdkGtml Powers. 
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Valmikl, in the Ramayan, saug as follows : — 

Fine are the laws which guide the good, 

Abstruse aud hardly understood ; 

Only the soul enthroned within the breast of each knows right. 

, . (lANToXVir. 

The Bhagbut-gtta, a Vedantic work, says “ Itself exempt from 
every organ, it is the reflected light of every faculty of the organs. 
Unattached, it containeth all things, and without quality it par- 
taketh of every quality.** In the tenth book of the Sreemut 
Bhagbut, Krisi.na, in his lectifre to his kinsman Uddhava, says : 

Know, what is acquired by mind, speech, eye, ear, in this world is 
full of mi«d, and being delusively gained is not lasting. The 
knowledge acquired through intellect is likewise not free from the 
like imperfections.” 

It is noteworthy that tbe A^ya and Hellenic ideas on some 
points bear close afiinity. The Vedantisra is an emanative doc- 
trine, which not only took a deep root in India, but extended itself 
to other parts of the world. Socrates thought that the human 
soul was “allied to th^ Divine Being, not by participation of 
essence, but by similarity 'of nature.” Dike some of the Upaui- 
shads he held that the highest science was the knowledge of God— 
“ that every thought of man must have its root in the knowledge 
of itself and the Deity.” The Aryas called this science 'pam- 
vidya — all othei’* knowledge b^ing inferior. Plato thought, like 
his master, whose love of spiritualism was so great that he was 
prepared tc^ get rid of his body, that “ tlic ethereal sub- 
stance of the soul may be left to its free expansion and fellow- 
ship with the intelligent world, apart frdm sense and its 
solicitations. ” Plato also looked upon' “ visible things as fleeting 
shadows and ideas as the only permanent substances.” Plato*s divi- 
sion of the soul was tripartite though In the Phaeda it*is held 
to be one. The divisions are rational ov intellectual^ pasaionate, aud 
appetitive. The Vedantists looked upon soul as God. Plato cou- 1 
sidered it an emanation from Demiurgus,* the cosrnical soul, the i 
Hiranagarvya of thq Aryas. Like the Hindu sages, Socrates auc 
Plato were convinced that, those who by philosophy detached son 
from body, were saved after deqth the pang of embodynent and 
lived in the different world amidst “ eternal ideas, essences and 
truth.’* Aristotle dlso, like the Vedantists, divided the faculties ol 
the soul into nutritive, sentient, phantastic aud n&etic (cogitant 
and intelligent), each higher, possessing the powers of the lower 
The noetic, or cogitant soul, is the highest, and he agreed witli 
Plato that it was superinduced from the cosrnical soul Pythagoraf 
inculcated that God pervaded “ all nature of which every human 
soul was a portion.** Tbe Stoics looked upon the human soul “ ^ 
a portion of the divinity, and that the truly wise felt no paiD 
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or pleasure.” TheEgjptiaa theory of the soul resembles the 
IndiaD. The soul as a portion of the universal mind returns 
to it, the wicked undergoing purgation in other bodies. The 
Persians believed that the “ human soul is a portion of the divine 
light, which will returtto to’its sources and partake of its uni- 
versality.” The Sufees were Vedantists to the backbone. Mar- 
cus Antoninus says: “ Pay the greatest rcverenice to that which 
is most excellent, which is that faculty the most nearly allied to 
the Deity.*' Tlie doctrines of the New Platonistj^ were tinged with 
Vedantism, Paul was thoroughly Vedantic in (his teaching — 
“In him we live, move and have our being.” Early Christian 
writers make soul intermediate between flesh and spirit, and it is 
elevated as it* follows the .spirit which reminds one of the teaching 
of the Katha Upaufehad, Man is clevaJred if he follows he spiritual 
element and degraded if carnality be, its guide. Sir W. Jones 
says : “ I can venture to affirm without venturing to pluck 
a leaf from the never-fading laurels of our immortal Newton, 
that the whole of his theology and part of his philosophy may, 
be found in the Vedas and even in the, works of the Sufee.’* 
The following passage ii^ Hume bears resemblance to VedantisiA : 
“The divinity iS a boundless ocean of bliss and glory; human 
minds are smaller streams, which arising at first from the ocean, 
seek still amid their wanderings to return to it, and lose themiselvea 
‘n that immensity and perfpetion.”. Fichte appears to think in 
he same way. He says, that the real spirit which comes to 
tself in human consciousness is to be regarded as an, impersonal 
5ncuma— universal reason nay as the^pirit of God himself ; and that 
ibe good of man’s Xvhole development therefore can be no other 
tlian to substitute the universal for the individual consciousness.** 
The Vedantism holds that transmigration is a purificatory pro- 
cess in view t(> reunion *with God in whom all souls must be 
ultimately absorbed. To avoick the pang of transmigration devout 
exercise is inculcated, as by this means “ past sin is annulled 
and future precluded.*' * The devout exercises are said to give 
the soul great will power, which enables It to invoke the spirits 
of its ancestors and perform miracles. The^ liberation of the 
soul or muctiy moJesha^ nehrepasa, or nirvan, means not 
physical lleliverance from body, but through a perfect^ know- 
ledge of Brahma, a consequent identification * with divinity and 
absorption into his essence. Cicero says “all souls are undying, 
|but those of the best men are divine.” Colonel Vans Kennedy 
expresses his opinion that ^'the Vedanta is the most spiritud 
^stem that was ever imagined by man,'* 

The Vaiseshika disagrees with the Vedanta as to the absorption of 
I’ko human soul in God, the two being dissimilar ; but when the 
^oiil is beheld 8epai;ate froih the body, true knowledge is gained. 
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The Naya holds that "the soul is entirely distinct from the 
body ; it is infinite in its priuciple, and while it is infinite in its 
principle^ it is a special substance different in each individual ; 
it has special attributes, as knowledge, will, desire; attributes 
which are not alike in all the substancec, and which constitute a 
special existence for the being who experiences them.” 

The Sankhya«i8 latitudinarian. It agrees with the Vedanta 
and Nyaya in the eternity of the soul, but is emphatic in maintain- 
ing that it is individual, free, and lives and progresses by itself. 
It is, however, distinct from matter, nor is it affected by the three 
qualities of creation, mz,, goodness, passion and darkness. 

The Sankhya. inculcates that the soul has the following powers: 
shrinking into a minute bulk to which everythingis peririous ; enlarg- 
ing to a gigantic body * assuming levity (rising along a sunbeam to 
mJiie solar orb) ; possessing £^n unlimited reach ^ organs as touching 
the moon with the tips of a finger ; irresistible will (for instance 
sinking into the earth as easily as in water) ; dominion over all 
t^jbiugs, animate or inanimate, faculty of changing the course of 
nature, ability to accomplish every desire. 

The powers are galled, 1, 'Anima; 2, Mn/hima; 3, Laghima ; 4, 
Oarima ; 5, Prapti ; 6, Prakamya ; 7, Vasitwa ; 8, Isitwa or divine 

¥ )wer. The first four pov^ers relate to the body and motion. 

he fifth predicting future events, understanding unknown lan- 
guages, curing diseases, divining uni|a pressed thoughts, under- 
standing the language of the heart. The sixth is the power 
of converting old age into youth. «The seventh is the power of 
mesmerizing human beings and beasts and making them obedient ; 
it is the power of restraining passions and ■emotions. The eighth 
power is the spiritual state, and pre-supposes the absence of the 
above seven powers, as in this state the Yogi is full of Qod. 

We thus see that mesmerism,* electrCi-biology, or magnetism, 
was not unknown to the Aryas ; the art of baeilcurun or taking 
possession of one’s will, was practised in early times. We have 
already stated that the Pracriti is the* equipoise of three qua- 
lities, goodness, passi 9 n, and darkness, which reach the mind or 
the sentient soul,^ but not the soul itself, when it is free from 
sensuousness. While Yedantism hoMsthat the soul is a spark 
from Qod and returns to it, the other schools while* agreeing 
to its being a subjMive reality, maintain that the soul is mani- 
fold. All the schools, however, aim at the emancipation of the 
soul from bondage. This bondage is Pracriti f according to 

• See report of the London ! principles produce five organs of 
lective Society, p. 119. Sensation, five organs of .action an® 

f The Pracriti is (lahat, Budbi or five gross element8--B«btIe rudiments 
Mind, Ahangkara, (self-consciousness) mean the efficient and vital 
subtle rudiments, (sound, touch, which may be electricity and 
fimell, form and taste)— These notism. 
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Snukya Avidya, or Maya) according to Vedanta ; but both 
are non-intelUgeni in contradistinction to the soul which is 
intelligent The hindrances to the emancipation of the soul 
arc of three kinds, viz.^ 1, proceeding from self; 2, from external 
causes ; 3, from the agency of superior beings or fortuitous causes. 
In reality the soul is not in bondage which applies to its organ 
the mind, but when the bondage ceases, the soul's natural 
freedom appears. To counteract the influence of these causes 
and evoke the evolution of the soul, both .the Vedanta and 
Sankhya recommended devout contemplation wlflch led to the 
formation of the Yoge philosophy which Kapila initiated, and Patun- 
jal elaborated. He recommends that the best means for prevent- 
iDg the modifications or altered states is exercise and dispassion, 
ie., continued concentration and calmhess which settle the mind 
‘ ito the soul. By calmness is raeant. the abandonment of all 
esire, except for spiritual advancement. Concentration means 
leditation, which is of two kinds, viz,! with an oi)ject and without 
D object. The former has four stages, viz., argumentation, de- 
beration, beatitude and egotism, which denote progressive d\8- 
ngagement of thought from nmtter. The last stage is called egotis- 
cal, because it is more subjective. The meditation which is without 
a object is self-producing and independent of experience or ob* 
jrvation without. Its scope is infinite and’ merges in God, He 
eing infinite in wisdom, i In the meditation Ivith an object, 
here is a tinging of the subjective and objective ; and the know- 
}dge 80 acquired, is argumentative or mixed object of thought, 
’he meditation < without an object *is non-argumentative, as it 
insists of nothing but clear knowledge of the actual thing thought 
pon. This theory is like Fichte.s* idealism, which identifies the 
bject with the subject. Sreemut Bbagbut (Book IV) states that 
Ihruba's contemplation ehde<l itf the annihilation of the distinction 
'etween the thinker and the ohjfect thought upon, and thus enabled 
lim to find in the blissful sheath the blissful God. During 
meditation without an object the soul is marked and active in its 
'perati'ons. It imparts wivsdom or pure knowledge, by which 
minute things hidden or very far off are observed. The visual— 
^6 phenomenal — the mundane, are observed in the seer — the 
loul self-producing and self-knowing in calm rej)ose without the 
Jdervention of successive stages — in thorough subjectivity and isola- 
fcn. The stages of the disengagement of the soul from matter 
1, Samadhi or union between subject and object ; 2, exercise of 
^anscendental powers ; 3, Caibalya or isolation. The transcendental 
Ners acquired by Yogis have been exemplified by burying fakirs, 
j^muched for by English witnesses. It is also stated that Colonel 
ownsend ** could die or expire when he pleased ; yet by an effort 
' somehow he could come to life again.'^ There appears to be an 
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affinity between Vogi and the modern* spiritualism, both aiming 
at the superior condition” or supersensuous state. There are 
several stages in the Yog as in the spiritualism. Pranayama 
approaches reverie or abstraction. Pratyahara is the suspension 
of the senses and leads to dharanof or sitate of abstraction from 
breath, mind, and natural wants and tranquillity from all sensual 
disturbances. It is the somnambulistic state. The next state is 
dhyna or intense contemplation, which is the clairvoyant state. 
Samadhi is the l£j|St state which is “ the superior condition ” or 
spiritual state f in which state the Yogi is insensible to, and 
free from all mundane and mental influence and intently occupied 
without any efforts with ideas of the Great Soul. Dr. Carpenter* 
states that this condition of self-induced suspension V»f vital acti- 
vity forms, as it were, the climax of a whole series of states, with 
► two of which I was myself very familiar — “ Electrobiology ” or 
artificial reveries and “hypnotism” or artificial somnambulism— 
both of them admirably studied by Mr. Braid, through whose 
kindness I bad many opportunities of investigating their pheno- 
mena,” f ' 

*As long as th^^ distinction between ;nind and soul, or the 
sensuous and supersensuous soul was not understood, the Aryas 
laid stress on the sacrifices, different kinds of religious observances, 
self-irfortifications, se-lf- tor lures, self-immolations, but the close 
investigation of*' physiology resulted yi the crystalization of one 
thought — that in proportion as we succeeded in disengaging our 
souls from aonsuousness, we had purer ideas of God and of our 
duties to Eirn and to ourselves — that our real heaven was not a 
heaven of locality, but a superior state in us, which was susceptible 
of gradual expansion as the emancipation of our soul progressed. 
The Rev. A. D. Griffith in his essay in tho Bhaghut-gita says ; 

“ We are not to be suspected of Hindu austerities ; we simply 
state that the Yoge doctrine is founded upon a deep acquaintiince 
with the human constitution and its wants.” It appears that the 
ideas of the Aryas were not confined to 'India. ‘‘It is perfectly 
evident to me ” said, Socrates in his last moments “ that to see 
clearly we must ^detach ourselves from the body and perceive by 
the soul alive, not whilst we live, but when we die, will that 
wisdom, which we desire and love, be first revealed "to us; it 
must he then or neVer that we shall attain to true understaudioj 
and knowledge; since by means of the body we never caa 
But if, during life, we would make the nearest approaches possibw 
to its possession, it must be by divorcing ourselves as much as lO 
us lies from the flesh and its nature,” 

Plato in the Phaeda says, *^The souV reasons most effectual*/ 
when noue of the corporeal senses harass it ; neither hearing^si^ 
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* eminent enquirers making admissions not quite in accordance 
with the general tenor of their writings. Tyndall (FragmenU of 
Science) says. was found that the mind of man has the power 
of penetrating far beyond the boun^laries of his free senses ; that 
the things which are seen in the mftterial world depend for 
their action upon things unseen ; in short, that besides the pheno*- 
mena which address the senses^ there are laws and principles and 
processes which do not iiddress the senses at all, but which neef^ 
be and can be spiritually discerned.*' Sir W. Hamilton, who i 
entirely for all knowledge being in relation with our facultiei 
which are finite, and we are therefore unable to know what i 
infinite or absolute, srays, ‘‘the infinitely grater part o 
our spiritual nature, lies always beyond the sphere of our owr 
consciousness, hid in the ‘obscure recesses of the mind."* Sii 
William endorses the tnithfftlness of the Arya theory of th( 
somnambulistic state. ** In this singular state," says he, “ a person 
performs a regular series of rational actions, and those frequently 
•of the most difficult and delicate nature, and what is still more 
miarvellous, with, a talent to which he could make no pretensioo 
when awake, flfe memory and reminkscence ^supply him with 
recollections of words and things, which perhaps were never aj 
bis disposal in the ordiuapry state ; he speaks more fiuently a 
more refined l|ngurfge ; and if we are to credit what the eviden'ce 
on which it rests hardly altews \\9 to disbelieve, he has not 
only perceptions through other channels than the commoa 
organs of lense, but the sphere of his cognitions is amplified to 
an extent far beyond the limits to which sensible perception is 
confined." 

A theory is being maintained that dreams involving “ revela* 
tlons of all secrets and predictions" as ^ well as intellectual pro- 
blems are owing to unconscious cerebration. It is difficult to 
establish this theory as it cannot cover all classes of droama 
Latent thought thrown into activity may be from past experience 
or from matters relating to itself, flow could Cazote predict 
the horrors of .the French Revolution? Dr. Moore says “ that, 
the brain itself dees not think, and what is called unconscious 
cerebration is really work carried on by the soul during sleep’ 
and remembered when awake.^* 

The Aryas having larger acquaintance with the soul aiined al 

knowledge beyond relation of subject and object, objectless 
intelligence, self-luminous, illuminating or manifesting." . 

Let us see what are these internal states for the reception ol 
pure and true knowledge. ' \ 

Katha The state which ensues when the five organs oi 


Conlmjporari/ Review for May 1871, p. 209. 
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knowledge remain (alone) Vith the mind and the intellect does 
not strive, is called the highest aim ” 

Prasana says, — When he becomes overwhelmed with light, 
then that good (the mind) d^es not see the dream ; at that time 
rises that happiness (of deep sleep in the body.”) 

The note explains, that, during this state impression ceases when 
the soul state begins ; or in other words if we are not unimpression- 
al and tranquil, we are not free from the bondage of the senses 
and in a state to know what is true. It is therefore clear that 
empiricism or sensuous experience* was not thought the correct 
source of knowledge. 

Another , note is " because the gate of seeing is closed by 
ilendour, thSre is no special thought, or because all has become 
le and the same thinking, no special thought is perceived, this 
iswers that state which is called pfofouod sleep.^' 

A/anda/ci/ci.— Divides Hhe soul into four natural states. It is 
p Yoge or will force that some of thesfe states are superinduced 

I. — Waking state, called Vaiswanara, enjoying gross objects.* 

11. — Dreaming state, called Taijasa, e«joying subtile objects. 

III. — Profound 8lee,p — no desiref no dreain, knowledge uni- 

rm—enjoying bliss and knowledge, Somnambulence and clair- 
)yance come under this state. • 

IV. — Knowledge not external, nor internal, nor both, Consci- 
isness of soul in which all Ihe spheres Lave ceaseS — ie., spiritual 
ate, enjoying pure intelligence. 

Tke Brihad Arant/aka says.*— "The highest place,* the highest 
ate of the soul^ is where it exists, as' the soul in its own inherent 
ate. ” The soul contains within itself the true heaven which the 
ilibandogya supports. — " He who knows it (soul) daily retires to 
lie region of Surga (heaven) in his own heart.” Talavukara says, 
Know that ’^^hich docs\iot thiftk by the mind, and by which the 
lind, is thought.” * 

The psychological teachings of the Aryas may be summed up as 

1)1 lows ; — * 

Every human being bavS a soul which, whilo ;iot separable from 
he brain and nerves, is mind or jivatma or ,sentient soul, but 
dien regenerated or spiritualized by Yoge, it is free from 
>^iidage ^d manifests the divine essence. It rises above all 
ihenomenal states—joy, sorrow, grief, fear, hope ; and in fact, 
states resulting in pain or pleasure and becomes Hr . or 
iHssful, realizing immortality, infinitude and felicity of wisdom 
within itself. The sentient soul is nervous, sensational, emotional, 
phenomenal and impressional. It constitutes the natural life and 
^ finite. The soul and the non-soul are thus the ,two land-marks. 
What is non-soul is Pracrit. It is not the lot of every one to know 
'vliat the soul is j aud therefore millions live And die possessing 

p 
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minds cultivate'd in intellect and feeling, but not raised to the 
soul state. In proportion as one's soul is emancipated from 
Pracrit or sensuous bondage, in that proportion his apuroxlmatioa 
to the soul state is attained ; and it is this which constitutes dis- 
parities in, the intellectual, moral auS religious culture of human 
beings, and their consequent approximation to God. 

The Aryas did not aim at any creed which must be more or less 
the product of the finite mind or sentient soul. It is true that creeds 
of different kinds^were the outcome of different ages. But it will 
be found thati^they were called forth by the peculiar circumstances 
of the age, and presented by minds powerful in working upon tlie 
people. Whatever may be the merits of the creeds which suc- 
ceeded each other, the transcendental teaching of thh Aryas as to 
the soul remain.s undisturbed. They held tliat, as long as we are 
impressional, the knowledge wc acquire is more or less fallacious. 
In one of the prayers contained in the V’islnm Piirana it is said— 

Who as internal intellect, delivers the impressions received by the 
^senses to soul.” The light the Aryas aimed at was not from the 
senses nor from the mind, but from ivithin — the splendour of the 
s6ul, — thus igno^ng cerebration, empiricism, and agonosticism 
and anticipating the teaching of the Bible~“^/ie Jcirifjidom oj 
Ood is within yau^ * 

Tlfe highe.st form, of divine worship is therefore the absorption 
of the brain-lif# in the soul-life, as thi,s is the only way to acqtiire 
true knoivledfje — the para vidya — the highest wisdom, and realise 
in the infinite realm of the soul Uie infinite God and the infinite 
progression of the disembodied life. 

PEARY CBA^^D MITTRA, 



Art. VI.— TRANS-HydALAYAN MISSIONS AND 
TflElR RESULT 

^Report of a Mission to Yarkund in 1870. By Mr. T. D. 
Forsyth, C.R Supplement to Gazette of hidia, January 
7th, 1871. 

%-^Report of a Mission to Yarkund in 1873, under command 
Sir T. D. Forsyth, c.B., K.C.S.I. Foreign Department 
Press Calcutta, 1875. 

^.—Narratives of the Mission of Ckorge Bogle to Tibet, and 
of the Journey of Thoma^ Manning to Lhasa. With 
notes and an^ Introduction^ By Mr. Clements 
R, Markham, c.B, F.R.S., Geogi^phical Department, India 
Office. Trubner & Co. : London, 1876. 

Ar^Narratives, Maps^dtc., of Trans-Himaiayan Explorers in the 
Repoo^ta of the Or^at Trigonormtrical Survey of India for 
1866-67, 1867-68, 1869-70, 1871-72, 1873-74, 1874-75. . 

h,— Geographical Magazine, June 1876. With a map Illustrat- 
ing Pundit Nain Singh’s journey in Tibet iij 1874. 

C.— i/ap of Turkestan in four sheets. Third Edition, J une 1875. 
Compiled under the orders of Colonel J. T. Walker, 
Superintendent of the Oreat. Trigonometrical* Survey of 
India. .. 

7, Sheet No. 9, of the Trans-Frontier SJceleton maps of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, showing mpal, 
Sikkim, parts of^ Great ^ Tibet, parts of Bhootan. Com- 
piled under the orders* of Colonel J. T, Walker, R.B., 
November 1873. 

8.— .dn Account of the Kingdom of Nepal. By Colonel Kirk- 
patrick. Miller: London, 1811. * 

r HE character of Warren Hastings has ’suffered from the 
brilliant essay of Lonl Macaulay, so that few think of him 
xcept as the instigator of Nuncomar’s violent death, tlie despoiler 
i Cheyte Singh and the Begums of Oudh, and the oppressor of 
ho Rohillas. It is not that the necessary shading is altogether 
i^auting to the picture. There is an occasional reference to good 
lualiiies, but in such an apologetic and half-hearted toue as serves 
*“iy to throw into greater prominence the defects on which the critic 
preferred to dwell Whether from ignoratfce, too, or from 
Lord Macaulay has been silent on matters connected 
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with the iadian career ‘of the first Q(>vernor*General, concerning 
which if he had sought diligently bo might have gained valuable 
information. Thus , it. happens that while he tells in glowing 
language hoW) in order to meet the imperious demand of his 
honourable masters for money, Warden Hastings hired out 
British soldiers to a native Prince for a campaign which he could 
neither justify nor control, and how to this illgotten wealth he 
added by force tbe treasures of Benares and Fyzabad, he has 
omitted to notice the facts that, when Warren Hastings had 
reasonable grounds for pursuing tbe Bbootanese with vengeance, 
he listened to the intercession of tlieir Pontiff Suzerain, the Tesliu 
Lama of Tibet, and refrained from further warfare, and that liti 
promptly profited by the opportunity which tlrat potentate’s 
conununicatiou afforded him of endeavouring to establish commer- 
cial relations, from which hc^ is not the only person who liaa 
expected great pecuniary results to follow^ That he was mistaken 
in his estimate of the wealth which was to be derived from Trans- 
Himalayan countries does not affect the question. After a lapse 
of nearly a century t^io mistake has been repeated in regard to 
Eastern Turkista^, and tliA assumptions of enthusiastic pioneers 
of trade have only been disproved at tlie cost *of two expensive 
missions. What concerns^ us is that the evidence of '^\irreD 
Hastings not being r^lwaj’s so unprincipled in his financial policy as 
Lord Macaulayt^.ias led his rea^lers to believe, existed at tbe lime 
when the essay .was written ; and it is to be regretted that the 
author thoijght more of counterapting the effect of Mr. Gleigs 
partial biography than of extending his own researches so as to do 
justice to the memory of his subject. » 

For the historical details that were wanting "we are indebted 
to the industry of Mr. Clements Markham. It had never been 
forgotten in official circles that. Warren Hastings sent an Envoy 
to Tibet in the person of his frjend, Mr. George Bogle of tlie 
Bengal Civil Service, for the purpose of developing trade ; but i 
only one of his reports has hitherto been found amongst tlu 
archives of Govern nicnt. The coincidence by which the origiua 
correspondence is missing in India and tho copy in London ii 
to be deplored. Fortunately Mr. Bogie's own papers have been 
carefully preserved by liis family, and from these, whidi include 
minutes by Warren Hastings, letters from and to him, reports 
journals and tbe like, a fairly connected narrative has at last beei 
drawn up. The volume which contains it includes, besides, Mr 
Manning's account of his visit to Lhasa in 181 1-12, extracts froia 
the letters of some of the Homan Catholic priests who penetrated 
into Tibet during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and au 
introduction, notes and biographical sketches of the two 
laymen by Mr. Markham. 
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Warren Hastings, httnielf Resident at Uoorshedabad at the 
early age of tweuty-four and Governor-General before he was 
forty, had the rare faculty of discerning talent in others, and 
surrounded himself with a band of young men whose ability was 
only equalled by their devotion. Of the number of these was Mr, 
Bogle, who landed in Calcutta for the first time at the age of 
twenty-three, and of whom four years later, in 1774, his chief was 
able, when selecting him as liis representative to Tibet, to declare 
that he was well known for his intelligence and assiduity, and 
possessed of great coolness and moderation of temper. The 
sequel justified the choice. Unruffled under circumstances wijich 
might have provoked a more experienced diplomatist, display- 
ing much tact and judgment in negotiation, with a winning 
manner amongst fStrangers, yet with a firmness which resisted 
imposition, ever looking on tbq> bright side of things, able in 
various ways to beguile the monotony of bis life beyond the 
border, with oousidcrable power of observation and with a natural 
bent for acquiring information, which he has recorded in a fresh 
and lucid style, he was eminently the pan to depute on such a 
mission. When obstacles were thrown in the >xay of his onward 
journey at -Tassisudou he insisted on a further reference to the 
Teshu Lama, and whilst awaiting the reply was careful not to 
do anything which might compromise his prospects of ad vaucing 
northwards or to imply that he jiad any expe Nation of aught 
but a favourable answer. The Calmuc pilgrims at Teshu Lumbo 
were not so dirty but what, he enjoyed many hard-fought 
game of chess with tliem. Amid the constant din of cyml>als and 
tlie beating of drums around his lodgings he taxed his memory 
and Lis attention to write for the Teshu Lama a history of contem- 
porary Europe, dn >Yhich the description of political institutions 
was diversified with au account of the state of society, its inns 
aiid its stage coac\^es, its highwaymen and its duels. When the 
Teshu Lama offered to give him a detailed map of Tibet from 
Ladak to the frontier of ‘China, he had enough self-restraint to 
decline the prize lest the news of its acceptance should tend to 
confirm the Lhasa Regent's suspicion that his visit was made with 
ulterior views of conquest, not trada Crowds edine to see liim ‘‘ as 
people gu to look at the lions in the Tower”, and with easy .good 
Uature he gratified their curiosity, denying himself to no one. 
The consequence was a daily succession of callers who added much 
to ills knowledge. He would exchange a pinch of snuff with one, 
^ud a joke with another, and pick up a few new words in return. 
On the road he would amuse himself with throwing stones down 
hill side. At another time be would be slidiug on the ice, 
he would be listening to the chime-like toiies of a singer^ or 
Mching the wild irregukriiy of a Tibetan dance. Or he would 
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get a dirt-begrimed Tibetan to infringfe the national eo^m by 
washing liis face, and would enjoy hia confusion amongst his 
companions afterwards* J!fotbing seemed to put him out, not oven 
when at a country bouse his midnight slumber was disturbed 
by a fight between two of his host s pets^^a wolf and a tiger-cat, 
with a pack of howling dogs as spectators, Some said it was 
“ thieves, but as Ircould not think anybody would be so wicked 
**as to attempt to rob the Lama*s family, I had nothing for it but 
“ to conclude it wa| the devil.** His little epigrams and humorous 
comments on passing events are charming. After the monotony 
of the priestly society in Tassisudon he comes across a man of 
real sagacity, whereon he draws the comparison that an ounce of 
mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy. We can fant^ him in fits 
of laughter as Dr, Hamilton in order to illustrate the power of 
his micro^fcope went to catch ^wfiy, and frightened the Dhurm 
Raja out of his wits lest he should have killod it. The Deh Raja 
of Bliootan being, human sued grace before meals; The Teshu 
I/ama of Tibet was divine, so dispensed with it. The sight 
of a cleverly ‘devised churn and straw-cutting machine calls forth 
the** remark : ** As‘Jl rememb?r what a great discovery the cut- 

ting of straw was considtred in England, I mention it only to 
show that nations, under-valped by Europeans, can, without the 
assistance of Royal S^ocieties, find out the useful arts of life." 
A religious disputation carried on with much clapping of the 
hands and shaking of the heads on both sides, was, no doubt, in its 
gestures, improper and ridiculous, because they are quite 
different from those used European orators, who are the true 
standards of what is just and what is graceful,** A. negligent priest 
was, by way of punishment, being held down on the ground by 
four persons whilst a fifth was bastinading him. ‘'Let no one who 
has been at a public school in Europe cry eut against the Tibetaus 
for cruelty.** His Persian studies curiously influence his English 
sometimes, as when he answered the Teshu Lama that he wished 
to attend his stirrup, and when be describes a fall of snow as six 
fingers deep. 

Mr, Bogle has left valuable testimony of the state of Bhootan 
and Tibet. In both countries the clerical element is numerous. 
In Bhootan the priesthood is often the stepping-stone to fferaporal 
power. As its members are taken from the people at large and 
maintain their intercourse with their families, they iiaye an easy 
means of influencing the country and ensuring its support to their 
measures. At the head of the Lords Spiritual are -the three Lamas, 
incarnations of the body, heart and mouth of the leader of the 
Dukpa (Red capj*seceders from Tibet, who conquered the country 
several centuries afgo, These are known Lama Rimboche, more 
familiar to English ears under the style of Dhurm Raja, 
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Shabdo<i|; and Lama Qias^itii, the Lam>Sebdo and Lam>Gey8ey of 
Mr. Davis. In Mr. Bogle's time Lama Shabdong was a minor, and 
Lama Oiassatu was not traceable, his last bodily appearance having 
ceased twelve years before, ajid the person into whom his soul had 
passed not having bee* discovered. Though nominally supreme 
in the Government the Lamas, from the fact that their authenti- 
cation as the true embodiments of holiness ahd their education 
depend on the priests, are much under their control. Their former 
seclusion necessitated the appointment of temporal deputy, 
known as Cusho Debo or Deb Raja, who is elected by the Lamas 
conjointly with the priests, and who is entrusted with the nomi- 
nation to civil posts, the collection of the revenue, mostly made 
in kind as lill lately was the case in Cashmere, the command of 
the forces, and the power of life and ddhth. The Deb Raja is liable 
to be set aside by the clergy, *fnd a. case of deposition occurred 
shortly before Mr. Bogle's mission, in which the Lama Riraboche 
took a prominent part, and which is durious as having been to some 
extent a protest against an act of the deposed Deb Kaja, implying 
Chinese suzerainty over Bhootan. As in finrm^ih, so in Bhoolyin, 
there is no hereditary iiristocracy, JCfid therefoie official rank is the 
only source bf distinction. Next to the Deb Raja are tl)e meml)er8 
of the council, composed of a ChiefJudgo, a Dewan, two Secre- 
taries and six Provincial Governors, amongst*whom are Mr. Eden's 
old friends the Penlows of Tongsonnd Paro. ^ 

In Til)et the body of the priests have less political power. But 
their religions chiefs the Dalai and Teshu La^nas df Lhasa and 
Teshu Lumbo have an infinitely* greater and wider reputation, 
being credited witlf direct spiritual succession from Adi Buddha 
limself, wliilst the Lamas of Bhootan are no more than the incor- 
wration of a "Spirit emanating from their terrestrial forms. The 
Dalai and Teshu Lamas &re at the head of the Gelupka (yellow 
!ap) sect, which is in the ascendant in Tibet, and which originated 
n a protest i^ainst magic, clerical marriage and other innovations 
)n pure Buddhism. Tlie bestowal of his title by the Emperor of 
Ohina is supposed to give the Dalai Lama superiority over the 
Teshu Lama, but it has happened, as indeed in Mr. Bogle's time, 
lhat during a minority of tlie former the latter has gained pre- 
eminence, notwithstanding the appointment pf a Regent (Gesub 
Rimboclie or Nomen Khan) to watch over the minor’s interests. 
Ahis Regent has at times continued to direct the temporal adminis- 
tration until the Dalai Lama has arrived at a mature age. When 
the Dalai or Teshu Lama asuumed political functions they were 
called Gyalpo. Early it) the eigliteenth century the control of 
toreigQ relations was usurped by the Chinese Government, which has 
since been represented at Lhasa by its Urabas or Residents. 
Aheoretically the Dalai Lama does not interfere in temporal matters, 
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80 internal affairs are directed by a couftcil of fire, of which Oesuh 
Rimboche is the President, and the other members are called 
'Kahlons. 

lu Bhootan pul)lic expenditure is sjpall, the chief demands on 
the treasury being for the annual tribiate, or donation as the 
Bhootanese prefer to call it, to the Teshu Lama and the mamte- 
nance of the cUtgy. Every man possesses the rude weapons of 
warfare and must give his services as a soldier, a porter, or m 
any capacity in %which the State may require, and in return he 
has his plot of lightly*taxed ground. The people are strong and 
well-built, fairly truthful, unaddicted to crime, and good-humouied. 
The women bear the brunt of domestic and field work.' In ii )et 
the lot of the women is easier and the respect for tnem greater. 
The home Government of Tiliet is more centfalised than that of 
Bhootan, the revenue being collt^cted by officers specially deputed 
from the capital for this purpose, and all orders of importance to 
local Governors, who are itJ nominees, emanating from the couu- 
cil. There is a small standing army, supplemented by Chinese 
troops at Lhasa, gind u national militia as in Bhootan, but the 
more sacred character of the^Lamas tends, it is s^aid, to discour- 
age aggre.ssive warfare. In Eastern Turkistan, on the contrary, 
that which has been won. by the sword has to be held by 
the sword, and centralization is carried to a fault, 
every one is su^bject "to the *dtern will of the present puil- 
tan ruler, who, as Vambery justly remarks, might have beea 
another Zenghis Khan or Tamerlane, but for the accident ot 
having been born in the nineteenth century. His sway is a 
reaction against the laxity of the Chinese Government which he 
helped to overthrow. In the days of Chinese supremacy disorder 
and insecurity were general. Now a man may, to repeat a com 
mon saying, drop bis whip and retfirn and find i** 'o the same 
place a year later. Such a changb has not been effected withou 
much severity. Executions have been frequent. Espionage is jis 
prevalent as under the Second Empire, Mutilation is a punisi 
ment often resorted to. No private person may posse.ss a hrearm 
or a sword without express permission. Ladies ot rank, who «''■ 
cover theii^ faces in the street, run as much risk of the heavy blow 
from the censor’s leathern thong as the commonest o 

drunkard. The civil administration is exercised through ioC‘ 
Governors who receive their orders from the Ameer direct, 
army, a mixed force of Andijanis, Kipchaks and Kara irg j 
T arkundisaud other men of the Alti Sliuhr, Chinese and Tung 
is also under Yacoob Beg’s immediate command.* i 

Books of traveS not un frequently bring to light similar 


^ Vamberj*8 Ceritroi Pagw 322-328. 
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customs in ^ countries whi^ hftve not always the tie of kinship to 
account for it. An Englishman’s first impulse is to ask a stranger 
to dinner. The Bhootanese and the Tibetans have the same 
fashion, and anybody less facpe than Mr. Bogle would probably 
have soujght deliverance from the everlasting tea-drinkings, and 
the repetition of mutton boiled and minced. The people of East- 
ern Turkistan are equally hospitable, only they* invert the En- 
Topean order of the meal, and begin with sweets and dessert and 
end with soup. The feminine dress of the Shigatze Killedars 
recalls the ludicrous petticoats of the Sirdars of Jodhpore when 
en grande tenue. The Bhootanese burn their dead like the 
Hindus, whose healthy example the nations of Europe are too 
slowly following ; the Tibetans as a rule, like the Parsees, 
expose their corses. The reason fdr the difference of prac- 
tice in nations of the same religion* is to be found in the 
abundance of fuel in Ihe one country and its scarcity in the 
other. It is against the Gorkhali’s deed to execute a Brahmioj 
against a Buddhist’s to execute any man at all. So in Nepal a 
peccant Brahmin is sent to the Terai «Dd ,fed on curds apd 
plantains till he ^sickens with fevef^ and diec^ and in Tibet a 
criminal is shut up and left to die of starvation. You may tell 
\ well-fed Turkoman by his boots, to which he transfers the sur- 
)lu8 grease from his fingers after meals. The hill men of fihootan 
lo not wear boots adapted for this operation, bill they are at one 
frith the Turkomans in licking the platter clean. Does this lie- 
token a common origin at some remote era in the •Altai Moun- 
tains ? The lofty palaces of Bhootkn and Tibet with their long 
galleries, their massive beams, their steep and numerous back 
stairs, no better than the ladder which leads to an English hay 
loft, and their doors working on pegs cut out of the planks, 
which are received into* two holes top and bottom, and the ordi- 
nary stone cottages of Tibet, substantially built so as to keep 
out the cold^jire repeated in Nepal, and so are the mummers 
with their antics and Iheir visors resembling the beads of wild 
animals. The peculiar swing and wooden pile bridges, the 
latter with road-way formed by successive layers of projecting 
beams, gradually lessening the distance till only an intervd 
remains which planks of ordinary length can §pan, seem common 
throughout the Himalaya. In Tibet the iron suspension bridges 
vie in length, though not in safety, with the more modern con- 
structions of Europe. 

The main object of Mr. Bogle's mission was to open a mutual 
and equal conimunication of trade" between Bengal and Tibet, 
to this end be was the bearer of a letter fr<{m the Governor- 
general to the Tesbu Lama, proposing a general treaty of amity and 
commerce ; be was supplied with samples of such articles as were 

Q 
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likely to be in request in the country i(hither he was bound, and 
was ordered to ascertain what other commodities might be profit 
ably added. The cost of transport was to be carefully noted, and 
be was to make himself acquainted with the extent of the existing 
trade and with the manufactures ana products, specially those of 
great value and moderate bulk, which could be given in exchange 
fbr British goodsf The nature of his route and of the intervening 
region, the means of communication between Lhasa and neigh- 
bouring countries J;he diderent forms of government, the revenues 
and the manners, the customs and the commerce of the inhabitants, 
were to receive his attention. If he thought fit he was to arrange for 
the establishment of a Residency at Lhasa, and if he himself had 
to come away prematurely he was at liberty to ledve agents for 
the temporary conduct of 'business till a Resident was appointed. 
Nor were the interests of natural history and geography over- 
looked. He was to send specimens of the shawl goat and yak, 
of rare or valuable seeds and^ plants, and to inform himself conccra- 
ing the course and navigation of the* Brahmaputra, and of the 
condition of tlie ^countries through which it flows. To these 
instructions are appended atfiemorandum in which Warren Hast- 
ings embodied what he knew about Tibet, as* the' best line for 
guiding his envoy in furtW enquiries, and which is a creditable 
contribution to the literature then existing on the subject* The 
remark as to the similarity in figure of Persians and Tibetans 
we commend to Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s notice as a possible link ia 
the chain of reasoning with which be proposes to establish the 
fact of an ethnical connection between Mongols and Rajpoots, 
^bus instructed, and with the necessary passpdrts and credentials, 
Mr. Bogle, accompanied by Mr. Alexander Hamilton as his medi- 
cal attendant, left Calcutta in the middle of May 1774, and travel- 
ling by way of Moorshedabad, Dinajpoor h.ud Cooch Behar, reached 
'Tassisudon, the capital of Bhootaai, about a month later. With 
a keen eye to business even in small matters, Warren Hastings 
had enjoined him to plant potatoes at* each halting place iu the 
hills ; and according to Mr. Markham, Pundit Nain Singh more than 
ninety years latey saw the results of this forethought in the 
potatoe gardens round Lhasa. In Nepal, too, we may remark the 
tuber is a favourite article of food ; and our old friend at the top 
of the Hay market has his countertype, with more primitive appa* 
xatus,ia Katmandoo, just as the itinerant pie*man has in Yarkuud. 
At Tassisudon the jealousy of the Chinese Umbas, to whom 
an Englishman is the incarnation of aggressiveness, caused » 

* We assume ow the very ample great river of^'J’ibet (Report of tbj 
reasons given by Celonel T. O. Mont- Great Trigonometrical Survey o* 
gomerie that the Bnihraaputra has India for 1866-67, pages XOI-XCvl-/ 
its longest and fullest feeder in the 
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delay of four moutbs^ Tb^ Regent of Lliaea was their creature, 
aod the Teshu Iiaiua, was coostraiued by them on this occasion 
to write and deter Mr. Bogle from advancing, an act of obstruction 
which he ezplained afterwards and made amends for, as far as bis 
own conduct went. The»DeD Baja also urged his return, but was 
induced, though with reluctance, to refer the matter hack again 
to his religious superior, The delay was not coMpensated for by 
the acquisition of much knowledge regarding trade. The place 
was unfavourable to commercial enquiries, bein^ monkish to the 
greatest degree.’' At length the Teshu Lama’s permission to enter 
Tibet was received and Tassisudon left behind on October 13th. 
Ten days later the party were within the Tibetan border at Pari- 
Jong, a place* now more generally shown on the maps as Pharl 
Here they had struck the table-land of» Central Asia of which the 
Himalaya is the southern wall. tProm this point their route lay 
over a treeless, cheerless, almost houseless tract, with a gradual 
descent, after passing the lakes on* which Turner subsequently 
skated, along the valley of the *Painomchu to the Brahmaputra 
Not till they reached the valley of Qyangze, well cultivated and 
full of the whitened villages whiek hillmen Jove, was there a'by 
relief to the ’eye, Vearied with the bare aspect of the surrounding 
mountains and the sterility of the plain,. The river at the point where 
they crossed it In a ferry-boat w’as so sluggish that they lost but 
little ground between the Jbwo banks. Their jcAtrney was then 
nearly at an ' (ond, and on the 8th of November they reached the 
small palace of Desheripgay, near Namlihg, where thewTesbu Lai^a 
bad been living for three years past,* to avoid a long protracted 
outbreak of small-pox in his capital of Teshu Lumbo. ; 

At this country retreat Mr. Bogle stayed a month. Whilst there 
be witnessed kome of those ceremonies which irresistibly lead to 
comparisons between the Buddhism of Tibet and the Bqmsgi 
Catholic religloD, The mind reverts to the scene at Saint Peter's 
cn Easter-day, as we read of the Teshu Lama seated under a 
canopy in the court of tile paJace and a vast crowd around a\YaitiDg 
bis blessing. But there are different degrees blessedness in Tibet, 
and the Lama Pontiff is quick at distinguishing the priests and 
Buperior laymen on whose heads bis hand may rest, the nuns and 
inferior gentry between whose ’heads and the sacred palm a cloth 
inust be interposed, and the lower orders for whom a touch with 
a tassel is enough. As the nuns and some orders of the priest* 
bood dress very much, alike, the chance of confusion, is increased, 
but how should an incarnation of divinity make a mistake } The 
jiniilitude in external forms between . the two religions^ attri- 
butable perhaps to imitation of the practices «of the Nestorian 


* Sometimes called Penanaugcha. 
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Ghrutwiu, whose setUementi in Central Asia were newrly simul* 
taneous with the introduction of Buddhism into Tibet^ may be 
further traced in the tonsure, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
monastic orders both male and female, the frequent church 
services^ the chanting and intoning, the gorgeous processions, 
the rite of extreme unction, the prayers for the dead, the mitre* 
of the Pontiff, the chasubles of the priests, the prostration before 
the altar, the burning of incense, the rules of discipline and the 
leTOtition of litai;^es not understanded of the people.” Doctri. 
mdly there is a strong analogy between the system of Buddhist 
incarnations and the dogma of Apostolic succession. As an in- 
stance of what the ^wit of man can devise, we are inclined to give 
the preference to the Buddhists* invention, there being to our 
mind something much higher and purer in the idea of the spirit 
of a deceased Lama passing without human intervention into the 
body of a child, than that in which the;;same result can only be 
attained by the imposition of hands in the 6rst stage, and by the 
flection of a college of Cardinals in the last. For those who care 
to consider the analogy « further we recommend a comparison of 
the first five versis of Saint John's Gospel with the Buddhistic 
account of the manifestation of the word Om. 

Early in December 1Z74, Desberipgay was exchanged for 
Teshu Lumbo, and there, with the exception of a week's absence on 
a hunting excursion, Mr. Bogle passed the remaining four months 
of his sojourn in Tibot. Teshu Lum^ is to the adjacent town of 
Shigatze what Potala is to Lhasa or the Vatican to Borne. 
Wisely holding that in the interest of the mission entrusted to 
him it was his business to conciliate the Teshu l^ma, to win his 
confidence and to gain his consent and support to measures for 
the development of trade, he made a point of remaining near 
him. For fear of further misconstrubtion of his motives at 
Lhasa he would not even enter the walls of Shigatze. Bis, 
self-denial was rewarded by frequent intercourse with the Tesba | 
Lama, soon resulting in mutual regafd and affection. This 
man remarkable fo;. his liberal and enlarged views, partly by 
his own force of, character and partly owing to the accident 
of the Dalai Lama's minority, although comparatively young 
and not without a rival in the person of the Regent, whs at this 
time the object of universal respect in his own country, his 
blessing was sought by Buddhist followers from remote par^ 
of Mongolia, and he deemed his iniluenoe at the Court of Chinn 
pchtbat be could obtain commercial privileges for the Englisi^ 
in Pekin. This belief Mr. Bogle shared, though, as it pmv^ iff 
the end, both were too enthusiastic on the subject. In virtue of 

* The Deb Raja of Bhootan wears a Jhat like a Oardinal’a. 
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his spiritual uffiee the Teshi Lama sought to be the peacemaker 
amongst his turbulent iieighboura» of whom the most aggressive 
vvas * Singh Pertab, son of Prithi Narain the Gorkbali usurper In 
j^epal* Hts generosity to th| p|oor and to strangers was not wholly 
disinterested) for, in entertaining the Hindoo and Mahomedaa 
mendicants who flocked to his court, he reaped the worldly ad- 
vantage of satisfying his curiosity regarding foreign countries 
and of having his praises sung by his guests on their return to 
their homes, or in their wandering through other lands. From 
the knowledge of Hindustani which he had acquired from his 
mother, a lady of Ladak, he was able to converse directly with 
Mr. Bogle, who was quite the man to appreciate his power of 
telling a pleaJbint story with a great deal of humour and action, 
and his dislike of empty complimeiAs. Although venerated 
as Qod's Viceregent through all the Eastern countries of Asiap 
endowed with a porti(m of omniscience, and with many other 
divine attributes, he throws aside hi conversation all the awful 
part of bis character, accommodates himself to the weakness 
of mortals, endeavours to make himself loved rather than feared^ 
and behaves with the. greatest aflcebiiity to .» everybody/’ And 
again with k quaint antithesis writes Mr. Bogle, *’1 endeavoured 
to find out in his character those defects which are inseparable 
from humanity, but he is so universally beloved that I bad no 
success, and not a man coukl And in his heart to s{)eak ill of him.” 
As Captain Turner laid equal stress on the veneration in which 
this same Lama was held nine years later, Mr. Bogle may, we 
think, be acquitted of over-partiality* in bis portrait. 

With many expressions of mutual regret and sorrow Mr. B(^le 
and the Teshu Lama parted from one another in the first week of 
April, 1775, and the former quickly regaining the route which 
he had before traversed 'found himself again at Tassisudon on 
May 8th, and after little more than a twelvemonths’ ahsenoe from 
British territory he crossed the border into Cooch Bebar. We 
gather that he lost no’ time in travelling thence to Calcutta so 
as to communicate personally with the GoYernor-Generab who 
had already signified thorough approval of his proceedings. 

Mr. Manning’s narrative sufi'ers by comparison with that of 
Mr. Boglb. The latter is so genial and accommodating, the former 
ao peevish and so inclined to look on the dvk side of thinn. 
It is curious that a man of such high educatioo, who had by 
long residence in Canton been preparing himself to accomplish 
the dream of his life, should have borne the difficulties of a 
stfange country in so complaining a spirit. As to his grudge 


i’rithi Nai'ain conquered the rung, and Joginohra to his father’s 
of Katmattdpo. Singh Fertab conquests, 
aaded Tanahung, Soom^eur, Oopad- 
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aoslosttiie lB<&a'Ciorertin)ent for jivlbg Mm' m> oonUnimiou, it 
may be said that, After the comply failure,, in a oommsJt<^l point 
of view, of Warren flasUogs’ overtures, Lord MioitQ. waS quite 
justified in not re-opening negotiations ; that the temper ^ Mr. 
Manning Was not so suave and delilrerate as beeves an Envoy, 
and that even if there had not been these objections, the^ time 
was not propitious for another venture. Bliootan rtjected friendly 
intercourse, and Nepal was persevering in that course of egres- 
sion which at l^st brought down retribution on her head. It 
is much to Mr. Manning’s credit that, with small private means 
and' without the official position and credentials which, if they 
Are not essential, do so much to smooth a traveller’s progress in 
the East, he managed to overcome Chinese exclusiveness ami 
realize his hope of gazing on the face of the Dalai Lama, His 
journal is specially valuable far its corroboration of Nain Singli’s 
account of that part of the route which they both have traversed, 
and therefore by implicatiAn of the Pundit’s accuracy in regard 
to other parts of Tibet concerning which he is the sole modern 

authority. < , , • u . 

'^After much inquiry Mr. -Sogle came ,to the conclusion that 
there was no likelihood of immediately reviving the trade with 
Tibet through Nepal Hejerrs sometimes in his references to 
current evenU in the latter country, m when be makM Singt 
Pertab* to bavd'succeeded to the thrope in the year which, as o 
matter of fact, witnessed his death ; but any confuMon (A name 
and dates dees not affect the main difficulty that the country wao 
in such a disturbed state owing to the encroachments of tbo 
Oorkhalis as to make it unsafe for merchants; and that there m 
no prospect of a more peaceful policy being soon adopted. Undei 
these circumstances Mr. Bogle turned bis attention to the route 
through Bhootan. Here he encountered an olatacle in the fact tbal 
the trade in valuable commodities was wholly in the liands ot tlio 
members of Government. Had the Tibetans not been averse oi 
the score of climate and distance to resorfto marts in British tern 
toiy, and had there hpen a good understanding bet ween Sikk im sw 


• The QenealogicJil T^ble of the 
Oorkhali Kings of Nepal, is as 
follows , 

A. D. 

Pfithi Naraiii 1769-1771, 

Bingh 1771-1778. ' 

Kno Bahadoor 1776 1800 (and a short .in- 

I tenral ih 1804). 

Girran Jodh 1800^1816 (with exception 
Bikraoi of the interrai 

I abore men* 

I tioned). 


AD. 

Bajendra Bikmm 1816-1847. 

(deposed and 
atill alive) 

Soorenilra Bikviim 1847* 

(thei|reigDing 

Sovereign) 

of Singh rertab, andmomitti^^ 
muiUon ,ol Bun Bahadoor> 
footnote tpp«ge>B8)». 
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Kepnl, an alterDative route )o the plains Of Bengal through ‘Daijee' 
ling might have been adopted* As circumstances then werey 
there was no option but to make an arrangement by which British 
and Tibetan dealers could ]|)ave direct relations with each other 
at some place in Bhootan, and the consent of the Deb Raja to 
this plan, which was a partial blow to the monopoly enjoyed bjr 
him and his officers, was gained by the abolition* of dues hither- 
to levied on their caravans in Bengal and by the restriction of 
trade in such valuable items as sandal-wood, indi;;o, skins, tobacco^ 
betel-nut aud pdn to the Bhootanese. For the rest, Hindu and 
Mahomedan merchants, but not Europeans, were to be allowed 
to pass freely through Bhootan, and to be at liberty to dispose of 
their goods af Faro, the entrepot which Mr. Bogle selected, or to 
carry them into "J^bet. This was not Is great a step in the direc* 
tioD of free trade as Warren Hastings hoped for, but it was all that 
much negotiation could* obtain, and it was morC than the Bhoo- 
tanese, although subsequently bribed lay the cession of the die* 
tricts of Ambari Falacottah and Jalpaish, could be induced to act 
up to. There was of course every reason to, believe that tlio 
Teshu Lama would readily agree to^^ny conditions which the Deb 
Raja accepted. In the negotiations leading up to this point Mr; 
3ogle seems to have displayed great judgment His view, of the 
luiy of Government in regard to the devdopment of trade is 
horoughly sound, lu Qfl^tters of commerce, f humbly appre<» 
lend that freedom and security is {m) all that is required. Mer<» 
ihants left to themselves naturally discover the most proper 
nauner of conducting their trade, and prompted by self-interest 
iarry it on to the greatest extent.*’ His mistake, and we believe 
hat had he not died so soon he would have admitted it, ^as in 
5onsidering thal a country, which he allowed to be mountainous, 
barren and thinly-peopled, could maintain a large foreign trade, 
large enough, that is to say, to add materially to the welfare of the 
British Empire. The poverty and simple manners of the Bhoo- 
tanese convinced him that there was no great opening amongst 
them. The comparative splendour of the Teshu Lama’s court 
may have led him to form an undue estimate of the requirements 
of the people of Tibet, though his march thither should have acted 
as a ch^k. It is unfortunate that his tour w{^s not more extend- 
0^, so that he might have seen the general nakedness of the land 
Nain Singh has since so graphically depicted. Only by the 
custom of the masses is a large trade in foreign goods possible, and 
this is out of the question in the isolated countries in and about 
Ihe Himalaya, where the people can depend almost entirely on 
themselves for the necessaries and oomffirts of jife and have no 
l^eans, even if they had the inclination, for buying outside luxuries^ 
|buch trade as there is owes its mmn d'&re, with very few excep- 
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tions. to the appetites and tastes of thA gentry, who constitute a 
, smali minority in these regions. It may be interropled for long, 
as it was last century, without disastrous consequences. When 
the temporaw hindrances have disappeared or been removed, it 
reverts to its old channels and gradually recovers its old ainount. 
The circumstances which called it forth forbid anything but a 
trifling increase.* In the case of the through trade with iitot 
our conviction is that it folly recovered itself some twenty-five 
years ago, and Shat in the nature of things it has not since 
increased and never will increase in any appreciable degree. 

Mr. Markham, on the contrary, holds that Mr. Bogle s mission 
laid the foundation of a policy which, if it had since Jieen ^steMily 
pursued, would have long ago ensured “ permanent results, which 
mpression, by the light 5f other remarks oMiis, we interpret to 
mean a considerable trade. 1?hat the issue has been otherwise 
he attributes to British apathy and Nepalese obstruction. Against 
this view it may be urged wfth much force, we think, that War- 
ren Hastings was Governor-General for ten years after Mr. Bogles 
return, and that iq this*time, although three more missions were 
deputed to Bhootan and a setJbnd to Tibet) though the Teshu I^ma 
of Mr Bogle’s acquaintance interceded personally for the British 
with the Emperor of China, and though Purungir Gosam was estab- 
lished as British ageflt in Tibet, nothing good in the way of trade 
was achieved, the merit of Warren Eastings m this affair is that 
he was a pioneer of a possible trade. He conceived the idea whic 
we now know to have been an exaggerated one, but which there is 
no doubt that he honestly bntertained, that the trade with libet 

might if properly developed, become the most extensive anc 
lucrative of anV inland trade in the world. To the improvemen 
of this trade he gave his close attention dunng a long tenure o 

office, never losing any opportunity of communication with iiW 

Bbootan or Pekin. Yet, in opposition to what Mr, Markham im- 
plies, no material success, that is to say, no marked increase of trad* 
was obtained. There was constant prediction of great profits, but no 
fulfilment of the prophecy. There were repeated protestations o 
friendship by the.Teshu Lama, but fine words, as the proverb te « 
ns. butter no parsnips. The seed of expectation was rown. bu i 
a barren and dry. land, and the consequence was the harvest oi 
disappointment. If the long-sustaincd efforts of a statesman, 
whom the greatest pressure was put to make large remittanre . 
ended iu practical failure, what encouragement, what ne^J»“ 
there for his successors to follow up the insignificant twk woj 
easier and more Important openings of trade were becoming 
able through thh extension of the British temtones m India < ^ 
is pleasanter of course for states, as for individuals, to to on g« , 
terms with their neightours. But so fat as commerce u concern 
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tl.ere ^^nteno gain to B^tkh India from friendly intercourse 
with Iibefc, unless at the same, time the reserve of her suzerain is 
overcome. Ihis is a feat which Warren Hastings was never able 
to accornplish. Exclusiveness is the traditional policy of the 
Manchii Government, k is true that within the sphere of its 
influence it has borne and still bears with the presence of Koman 
Catholic rehgieux of various denominations, but oaly because their 
scientific attainments have been useful to itself, or because they 
have been missionaries of faith, not commerce. .It is worthy of 
notice also, as regards more distant Tibet, that the Chinese Umbas 
only appeared on the scene a year or so before Desideri left, and 
that Della Penna had completed about two-thirds of his lon«* 
sojourn in Lrtasa before their arrival. Since 17G0 or thereabouts 
even the holy fathers have only been tolerated in Tibet as travel- 
lers. Hue and Gabet were sent away from Lhasa after a month’s 
sojourn. Laymen have fared worse. The nature of Van de Putte’a 
danger, who was at Lhasa from about f730 to 17SG, is clear enou^^h. 
He vvas * a chiel takin notes.” In the hope of avoiding detection, ha 
usually wrote on small strips of paper, in di^aracter intellicriblo 
only to himself. Mr. Bogle was suspcfded of being a surveyor, ^^tra- 
velling to spy out the nature of the land, so that the Company might 
nave its topographical information reaiky whenever it found a pre- 
text for invasion. Had he indulged his private wish he would have 
visited Lhasa. The circunistance of Lieutenant ftavis, one of the 
members of Turner’s embassy, belonging to the Bengal Engineers, 
elicited so strong an objection as compelled him tG»stay behind 
m Bhootan. ^ Mr. Manning’s position during his last weeks in 
Lhasa was, if we rightly appreciate his fragmentary notes, very 
critical.^ The Moravians, now settled in Lahoul, have tried in vain 
to obtain a footing in Western Tibet. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, so to his repulse at Shipki by villagers, 
who evidently knew that it waS as much as their lives were worth 
M ^ Englishman pass by that way into Tibet, we owe 
Wilsons* graphic account of his recent journey along 
the southern water-shed of the Indus to Cashmere. On the 
eastern side neither Mr. Edgar, nor, later still, Sir Richard 
temple h^ met with any encouragement to cross the border 
trom SiKkim. On the contrary, the former, ,in answer to his 
proposal that he should be invited to Chumbi’, was told by the 
jonpen of Phari that "such a proceeding was quite contrary 
^ his orders, which forbade all intercourse between Tibet and 
"fitish India. In a letter, of which the genuineness is beyond 
“^«bt, and which was in answer to a representation of Mr. Edgar’s 
approach, the Umbas of Lhasa laid down tjie law plainly 
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enough to the Baja of Sikkim, was to do everything he 
could, consistently with courtesy, to keep the Englishman from 
crossing the border, in accordance with old custom and his bounden 
duty. The n^ jpolm of rogim^j^ing, with which he had 
conciliatSTEEe fe^'TOverninent, was to them, and if 

|jr"tjbnlinu^ili tjo belntv^ In' tins manner it would not be well with 
him. 

We should deplore this repellent attitude of the Chinese quite 
as much as Mr. markham does, if we thought that it had availed 
to deprive the British nation of a great benefit. But we do not, 
and this is the point on which we most differ with him. The 
establishment of a Russian Consul at Urga, on wh^ch he depends 
as an incentive to the Brltjsb Government to claim a similar post 
for a representative of its own at Lhasa, lias peculiar circum- 
stances to justify it. Urga is a town whiph commands the line oi 
a trade of which one article^ds much prized and* universally used 
'in Russia. You might as soon deprive the ordinary Russian 
*of his tea as the ordinary Englishman of his beer. The trade 
is of old standing, an Jibe knowledge that Chinese influence was 
waning made the Court of S^nt Petersbutgh in I870„not only insist 
upon having a Russian Consul there, but alsof a Russian garrison, 
as a means of protection*' against tlie Mahomedan rebels, who 
were then in ^.he lull swing of success. To suggest an aD<v 
logons case. If Great Britain Lad long been dependent on 
Tibet for |ill her malt, and if ^the Rambus had suddenly defi- 
ed the control of the Tjbetan Government and endangered 
the safety of the road to Darjeeling, she wpuld have had strong 
cause for taking a similar step to protect her trade. As a 
matter of fact Great Britain has never had either directly or 
indirectly a great trade with Tibet., The articles exchanged 
have been such as were deemed luxuries by the respective holders, 
or such as in the nature of tilings only involved a moderate 
demand, gold, silver, musk, borax, wool and a few ponies on the 
one side, woollen and cotton cloths, brocades, silks, cutlery, glass- 
ware, coral, pearls, Apices, sugar, tobacco and indigo on the other. 
With Nepal thfe rough blankets, salt, sheep and goats of the 
north have been exchanged for the rice of the low^jr valleys* 
But here, the enthusiast will say, aro just the elements for a 
large trade. Only let British merchants have free communication 
with Tibet, and success is certain. To this view we demur. 
begin with, nature has interposed no slight obstacles. There is 
need to go further along the Cashmere and Ladak route than 
to the foot of the Zogi La, or along the Nepal and Tibet route than to 

* Mr. Lr.mtey^a Report on the Tea Central Am, page 314. , 

Trade of pages 1-3, ' troductory Bei)pia»B to Prejevala»P 

t Von Hellwald's Ruemne in Mongolia^ Yol I, page ixii. 
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Knyakote, twenty-five miles|beyond Katmandoo, in order to under- 
stand \vhat are the difficulties. In the one case there are some 
miles along the bed of the Sind) as you approach Sonamurg, which 
Mr. Moorcroft described* as a very hard and scabious ascent 
obstructed by blocks of stone’ and dangerous from frequent slips 
and over which the baggage of Dr. Henderson f was, notwith- 
standing the precautions taken for the comfort ^f the mission to 
which he belonged, delayed for several days. On the second route 
to which we have referred, three mountain passgs have to be sur- 
mounted, over which sheep and goats are the only beasts that can 
be used for loads. The track is too steep, too treacherous, too 
narrow at times even for mules, and the climate too relaxing for 
yaks. Practically, except for rice and salt, men and women bear 
all the burdens. In Sikkim the Jelep Sa offers easier gradients. 
Yet, simply for bridges and a bridb-track to this point, Mr. Edgar 
estimated an expenditirt-e of^at least halfalacof rupees. The 
descriptions of various travellers, beginning with Mr. Bogle, and 
ending with Mr, Eden, leave no room for doubting the difficulties 
of the Paro route through Bhootan. Beyqnd the points indicated 
there are, iu the case of ^he routes Eastern TliJurkistan, elevatM 
passes to bd cruksed, some of which involve the transfer of loads 
from horses or mules to yaks, and qne, the Sanju Pass,J is hard 
for yaks even, and there are besides the discomforts of desert 
■iplands, swollen streams, ^d the risk of suffocating whirlwinds to 
ncouuter. For seven or eight stages continuously grass is scarce 
nd water bad. In his first journey Mr. Forsyth, Eavoy though 
le was, only just avoided starvatwn for his camp followers. 
Trom Katmandoo ohwards there is the choice between the Kerong 
nd the Kuti routes. The first leads througli a bare and rocky 
ountry to the most desolate province of Tibet; the second 
ollows for twenty-five lAiles or so the gorge of the Bliotia Kosi, 
tnd for this distance is always bad for weak nerves, and cul- 
ninates, for* a third of a mile, in a pathway never more than 
ngbteen inches wide and sometimes as little as nine inches, of 
tone slabs supported by iron bars driveq into the face of 
-be precipice at a height of about 1,500 feet, above the roaring 
torrent I The Sikkim and Bhootan routes are easy compared 
»^ith thd" others, and they have the advantage of leading directly 
towards the capital of Tibet. The four routes above referred 
to we have chosen, because there is. ample information* on 
fccord concerning them, and because they all are used by native 

* Moorcroft^i TraveU, VoK II., X See Dr. Scully’s account in Stra^ 
Pfge98. Vol. IVis 1876. He crossed 

t Lahore to Yarkund^ page 33. it twice, and saw yaks slipping on 
Henderson was a member of the each oocasiou. 
first miasion to Yarkand. 
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traders, as much, we believe, as anji alternative routes in the 
countries which they traverse. It might of course he possible 
to find better substitutes. The line of the Bagmutty at once 
occurs as likely to give an easier pasi^ge into Nepal. In Bhootau 
Mr. Bogle believed that a more levm road might be made along 
the course of the Pacbu Cbinchu. But he saw also that there 
was a policy ifi not facilitating the entrance to the country, 
Independently, however, of the argument dear to hillmen^ that the 
mountains are tli^ir fortifications, which the men of Sikkim would 
act up to as heartily as their neighbours if they were equally 
independent, the question arises whether the prospects of increas- 
ing traffic are such as to warrant a large expenditure on engineer- 
ing. VVe think not. Mr. Fitch's and Dr. Buchanan Hamiltou’s 
statements as to the exfstence of a flourishing trade between 
India and Tibet through the jiisses of Nepal and Bhootan from 
the end of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century 
must bo taken with a little bautiou. The former wrote on hearsay, 
viewing owinc ignotum pro magnijico. The latter’s stay in Nepal 
was * too short, a^d hit means of acquiring information too limited 
fo^ him to be cr^idited with more than good intentions in liis 
references to the circumstances of past days. The*^ lists of both, 
as also that of Della Pcrma, whose opportunities were greater, 
relate mainly to luxuries. The laudator tmporis acti baa not 
an unpleasant r8le, but in tbe absence«pf trustworthy statistics liis 
general statements on tbe prosperity of arts, agriculture and 
commerce must be taken for wbat they are worth. Nearly thirty 
years later the same want of* accurate records made it impossible 
for Mr. Brian Hodgson to give more than an approximate idea 
of the existing trade, and even he with all the advantages wbicli 
personal aptitude for research, long residence in the country, ana 
official position gave him, subsequently allowed that he hadf reason 
to believe that be had over-estimated the trading capital of Nepal 
i>y one-third. The error is easily explained. The Nepalese 
Government keeps no record of exports and imports. Consequeutlj 
Mr. Hodgson had no other source of information than the con- 
jectural estimates. of old and respectable merchants" as to the total 
amount, and no better check on their statements than that whicn 
a rough calculation.upon the amounts of duties and exemptions nom 
duties afforded of the aggregate value of the trade. His 

* The treaty which admitted of 1803. Dr. Buchanan llamilton ac 
Captain Knox going to Katmandoo companied him. Except at A 
as llesideut was ratified by the ginning, the aversion of the , 
British GovernmeEt at the end of to their presence was very wiU ‘ 
October 1801, and by the Nepalese {A itckison^e Treaties * 
Durbur a year later. Captain Knox and 206.) 
left Katmandoo for good in March t Essai/a^ part ii, page 92. 
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oono^erce of Nepal was worth about thirty- 
three lacs of Company's rupees a year, which amount, in the opinion 
of his informants, was triple that of 1816. This seems to^nrova 

pat a limit to 

nr £ * ? f ‘^7‘“'‘><the trade had gradually bLn revTving 
Of the total value of the trade in 1831, that between British 
territory and Tibet through Nepal was worth alibut * 01 " £s of 
mp^s. for which, as Sir John Lawrence said of the trade with 
Eastern Turhistan, a railway tram once a yeaivavould suffice and 
1 IS clear from Mr. Hodgson’s f remarks that the extension of tho 
"Zal «ot liindered by prohibitive duties on the par? 

R ft?;! • I? ''fginnings great results sometimes flow. 

But this IS not the case with Irans-Himalayan trade. The present 
information conceding Trans-Himalaj4n countries is much SS 
detailed and trustworthy than that which Mr. Hodgson could 
command Independently of the inherent difficulties of the rS 
It IS now J known that in Ameer Yac’oob Beg’s territories popS 


* This is worth noticing because 
Mr. Markham lays much stress on 
the importance of .the throifgh trade 
with libet. The tabular statements 
appended to Mr. Brian Hodgson’s 
Essay on the commerce of ^^epal 
(fW Part ii. p.p. I05-120J, are a 
little confusing at first sigfft, but 
the following results concerning the 
through trade can be gathered frodi 
them 

Value at Katmandoo 
of imports from British 
teiritory destined for NpUe Rs, Co's. Us. 
Northern Nepal And 8,66,900=2,97,416 
iibet, including duties, * 

cost of carriage, and 
■y per cent, profit up to * 

aatinandoo. 

Value at Katntandoo 
w ijinports from Nor- 
ibern Nopal and Tibet 
doBUuod for British 4,14,700=3,45,583 
torritory, including cost 

carriage and duties 

Iprolit not |tatcd.) - 

. . , 7,71,600=6,42,999 

BHtfoi distribution of the 

Nenai between Northern 

deiim Tibet nothing can be 

wticiM*?® »u® British territory, 
Nepalese Be. 
livm V *2,600) are 

cludedi^iK®'? ''^**®** “ 

“y the term Kachar. We shall 


thercfore.)iot be far wrong in puttiug 
tiip Katmamldo valuation of the 
Uirough trade^’at about six lacs of 
Company’s rupees. 

The balance, it will be seen, h an- 
pareutly against Northern Nepal and 
Tibet, but an equilibrium is main- 
tained by the importation thither of 
the rice of Central Nepal, which is 

tables’"’'**"'^®** 

Mr. Hodgson says that the real 
value of Nepalese rupees is as 136 to 
100 C^ompauy’s rapees. But he turns 
Nepalese into Company’s rupees in 
the proportion of 120 to 100, which 
was iu his time and stUl is the averace 
market rate at Katmandoo. ® 

t “ At all events 8 per cent, will 
amply cover all Custom House 
charges witlvn the Nepalese domi- 
P***"*^ h, page 96. 

J My pereonal observation leads 
me to the belief that this one million 
aud fifteen thousand ie veryconsi- 
derably above the actual numbers 
which a proper census would disclose 
.as tlie true population of the country 
m the possession of the Amir as 

timate for the yhole country from 
experience of its western divisions. 

• , . ®^^®^'>^8tances conspire to 

mislead the mere traveller in hit* 
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tion is sparse and cultivation * only poi/sible in tbe neighbourhood 
of rivers, that the people are fairly well off in the matter of food 
clothes and lodging, and consequently are independent of foreign 
piece-goods, • which is the commodi(y that British merchants 
specially desire to find new markets for. ^It is also very douht- 
fnl whether with a larger accumulation of wealth an equilibrium 
in trade could be^established, the greater part of the articles which 
could be given in exchange being too bulky or of too little value 


calculations. One is the sudifen 
transition fi:om a region of solitude 
and desolation to another of society 
and habitation ; and the other is the 
striking contrast between the desert 
wastes around and the flourishing 
settlements that spread far and wide' 
between them. Thus the traveller 
approaching the country from •the 
south has to cross a vast uninhabited 
region utterly devoid of trees and 
vendure ; and after tea or t\felve days 
of such desolation, • he sudderfly 
plunges into a flourishing settlement, 
extending over as many miles along 
a river course, and thickly plahted 
with trees in all ^its extent His 
first impression is one of dense popu- 
lation and plenty, but a closer in- 
vestigation shoisrs him that abundance 
of trees does not necessarily prgve 
numbers of population \ and he dis- 
covers that the houses are widely 
scattered either as single homesteads 
or in clusters of two or three together ; 
and if he counts them, he will find 
that within a radius of a couple of 
miles all round hardly fifty tenements 
are visible. He quits this settlement 
in his onward journey and, which- 
ever way he goes, he traverses a wide 
waste of blank desert to the next 
which, may be, is a nfarb't town and 
entered on market day. He here 
finds a closely-packed and busy 
crowd blocking the streets with their 
numbers ; and extricating himself 
from their midst, he goes his way 
impressed by the density and activity 
of the population. But if be halts 
here, he will find the illusion dis- 
peileil. The morrew, instead of a 
struggling and joStling crowd, will 
show him lonesome streets with 
long rows of silent forges, empty 


cook-shops, deserted grocers' stalls, 
and the tenantless sheds of the 
shoemaker, hatter and draper ; and 
if he enquires, he will learn that the 
multitude of yjesterday is dispersed 
far and wide over this and the ad- 
joining settlements till next week’s 
market-day brings them together 
again. 

1 have no data on which to base 
an approximate estimate of the area 
of land under cultivation in each 
division; ibut considering the limited 
water-supply auvl* the barren nature 
of the soil, and comparing the 
spreads of cultivation with those of 
other countries where the population 
is known, it does not appear to roe 
that the soil is capable of feeding the 
alleged population in the western 
divisions of the country which I 
have seen, particularly if it is borne 
in mind, that they are entirely self* 
supporting and receive no extraneoua 
supplies of bread stuffs and similar 
food. It is for these reasons that I 
am disposed to estimate the actual 
normal population at a lower flgure 
than that produced by the reckoning 
in the time of the Chinese as above 
given, and independent of the great 
diminution that is said to have oc- 
curred by the war losses andm^’ 
sacres attending the revolution that 
overthrew their rule, and transferred 
the possession of the country to other 
hands." (Or. Bellew in the Report 
of tile Second Mission to Yarkuud ja 
1873, p.p. 62,83.) . . 

• In Nepal, which is comparatively 
close, it pays the masses better to 
import raw cotton aud make a strouf 
home-spun cloth of it, than to 
tbe leas durable and higher-pv‘<jj‘ 
fabrics of English aud Bombay 
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to be worth the heavy cost* jpn tailed by long and toilsome inland 
transport. The local circumstances of Tibet are even worse. In 
the North-West of that country from Shipki as far as Sarka the 
population is, with the exceition of a few villages, a few monastic 
communities and a few^ gold-diggers, nomad and scanty, for the 
simple reason that the soil at that height is unfavourable to 
agriculture. The insignificant town of Sarka, ^ lying almost due 
north of Katmandoo, has to get all its grain over the mountains 
from the distant marts of Kerong and Jongkajong. The large 
monastery of Tadum, further to the west, is at an equal dis- 
advantage. A more flourishing tract is that which includes 
Shigatze, Oyangze and the villages to the southward, but the 
population of the whole can be conjectured from the fact that, 
ten years ago, the inhabitants of ‘those two towns and their 
environs, priests included, were-' estimated by Nain Singh at 
thout twenty-five thousand. The population of Lhasa with its 
urrounding monasteries is under forty thousand, and there, is 
10 far no reason to believe in the existence of more populous 
lettlements further to the east. Then as tcy the products ^nd 
he requirement^ of tlie country. 'The wooh> which is doubtless 
;o be had in any quantity could not on account of the cost of carriage 
compete with the Australian staple. There is a nearer and equally 
boundless field for ghee in the Terai of Nepal, wliere hundreds oj 
thousands of cows graze yiMirly. The sheep and cattle of the Tibet 
highlands pine when taken to the lower valleys of Nepal, and would 
certainly not fare better in the greater heat of Hindusthn, This dis- 
poses of what Mr. M^i'kbam rightly calls the real wealth of Tibet 
There remain such articles as musk, the demand for which is 
strictly limited, and indeed for that matter the supply also, and 
* gold, found 'only on such lofty and remote plains as render ii 
impossible, we believe, to ensure a really large out-turn. The hard 
ships to those inured to th 4 m from infancy are so great thal 
probably no^ad venturers from other countries could bear them 
and if they could the difficulty of feeding them is appareutl] 
insuperable. Even if gold were forthcoming i«i abundance what hai 
Great Britain to give in exchange that Tibet wants ? A litth 
more rice and a few more spices would satisfy the aspiratiom 
of a people who can boast what we cannot on behalf of ou: 
labouring classes at home, that they are warmly clad, snugl; 
housed according to their ideas, and have unlimited mutton 
“iilk aud whisky. Unless indeed, auti-Malthus like, we are i 
take up our parable against polyandry and celibacy, the nature 
if not voluntary check on over-population, in which case we shai 

* Ouv reference is to the Tibetan, tion as compared with the forme 
oot the Khoten gold fields. The and the oiit-tuin is much more cons 
are at a very moderate eleva- derable under present circumstance 
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find it no easy task to overthrow tl^ institutions of centuries, or 
when overthrown, to provide the extra mouths with their due 
quota of albuminous food. Then, when we have surmounted 
Uese obstacles and gold in return^ for grain unlimited is a drug 
in the market, we shall have the satisfattion of saying that we 
are unprofitable servants, for we shall have disturbed the ex- 
changes as much ns the mines of Nevada are doing now. 

There is something to be said against Mr. Markham’s sweep- 
ing condemnation of Jung Bahadoor’s fiscal policy. In 1839 an 
engagement * was concluded by which the Nepalese delivered 
an authentic statement of the duties leviable in Nepal, that is, 
+ Nepal Proper and the main route thither, and agreed not to levy 
unauthorized imposts not entered in that paper on BHtish subjects. 
The authorized duties rad^e from 7 to 10 per •cent, ad valorem^ 
being somewhat in excess of the rates that obtained in 1831, which, 
considering that the engagement was n6gotiated by Mr, Brian 
Hodgson, is rather curious. There have been occasional attempts at 
eyasion ; but, on the whole, the Durbar has been true to the obliga- 
tion which it theq incurred. The inviolability of treaties in time 
of "peace has not jiet been aesured amo»gst Western nations, as 
Russia’s conduct in repudiating the Black Sea ClauSe ot the Treaty 
of Paris during the Franco-Q/^rman war, and more recent differences 
in regard to the Extradition Treaty between Great Britain and 
America prove. It is to be regretted, jj’e think, that the compact 
with Nepal wns not made of general application, and we can only 
conceive thal^it was restricted to thu particular route with which 
it deals because that is the oiie chiefly used for the through traffic 
between Bengal and Tibet. If trade along it Bad been habitually 
hampered in recent times by unauthorized exactions, we should 
have expected, as British subjects are largely engaged in it and 
conduct many of their operations from \he important centre of 
Patna, to hear complaints in the press. But this has not been the 
case, and therefore we are compelled to conclude that Mr. Markhain 
has generalized on iosufficient grounds. If the charge can be sub* 
stantiated, we are qui/.e at one with him in wishing to see a less short- 
sighted policy introduced. As to his opinion that less taxation 
would be required if the army of Nepal were reduced and that the 
administration of tlje country does not call for so large afbrce as is 
now maintained the same might be said of almost every country m 
Europe. Provided that it is moderate in amount, the taxation o 
trade in Nepal is as defensible as the levying of sea customs t'le 
Indian Government, and much more defensible than the latter s i ' 

* Aitchison** Tredtm^ vol. II, pages about one-fifth or four hundred tho“ 

212-*2I9. Rand persons of the whole popiua'I 

t By Nepal Proper is meant, the of the territories under the uove 
valley of Ratmaudoo, which contains meat Of Nepal. 
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land salt revenue ; and it is j|u8t pesi^ible that the shrewd minister, 
vfho ignored the overtures of rebel courts and compelled his waver- 
ing colleagues to espouse the British cause in the muU&y, 
knows the^ requirements of tiis country better than »the sagest 
of arnv-chair philosopher^ Till more civilized nations, by ceas- 
ing to distrust one another, do away with the chief rea- 
son for national debts and huge standing armibs, an Oriental 
potentate may be excused if he takes the same measures as 
they for ensuring the integrity of the territories for which 
lie is responsible. Only twenty years have passed since the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Oudh was annexed, and the fear of annexation, 
which may se^m ridiculous to the English critic who is convinced 
that that policy can never recur, is still the h4te noire of the Qorkhali 
—as fond of his country as any Swiss — whose prejudices Jung 
Bahadoor is fain to respe^ct. And, ^e may add, there are certain 
instincts of race which no statesman ^can afford to overlook. If 
Lord Beaconsfield were to attempt to substitute Imperialism for 
constitutional Government in England, the tousequences to himself 
at any rate would be very unpleasant. So» with Jung Babadoo^ if 
he tried to Qiak^e. his countrymen, Vho are the largest element 
in the Nepalese army, turn their swords into pruning hooks. By 
origin, by long continuous service and by preference, the Qorkhalis 
are a martial people. Qurungs, Muggurs, Limb(jos and Kerantis 
might be relegated to industrial occupations, but any endeavour to 
deprive the Qorkhalis of a military career, would involve the risk, 
we may say the certainty, of a pronuneiamento* ThO only practi- 
cable check on theic numbers in the 'ranks has been in force for 
generations. It is founded on the same principle of short service, 
coupled with the obligation on those who have completed the period 
of training to return to d,uty in case of need, as enabled Soharn- 
horst to make an armed nation of Prussia. By it every Gorkhali 
has his turn iu the army for a f^w years, and then makes room for 
another of the family, himself going back to superintend the 
cultivation of the little rent-free estate, which though annually 
renewed in the name of the individual actually under arms, is 
practically the State’s means of satisfying the wJhole family. 

Of th^ remainder of Mr. Markham’s work we regret that we 
cannot write in terms of unqualified approval* The chorus of 
praise in his honour which re-appears every month on the cover of 
tlte Geographical Magazine would have been more valuable if the 
kuowledge of his critics had not been so palpably limited to the 
contents of the book that they were reviewing. An exception is 
pooded in favour of the index. That is very good, as good as the 
jodex to Sir Henry Rawlinson’s recently published Essays is bad. 
^therwise there iamuoh room for improvement The truth seems 
^ be that Mr, Markham attempts too much. His public duties in 
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the Geographical Department of the Jfndia Office cannot be light,, 
and to them he has added of late years the important labour of 
editing a Geographical Magazine, As though the latter pursuit 
was not sufficient to occupy his leisure he has published several 
works of a less fugitive character, each of which demanded, if it has 
not received, much general reading and long-sustained attention. 
His happiest eftort in the path of literature was the editing of the 
narrative of Clavijo’s Embassy. The general sketch of the history of 
Persia is so wanting in method and accuracy as to be nearly U8eles.s 
for the purposes of reference for which it was intende<i. Our 
suspicion after reading it that Mr. Markham had too many irons in 
the fire is strengthened by his last production. The discovery of 
Mr, Bogle’s and Mr. Manning's papers was doubtless very welcome 
to him, but the public was not in such a hurry Tor them as to make 
it worth his while to be constUntly careless and inaccurate. And 
this is just what has happened. His shortcomings are the Jess 
pardonable because he constantly shows by his references that he 
«has had access to sources of correct information. If he had allowed 
himself more timQ,, Mr.^Markham was quite capable of arranging Mr. 
fiogle’s materials more skilfultj^ so as to have avoided Repetition, and 
to have given greater continuity to the narrative than he has done. 
However, this is a minor fault, which involves no more serious 
consequences than patience on the part of the reader, who, if lie 
is balked of in^rmation at a point wl^cre he might have reason- 
ably expected to find it, will come upon it later if he pursues the 
even tenor^of his way. What wd have more especially to com- 
plain of is the tendency to ''repetition in the, notes, the frequent 
mistakes in fact, unreasonable a.s8umptions in regard to questions 
involving doubt, an erroneous way of describing the configuration 
of the Himalaya, and rash drawing in parts of his general map, 
Did it never occur to Mr. Markham that it is not usual to open a 
volume like his on Tibet at randorii and to read a few pages liere 
and there without regard for what has gone before ? Yet, only on 
his supposition of such eccentricity can wo explain the constant 
recurrence of sucl> notes as that Demojoug’s country means 
Sikkim, and that Seling stands for Siiiing, and so on. It was 
right, in the interests of the general reader, who might be pi’^* 
sinned to have little previous knowledge of the subject, to enlighten 
him once at the earliest opportunity on such points. But it was 
just as much incumbent on the editor to assume that bis readers 
would have sense . enough to read the book regularly from begm- 
ning to end, and that their intellects were equal to the straiu ol 
remembering an explanatory note. 

The subject of Buddhist cosmogony and religion is not the sim- 
plest in the world, and there was no particular reason why 
Markham should have dealt with it. The exigencies of the case 
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would have been met if he had briefly explained the relative posi- 
tion and functions of the Ijalai and Tesliu Lamas without troub- 
liug himself as to their successive incarnations. But having 
undertaken to trace their (yigin he should have dot^e so clearly 
and correctly. He begkis by stating that, subsequently to the 
transfer of their original scriptures to Ceylon, it had been revealed 
to the Buddhists of India “that their lord had* created the five 
Dhyani or celestial Buddhas, and that each of these had created 
five Buddhisatwas or beings in the course of attaining Buddha- 
hood. The Tibetans took firm hold of this phase of the Bud- 
dhistic creed, and their distinctive belief is that the Buddhisat- 
was continue to remain in existence for the good of mankind by 
passing through a succession of human beings from the cradle to 
the grave.'’ Everf if this statement were substantially accurate,, 
whicli it is not, the wording is not conformity with the technical 
phraseology of the Buddhist schoolmen, between which and the 
language of the Atliauasiau Croed ihe curious may find many 
points of resemblance. From Adi Buddha the great self-existeat 
(Swayambhu) wrapt in religious meditatiew proceeded*, according 
to the older and jnore orthodox authorities, fiv« Dhyani BuddlTas, 
The term Dliyani has here the special sense of divine to distin- 
guish it from the Manushi or human t Buddhas who have attained 
to Nirvana by their own efforts. The five Dhyanis each begot 
one, not five.f Boddhisatwa (literally the principle of goodness of a 
follower of Buddha) whose relatiou to their author is considered 


that of father to sou, thus : • 
Dhjanl^ 

* 

Boddhisatwas. 

1. — Vairochana 

begat 

1. — Saraanta Bhadra. 

2.--Akshobhya 

>» 

2. — Vajra Tani. 

3.— Ratna Sainbhava 


3 —Ratna Pani. 

4.— Araitabha 

t) 

4. — Pudma Pani. 

5.— Amogha Siddlia 

»» * 

5.— Viswa Pani. 


There is, again a distinction between Dhyani and Manushi 
Boddhisatwas, which we need not pursue, our business being with 
the former only, as successively the activoi authors of creation. 
Three systems of creation have passed away, and the three first 
Boddhisatwas who originated them, their terrestrial occupation 
being S,t au end, are engrossed with the woi;^hip of Swayambhu. 

fourth Boddhisatwa, Pudma Pani, now controls this present 
universe of his making. His special invocation “ Om mani pudme 
iHim'* the Lord’s Prayer of the Buddhist world, the countless repe- 
tition of which is so essential to the attainment of absolute bliss, 
that mechanical appliances have been invented to supplement the 

t We prefer ^Boddhisatwa to Bud- 
dhisatwa. 


A later emimeration gives 
nyania and six Boddhisatwas (i 
^iodgson^s Emyi I, page 29). 
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outpouringQ of the human voioei combines the mystic word, ia 
which was manifest the first ray of liglit to primeval chaos, with 
an allusion to his own genesis through the lotus flower, the symbol 
of perfection. When Pudma Pani’s sys^m of creation has disappear* 
ed, his functions of creator and governor will devolve on the fifth 
and last Boddhisatwa. Mr. Markham’s next blunder is, in 
connection with «lhe incarnation of the puritan Tsongkhapa, to 
represent Amitabha on one page as a Dhyaui Buddha and on the 
next as a Boddhisatwa, the former, as we have shown, being the 
right designation. But there is worse confusion than this. Oedun- 
tubpa, who must henceforth be deemed old Parr’s rival in the 
posthumous honours of longevity, is represented to have been a 
contemporary of Tsongkhapa, and like him a great rCiormer. It is 
said that he was the incaru&tion of Pudma Paui/that on his death 
he abandoned the attainment of Buddhahood, that is final absorp- 
tion in Buddha, in order to benefit mankind by being born again 
and again, and that in him coflimenced the succession of iucarnatioiis 
slill peculiar to the Tibetan hierarchy, that his first four successors 
were Teshu Lamas oijy, but that the fifth, Navang Lobsang, 
became by the nonuuation of the Emperer of China, about the 
year 1650, first Dalai Lama as uell, and that since Ins time there 
have been two great incarnations of equal rank ** the Dalai Lama 
at Potala, who is an incarnation of the Buddhisatwa Avalokiteswara 
and the Teshu ^Lama at Teshu Luinbo, the incarnation of the 
Buddhisatwa Amitabha,” In this statement there is this in tbe 
first iostance«to perplex the inexperienced reader that Geduntubpa, 
of whom the line of Teshu Lamas are said to be the successive 
incarnations, and in whose fifth incarnation, in the person of Navaog 
Lobsang Teshu Lama, the subsequently separate dignity of Dalai 
Lama is said to have originated, is represented as an incarnation 
of Pudma Pani ; whilst directly afterwards* the incarnation of Dalai 
Lama is attributed to an apparently* different Boddhisatwa named 
Avalokiteswara, and that of Teshu Lama to Amitabha. The 
explanation of this seeming contradiction is that through Pudma 
Pani an incarnation q^n be traced back a step further to Amitabha, 
and that Avalokiteswara is another name for Pudma Pani. But 
this information Mr. Markham omits to give, and it is not a 
sine qufi non that all his readers should have the previou)^ know- 
ledge requisite for understanding his elliptical sentences, 09 that they 
should have by their side such means of reference as would enable 
them to solve the difficulty. In the second place we should be 
gla I to know on what authority Mr. Markham ascribes cotempor- 
sneous existence and reform to Tsongkhapa and Qeduntobpa. He 
so often gives his authorities that we regret the specific omission in 
the present instance. His date for the former's life is from 13^^ 
to 1419, and for the latter’s from 1889 to 1474 A.©. Prodigiou8> 
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gs Dominie Sampson sa 3 %) A different view, based on the 
i^searcbes of such eminent authorities as Koppen, Desgodins and 
Mayers, is that the spirit of Tsongkhapa passed on his death in 
] 419 , a date agreeing with Markham’s, into dGedungrubpa, 
which is the Til^tan rendering for Mr. Markham’s most old and 
reverend signor — and that whether or not intended by Tsongkhapa 
the chain of incarnations of himself beginning with *• dOedungrubpa 
was a most important result of his reforms. 

We turn now to more recent and simple topics in regard to 
which Mr. Markham might easily have been exact. Grueber, Desi- 
(leri and Della Penna did not, as he says, visit Lhasa in thehfteenth 
and sixteenth, but in the seventeeth and eighteenth centuries. 
On one pageVe are told that Mr. Manning returned to India from 
Lhasa in 1811, and on another in 1812.* The latter is the correct 
date. The Mohari rupee of NepaHs equal to 13J (not 13 J) of the 
Company’s, not of the sicca rupee. T^he kurs, or kuras, is a silver 
ingot, shaped like a boat and staniped with a Chinese inscription. 
It has nob and never had a fixed value, but varies with the price 
of silver. Colonel Richard Lawrence, havmg been the represerita- 
tive of the British Government in Nepal for more than five years, 
may see no particular reason why his name should be omitted from 
the list of Residents. The river imnoediately to the east of the 
Kurnali is the Bheri, not Bhei; and that wh^ch Mr. Markham 
calls the Sarju is more •commonly called the Bahai, to distin- 
guish it from the Sarju of Kumaon, which rises above Al- 
morah and, uniting with the* Ramgunga^ flows irfto the Kali 
or Sardah below Petoraghur. MotiHaree is in Chumparun, not 
SaruQ. In the invocation of Pudma Pani, pudmi should be written 
pudme, the inflection being that of the locative case in Sanscrit, 
and Om should be translated Oh God, not merely Oh. Depen and 
Depon cannot both be right. The proper termination is pen, a 
lord or commander or master, a!h in Jongpen (Jong fort and pen 
masters chatelain or castellan). Depen means the man who has 
authority over a village. The accurate transliteration would be 
Jhwangpwen and Dhepwen. Chaudhari and Chaunteriah have f 

* dQedungrubpa’s incarnation, ac< platform in front, usually under trees. 
^ jKoppen, lasted till 1476, As all bad to build here and there 
WU8 fulfilling an average human life- on uneven grofind this was the device 
^ ^ adopted for indicating the more im* 

t Chaudhari is from Chau^ four, and portnnt persons* residences, Heiice 
to hold, that is, a hplder of four the chief became styled amongst his 
wares. There are two versions of the people the Chsutara Sahib, or master 
of Chaunteriah. The one is from of the platform. In time the eldest 
^autara or Cbabtttara, a platform, son of the Chief pas called Sahib Ji, 
When the Rajpoot ancestors of the and the younger ones Ghautara Sahibs, 
FSient Gorkbalis settled in the bills and thence the corruption of Chaun- 
chiefs distinjguished their bouses teriab. The other explanation is, that 
om those oftheir clansmen by a raised the wordie derived from Chau four 
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little in common. The one word mejjns primarily the headman 
of a trade, the second signifies a collateral member of the royal 
family of Nepal. A mandate from a Governor- General for protec- 
tion and liberty of trade on behalfiof foreigners is rightly styled 
a perwanah by Mr. Bogle, and the vernacfilar word is wrongly in- 
terpreted by Mr. Markham to mean on that occasion a permit or 
custom house pai^. It is as incorrect to call the dominant race of 
Nepal Gorkhas as to call a Lancastrian a Lancashire. Gorkha is 
the name of a town and district, Gorkhali is an inhabitant thereof, 
or descendant of such inhabitant. Mr. Bogle's Kambu Prince may 
be explained as certainly, not probably, hailing from * Kam, the 
great eastern division of Tibet. J ung Bahadoor has been honoured 
with the first, not the secofid, class of the order of the Bath, and 
though with powers as extensive as any Maire de Palais he is only 
Prime Minister, not Sovereign, 6f Nepal. In the face of his readi- 
ness to admit English sportsmen into the Terai, of his courtesy to 
such English gentlemen as have been inclined to visit Katmandoo, 
of his active help in the mutiny when even a neutral attitude 
would have been ^valuable, of his general observance of treaty 
obTigations, of his 4*care for the people in time pf scarcity, of his 
opposition to suttee and punishments involving mutilation, of his 
bestowing an English education on his sons, and of his recent wel- 
come to the Prince of “Wales, it is an exaggeration to say that “ he 
maintains a policy of more than Chinese exclusiveness and ob- 
struction, and that he is an enemy to civilizing progress." His 
country is nol the vassal of the Cel&stial Empire. The dependence 
was never during the present dentury much morf than nominal, and 
the last sign of it disappeared five years ago, when the quinquennial 
Embassy to Pekin was abolished. To write in successive paragraphs 
that the wars of the British Government^ with Nepal and Bhootan 
were waged not for any broad imperial end, but on account of some 
petty squabble about boundaries, that the Nepalese Durbar from 
J804} indulged in a martial and turbulent policy involving a system 
of encroachment and menace along the frontier, and that the perma- 
nent results of the war of 1 814-16 were good, seems hardly consisteut. 
The integrity of boundaries is everywhere regarded as a subject of 

an<l Tri to cross the , pecan. In the volved on his younger brotliers, who 
Raj Niti there are four things essential acted as Ministers. With such duties 
to the man who is entrusted with the the knowledge of politics was incutn- 
management of State affairs, to wit, bent on them, ana hence they were 
conciliation, presents, chastisement called Chaunteriahs, that is those who 
and the power of causing misunder- have crossed the four oceans of the 
standing amongst the members of the essentials named above. .. 

enemy’s party. The eldest son, who * Strange to say there is a sniaj* 
inherited the thr6ne, was not to Kambu settlement in Ladak. (Prtfw# 
trouble himself with any aflair of Jimmoo and Kashmir Terriior^i^^ 
State, and hence the management de- page 242.) 
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paramount importance, and their protection a valid reason for war 
when diplomatic action has failed to bring an offending neighbour 
to his senses. To say that the course taken by Lord Cornwallis 
at the time of the Chines* invasion of Nepal in IS'92 brought 
about the Nepal war,* is to ignore the simple and sufficient 
reason which Mr. Markham, as shown above, has given for 
the resort to hostilities. The Governor*Qerferal refused the 
military help which the Gorkhalis implored, and offered to 
mediate between the belligerents ; but long before his Envoy 
could arrive on the scene, a peace disadvantageous to Nepal had 
been concluded, and Colonel Kirkpatrick, though he carried out 
his mission in the hope of improving commerce, effected nothing 
by it. Later came the perfectly distinct mission of Captain 
Rnoxj ending with indignities which led to his recall and the 
dissolution of the alliance. We hdve always been of opinion that, 
at this juncture, it would have been wiser politically and finan< 
cially to keep on the Residency, with such a show of force as 
would htcve ensured respect for it. The withdrawal of this check 
left the Gorkhalis free to- violate the bordor and to impede tr^e 
and the eventiyil cost of restorhjg the old* state of thintrs was 
much greater than that which an addition to the Resident’s escort, 
and the permanent establishment of<a corps d’ observation alon<» 
the border would have entailed. If thel-e was any weakness it 
was on the part of Lord Wellesley, not of Lord fcornwallis. 

To resume the thread of our corrections. Mr. Brian Hodoson is 
not the only Englishman, except Dr. Hooker, who has eve" been 
flowed to travel ip Nepal beyond a’circuit of twenty miles round 
Katmandoo, nor we fancy would the general reader understand 
that " a trip to the Kosi river ” meant in reality a trip some thirty 
miles beyond ‘Katmandoo to the Indrawati, an affluent of the Sun- 
KOSI, which is itself only an affluent of the Arun, the chief 
stream of the Kosi system. ’Mr. Brian Hodgson’s achievement, 
and It wasjii great one, was that he contended for greater freedom 
«1 movement for the gentlemen of the Residency, and it is due 
to ms success that subsequent Residents ha’ie not only trodden 
m his footsteps, but have also penetrated to places more distant 
than those which he attained to. The intimation that Mr. 
aoclgsofi prevented a rupture with Nepal thtoughout the perioii 
ot the Afghan war is news to us, for -we had been led by Mr. 
Aueliigon, in whose impartiality we have the highest faith, to 
eiieve that the fear of the British arms alone prevented an 
htbreak, and that even the proximity of our troops did not 
pot a stop to intrigue.* This is hardly a tribute to the power 
personal influence, nor would supersession haye been a worthy 


AitokisorCs Treaties, Vol. II, pages 192-193. 
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rettirtt for the successful exercise it The true reason for 
Mr. Hodgson's withdrawal may, we think, be ascertained by 
any one who will be at the pains of reading between the lines 
of such part of a late memoir of SiP Henry Lawrence as relates 
to that most distinguished diplomatist's tenure of office in 
Nepal For the confusion about the Lepchuk Mr, Markham 
cannot be blamed. We may, however, take the opportunity of 
giving an accurate account of this little-known mission. Every 
third year a Kdjila^ consisting of two hundred and seventy horse 
or yak loads leaves Ladak for Lhasa, and for that exact number 
of loads carriage is supplied by the Tibetan Government from 
Gar to Lhasa on the outward journey, and on thp return from 
Lhasa to the first abode /)f men, whether houses or tents, in 
Ladak. The goods from Ladak are dried apricots in great abun- 
dance, saffron, oriss root, which 'is used as Incense, currants, chintz 
and other kinds of Europeau piece-goods, and the articles brought 
back in exchange are shawl wool, and tea. The leader of the 
Lepchuk must be a Tibetan of Ladak, and is always chosen from 
a ^family of rank.-* Thd profits of the undertaking are shared 
between the Cashnffere Government and the leader’s .family ; and 
on account of the wealth which it brings in, the post of leader, 
though only held once^ is eafgerly sought. There are formalities 
as to congratulatory letters and presents to the chief members 
of the Tibetan Government, and return tiompliments of a similar 
nature to the Maharaja and bis principal officers, the details of 
which are rigidly laid down, and as rigidly observed. The cost 
of carriage being so much greater, on account of the distance, 
to the Tibetan than to the Cashmere Government, the former 
recoups itself by a yearly venture of the same number of loads 
as in the triennial mission, but quite independent of it, wliich 
the Maharaja conveys at h!s own expense within his own bordei 
The interchange of letters and gifts is as much de rigueur as oi 
the other occasion. 

It is a pure assumption that the Calmucs whom Mr. Bogl< 
desoribed as taking •advantage of their visits to the Teshu Lama’ i 
shrines, to bring furs and other Siberian goods for sale were Man 
churians. Independent testimony shows that Mr. Bogle maj 
generally be relied on, so we prefer to believe that in the preseni 
case he means what he says, and that he refers to the remnant ol 
the Eleuths of the Thian Shan and of the Dzungarian Calmucs, 
to ^the Torguts about Lake Balkash and the Torbots arouod 
Kokonor, whose geo*grapbical positiou would naturally bring them 
under the spiritqal sovereignty of the Teshu Lama, as that of the 
remote Manchurians would uuder the spiritual sovereignty ol 
the Tara Nath Lama at tJrga. Equally unfounded also is 
assumption that Mr. Bogle, when be writes of the people 
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the natives or the Bhootanese as obstructive to the development 
of trade, as he does on Various occasions, means the officials. 
Xliis may or may not be liis meaning. He saw so much of 
all kinds of folk that he njay reasonably Lave believed himself 
justified in generalizing sjbout them, or, through the priests, who 
keep up a steady intercourae with their families, he might have 
)rmed no inadequate opinion of popular feeling, j*ust as in Nepal 
[le army can be trusted as the exponent of the sense of the 
omraunity. Certainly there is nothing in Mr. Bogle’s writings to 
bow that the people either in Tibet or Bhootan cordially took 
is part. 

We now come to the subject of physical geography. Mr. Mark- 
lam holds that “the Himalayan system is composed of three 
rrcat culminating chains, running mord or less parellel to each 
ither for their whole length, from*the gorge of the Indus to that 
>f the Dihong.” These'chains he calls the inner or Northern, the 
>ntral and the outer or Southern, lie also sees a most remark- 
ible analogy between this mass of mountains and that of tha 
Andes, a section of which he traversed some years ago. As it js 
iiudesirable to apply to the whole a name whichibelongs only to** a 
part, we would suggest for the whole of the mountainous tract, which 
Mr. Markham designates Himalayai^ the phrase Indo-Tibetan 
system, and as Inner and outer are words which are likely to lead 
to confusion, we recommend that they be abauubned altogether. 
If there are three chains, the appropriate terms for them are 
clearly Northern, Southern atid Central, and nothing else. We 
liad thought that this theory of three chains had long ago been 
exploded by Mr, Brian Hodgson and other great authorities who 
have the advantage over Mr. Markham of having studied the 
question on the spot, and who main tarn that the so-called southern 
chain, being occasionally ’intersected by rivers of more remote 
origin, is not a chain at all, but a series of spurs running south- 
wards from an extended line of elevation more to the north, in 
the neighbdtirhood of wliich the said rivers rise. Of this difier- 
''uce Mr. Markham disposes by saying, that it^ is not a question 
f fact, but of nomenclature. This is not a satisfactory rejoinder, 
f the object of nomenclature be, as we conceive it should be, to 
stablish# identity of expression amongst scie^ntific geographers, 
ud to convey to the general reader a clear idea of that portion 
f nature which is being described and of the principle which re- 
flates its aspect, it is of high importance that words of unsuit- 
able meaning or doubtful application should not be used. Hold- 
ing this opinion we object to the loose phraseology which pro- 
essional writers not unfrequently ado^pt, We fegard Mr. Mark- 
as an offender in this respect when he writes, that a consi- 
deration of the ** similar facts relating to other great mountain 

T 
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massesi such as the chains or Cordilleras of the Andes ** would show 
that a great chain of mountains, with a continuous series of 
culminating ridges and a continuous slope, is a chain,, whether rivers 
f^orce their way through its gorges or |Ot/' He might as well have 
said that a row of unconnected links eoustitutes a chain. The 
essence of a chain is the continuous and close connection of its links. 
The word in its dpplication to mountains may be excused in the 
case of the Andes of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, wherein is 
found an unique^uccession of bifurcations and apparent reunions 
of the main range. We say apparent, because, with the exception 
of the *valley of Desaguadero, which includes the lakes of Titicaca 
and Huallagas and of which there is no known outlet, a rift more 
or less pronounced occurs in the mountain wall of hll the upland 
Talleys for the passage of ttieir drainage, generally towards the east, 
but westwards iu the case of the Quito and Almaguer basins. In 
the mountain system to the north of Indfa there is not any such 
succession of elevated valleys, or anything in the general formation 
and connection of the mountains analogous to a chain. The only 
instances of such, basios are the uucouuected and much smaller 
ones of Cashmere, tlCatmandoe, Pokhra atid possibly Jumla. For 
the rest the valleys of the Himalaya generally are tortuous, deep 
and narrow, in section like a V. We may also remark, with 
respect to the Central* Andes, which are evidently Mr. Markham's 
basis of comparison, that chains and cordilleras are not synony- 
mous terms. The cordilleras are the bifurcations, and the succes- 
sive bifurcations, really uniting in only one instance, form the 
so-called chain. To the south in Northern ,Chili the word is 
applied to fthe main range, which is there single and undivided, 
and to the north in New Grenada to the three parallel ranges 
which bound and separate the Cauca and Magdalena rivers. 

We frankly admit that we know no*^more about the Andes 
than what any one can learn who studies Mr. Keith Johnston's Atlas 
and a good Cyclopsadia. But our knowledge is more thorough 
about the Himalaya, which we have studied closely in nature 
and on most modern maps, including those of its surrouodiugs. 
We can therefore gay, with some degree of confidence, that if there 
is any strong resemblance between the phenomena of the Indo* 
Tibetan system an(] the Andes, the physical features of the latter 
must he very different from the definition which Mr. Markham 
has given of the former. The key to the Indo^Tibetan system 


* The northern dr&inage of thi^ posed, there is subterraneous filtrs* 

valley fulls into lake Titicaca, whence tion into the plains of Tarspa^ 
the surplus water ia carried by the Otherwise the superfluity must 
Besaguadero (draifi) into the i<alt disposed of by evaporation, 
lake of Hnallag.-is. The latter has ^ Cordillera de oautana. 
no exit, unless, as some have sup- 
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lies in the valleys of the Indus and Brahmaputra and their 
affluents. These constitute from ike great southern bend of the 
Indus in the district of Gilgit to the like bend round the Abor 
country, a long, uneven and I irregular depression with a general 
direction north-west to? south-east. The unevenness and irre- 
gularity of this area are due to the divergent channels of the two 
rivers from their common centre of origin nea^r the Mansarowar 
Lake, to the ever-varying gradients of descent of them and their 
affluents, and to the many mountains wliicli tower within the area, 
and of which some in the form of ridges from the ^watersheds 
influenoe the course of the affluents. The lateral limits of this area 
are identical with the main watersheds which throw off these afflu- 
ents. In these watersheds are to be^ found the only continuous 
lines over the entii'e system, and because their course is over table 
land, glacier, ridge and peak, we^prefer the word to that of main 
range, which would be bkter used in cfjnnection with mountains only. 
Not nearly all the streams of the Indo-Tibetan system have their 
origin in the clefts of mountains or run with the continuous force 
of a torrent to the plains. Some have tl.'eir fwurces on exten%ve 
table lands and the difference of a few feet in bvel may determine 
the flow towards the desert of Gobi, the Arabian Sea or ihe Bay 
of Bengal, ^ 

Tlie line of the main watershed on the nc^rth, the general 
direction of which agrees *with Mr, Markhain^s northern chain of 
the Karakorum and Nyenehenthangla Tnountains, may be traced 
by the following passes, uplands, &c., from the north-west corner 
>f the Tagdumbash Pamir : — 
t Ghundarab Pass 
Min taka Pass 
KalikTass 

Sbinshul Pass * Ft. 

I Muztagh Pass ... ' ... 18,400 

Kar||korum Pass... ... ... 18,550 

§ Dipsang Plains ... ... ... 17,817 

Paogtung La ... ... ^ ... 18,900 

* Mr. Markham (p. 40,) presumes Trade Report (Appendix XXX), it is 
that wh|n Mr. Heeley writes water- said that the first three are easier 
shed he means water-parting. As than the Shinsdiul Pass, and that all 
have the high authority of Mr, are practicable for laden horses, and 
F. Blandford (Physical Geography open throughout the year. 

/or the ueeof Indian Schools j p, 169) % The Muztagh is practicable for 

that the last syllable of watershed laden yaks a,y<l is open from July 

^ derived from the Anglo-Saxon to October inclusive. Its height has 

to part or divide, we see no been estimated ^only by Godwin 

to abandon the older and Aueteu. , 

^J^r-kuown term. § The height was determined by 

T The heights of these four passes Dr. Scully i\\ 1874. Stray Feathers, 
^ uot known, lu Mr. Davies* Vol. IV. 1876. p.Il, 
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i Ft. 

Changlungbarma La • ... ... 19,280 

Chumik Lakmo ... ... ... 16,600 

ChomorongLa ... ..I • ... 18,760 

Khalamba La ... ... • ... 17,200 

In the present state of geographical knowledge this watershed 
cannot be indicated with certainty further to the east, though 
it may be hoped that the researches of trained explorers will soou 
prove what is thff connection between the Khalamba La and the 
meridional ranges in the Eastern Province of Kam. On the north* 
west the scimitar-shaped ridge, rising from the Kizilart plain to 
the south of the great Karakul and extending thence across the 
Neza Tash and KarashanJ^ar Pass along the hi 11 s ‘to the south 
of the little Pamir, which separates the upper w*aters of the Oxua 
from those of the central afflueiits of the Tjirym, and which Pundit 
!Mumphool and Captain Trotter have named the Pamir Range, 
connects the Indo-Tibetan mountain system with that of the 
'Phian-Shan, and the continuation of this watershed westwards 
along the ridge csassed' by the Karamhar and Darkot Passes 
and along the shoifider crossed by tiie Bir 6 ghil P 48 S, pnites it with 
the Hindoo Kush mountains. A lengthy spur running southwards 
from the neighbourhood of 'the Biroghil Pass almost to (Jmboyla 
separates the drapiage of the Yassin-Gilgit stream, a direct feeder of 
the Indus, from the waters of the Kishengunga and the Swat, which 
are borne to the Indus through the ciiauiiel of the Cabul river. 

The main watershed on the south may be traced as follows;— 
Chilas 


Glaciers to the south of Nanga Purbut 
Upper Tilel 

Ft. 

Zogi La 

••• 

• •• • t • 

11,300 

Bhotkol Pass 



14,580 

Baralacha 



16,626 

Parang La 

• • • 


18,300 

Shangyok La* 


• « « • t f 

16,800 

Chirhitia La 

• • V 


18,570 

Niti La 


• t . ... 

16,570 

Kyungari La 



17,401) 

Uta Dara 


• « • • • • 

18,230 

ISialo La 

* • • 

«*• ••• 

16,200 

Fotu La 


• • • • • • 

15 080 

No La 

• •• 

« • « • » • 

16,600 

Taku La^ * 

p * • 

• • • • • • 


Dango La^ 

V •• 


16,200 

Laghulang La 

... 

•4* ••• 


Heights not determined. 
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On the northern side of the main northern watershed, the 
largest drainage system with which we are yet acquainted, is that 
of the southern affluents of the Tarym, which bears their water, 
as well as that of other streams originating on the Pamir and the 
Thian-Shan, into the lake country of •Lob. The journeys of Mr. 
Drew, of the Tibetan explorer in 1871-72, and the later one of 
Nain^Singh, Jeave no room to doubt that, betvfeen the parallels 
of 79 and 92 east longitude, the drainage on this side flows into 
lakes, some of which are connected and others »isolated. Many 
of the lakes are like Tengri Nor near the watershed and conse- 
quently very elevated. 

Next comes^the drainage within the depression which we have 
already defined. From the southern ^ide of the main northern 
watershed and fr5m the northern side of the main southern 
watershed the chief tributaries ol* the Indus and the Brahma- 
putra are as follows: — ^ 

North. (Indus.) South. 

Basha Braldu Astor 

Shayok ^ Surti • 

Zanskar'* 

Hanle 


(BlUHMAPUfRA.j 

(yhachu Shorta » 

Charta Shakiadong Chu 

Raka Shaibgi Chu 

Shiangchu Painom Chu * 

Kichu • 
fGakochu 

The remainitfg drainage of the area under consideration is 
absorbed by lakes devoid* of outlet, of which the Paugkong series, 
the Chomoriri and the Mansarowar are the most notable, or is ear- 
ned away the Sutlej and the Kurnali, whicli rise near the sources 
of the Indus and the Brahmaputra, and by tlie Para, an affluent 


* In the report of his first mission 
to Yarkuud, Sir Douglas Forsyth 
Wrote: “It is said that this river 
(the Taryfla) flows into the Lake J.ob 
or Lok Nor, but the geneial opiuiou 
jxpressed by all whom T asked was 
that it flowed into the great desert 
jod is lost there.” Later informa- 
tion, obtained during thd sojourn of 
toe second mission in Eastern Tur- 
istaii, leads to the conclusion that 
Mb 18 a succession of reedy Jakes 
the Tarym, ending in that which 
^ the disiiuctive name of Lob Nor 


amongst Eur(>t)e}ins, and from which 
a river is said to go out to the south- 
east, across an immense desert of 
sand and salt. This river was called 
by Mirai Hyd'er the Kara Moran, 
and he believed it to flow to China. 
Even with the abova information 
Captain Trotter, the geographer of 
the second miisiou, believes the lake 
of Lob to be somewhat mythical. 

t Brian Hodgspii’s map, in Selec- 
tions of the Records of the Goveru- 
meut of Bengal, No. XXYIL 
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of the Sutlej. The head waters of the Sutlej pass from their spring!) 
on the northeast of Rakas Tal through that lake, but the stream 
is soon turned from its lateral course by the southern extremity 
of the sno\y-clad spur which runs frQm Hanle to a poiut soutli of 
Uartok> and again by the no less formidable obstacle of which Leo 
Porgyul is the front, the result being that it has been compelled 
to seek an outlet near Shipki at a poiut where a favourable dip oq 
the southern watershed facilitated its escape. The position of 
the gigantic range of the Gurla Mandata has, in like manner, served 
to .deflect the Kurnali towards the same watershed, the higher 
elevation of which in this quarter, nothing short of the Kurnalig 
rapid stream, with a ♦velocity nearly treble that of the swiftly 
flowing Sutlej, would have been able to overcome. 'We incline to 
the view that by force of fin pact a constantly • progressing erosion 
took place on the part of th^ Sutlej and Kurnali, ending in the 
establishment of their existing waterways through the southern 
watershed. But the dips in each case may have been such as 
(pom the beginning to allow of a passage over and not to compel 
a cutting through ^his elevation. On such a hypothesis, however, 
wV should have ej^iected a greater width of channel at the point 
where the overflow began and for some distance Ifeeyohd, or indica* 
tions thereof at some antecedent period. In process of time 
the violence of the stream would wear a deep channel, and this 
action must be ^till going on. These ..breaks do not affect the 
delineation of the southern watershed in regard to the Indus 
and the Brahmaputra, to the valleys of which and of their afBu- 
ents, be it remembered, we described it as the hmit. 

On the southern side of the main southern watershed are to 
be found the sources of the Kishengunga, Jhelum, Maru-Wudwan, 
Cbandrabhaga, Spiti river, f Ganges, Kali or Sardah, Bheri, Buria 

* The Brahmaputra flows from its (50 miles) with an average fall of 
source to Janglache (385 miles) with about CDJ feet a mile, to Banda (126 
an average fall of about 5 feet a mile, miles from the source), with an aver- 
Its great descent occurs in the 400 age fall of 86J feet a mile, and to Gob 
miles or so below Lhasa and above Ghat (215 miles from the source), 
the plains of Assam, ol which, to our with an average fall of 66 feet a 
sorrow, we know ntf more than War- Between Khojanaih and Banda, the 
reu Hastings did. section of greatest original resisraiice, 

The Indus flows to, Leh (360 miles) the fall averages 97f feei’ |per mde, 
with an average fall of about 18 feet or about 1 in 64. 
a mile, and nearly the same average f On the authority of Mr. Moor* 
is maintained to Attock, a distance croft, it was long believed that tbe 
of 870 miles from its source. feeder of the Gauges, named Jahuav’, 

The Sutlej flows ‘to Shipki (210 flowed from the northern side 
miles) with an average fail ol about this wartersbed. Captain Stracbey s 
25 feet a mile, and for the full distance personal investigation proved this to 
to Koopur (460 nfilos) at an average oe a mistake. It is a pity that 
fall of nearly 32 feet a mile. Brian Hodgson should have allowed 

'J he Kurnali flows to Khojanaih this mistake to stand in a recent.re* 
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GatuiuckjTrisoolGanduck, Dingri Chu, Sunasi Chu and Arun. Of 
lliese tbe Kishengunga, thi Maru-Wudwan and Spiti river are 
comparatively soon merged in the Jhelum, the Chandrabliaga and 
the Sutlej. The united strefim of the Diugri Chu, Sunasi Chu, 
and Arun retains for somfe distance tlie name of the last, and after- 
wards when joined by rivers of more southern origin the collective 
name is the Kosi. It is because the Jhelum, Chiftidrabhaga, Sut- 
lej, Ganges, Kali, Kurnali, Bheri, Buria Qauduck, Trisool Gan- 
duck and Arun after a long course in every caie intersect *the 
line of Mr. Markham’s so-called southern chain, that we dispute 
the appropriateness in a geographical sense of the term chain or 
of any other term implying continuity. 

The hydrography of the tract between the main southern 
watershed and the |)Iains of India is of two types. On the west 
the main river is sooner developed and has a long course in the 
hills. To illustrate our meaning we ipay say that the Jhelum be- 
comes what we call the main river, that is, it has no affluent 
with discharge at all corresponding to its own after the inflow 
of the Kishengunga. Up to the junction pear Mozufferal^d 
the main di reckon of * both is Westerly, fkom Mozufferabad 
the river has a course of more than a hundred miles almost 
due south before debouching on the plains above the town 
of Jhelum. The Chundra and the Bhaga udite their names and 
their streams at Tandi, aod after a long north-westerly course the 
united stream is joined near Kishtwar by the Maru-Wudwan, its 
only important affluent, flowing from the north. Th^n follows a 
zigzag of about onq hundred and twehty miles consisting of a long 
westerly stretch between two short southerly ones up to Aknoor, 
just above which town the river finally leaves the hills. The 
distance of th6 Sutlej from Narngia, where the Spiti river falls 
into it, to the edge of the* plains at Roopur, is over two hundred 
miles, and in this part of ittf course it has no important feeder. 
Tiie direction is west with a little south. Beyond, that is to the 


print of an Essay written in 1846. 
(Comp.'ire Arrowstniih's map, illustrat- 
ing Moorcroft’s travels, Bengal Selec- 
tion XXVIL, j). 80. Brian Hodgson’s 
EuHaya, Part li, p. 27, Thorn ton’s 
t?a«e«eer, pp. 31 8-3 1 9 and Walker’s 
Uiap of Turkistan, the Second Edi- 
tion for choice, as the red line, indi- 
cative of the boundary between the 
British and’ Tibetan dominions, is 
more correctly given in that than in 
tlie Tliird Edition.) 

* We understand Mr. Markham 
^ draw his southern chain as fol- 


lows : — * 

Fir Punjal Mountains 
Baonihal Mountains 
Kishtwar Mountains 
Chumba Mountains 
Itotaug Pass 

Jumiiotri (or Gangotri ?) 
Nauda l)ebi 
Bwalagiri » 

Qosain Than 
Kinchin Jinga * 
Chumnlhari * 

Gemini. 
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east of the Sutlej, a change occui'S, and we find a succession 
of southward-sloping mountain basins, Abroad at the top where they 
leave the watershed, and gradually contracting like a fan from its 
rim to its , handle. These basins der^.ve much of their water from 
certain prominent peaks, or groups of peaks, which standing in 
advance, that is southwards of the watershed, are connected with it, 
and from which tidges with dependent spurs project, that serve as 
lateral barriers to the basins. The preponderating synclinal slopes 
of the ridges ai\d spurs, which overrule the elect of all other 
intervening inequalities of surface however vast, cause the several 
groups of mountain streams between them to converge till they 
unite and constitute a main river near the edge of the plains, 
whence, with but few subsequent additions, they roll their waters 
to their several junctions rfith the Ganges or Brahmaputra. The 
succession of lateral barriers atd mountain basins is as follows 

The converging ridges from Banderpoonch and Nundadebi 
cause the Bhagirathi and ‘Aluknandi, previously reinforced by 
numerous intervening feeders, to unite and form tlie Ganges, The 
united waters before leaving the hills at Hurd war are joined on 
the left bank by a considerable. stream called the Nyar. 

The spurs from the Nundadebi ridge, descending through 
Eumaon, and the ridge from the Api peak, similarly bring 
together the Kali, rtie Tatigar, the Sarjoo, tlie Ramgunga and 
other streams, Whose united waters flpw into the plains near 
Burmdeo as the Sardah, 

The Api ridge and a ridge to the^ west of Hwalagiri, connected 
with the latter mountain by* a spur, in like manner influence the 
basin of tbe Kurnali, which shortly before it reaches the plains 
near Golagliat is joined by two affluents, tbe Seti and the Bheri, 
almost as, important as itself in the accumulation of water from 
other raounUin streams which they bri'ng. This basin vies with 
that of the Kosi in the width of country which it drains. 

From the Dwalagiri spur, and others depending on the same 
ridge as it to the Gosain Than ridge, which runs almost down to 
Katmaiidoo, extend^* the basin of the Sapt-Gandiki, a Nepalese 
term for the country drained by ♦ the Barigar, the Narainee or 
Kali Ganduck, the Setigunga or Budh Oanduck^ the Marsiangdif 
the Daramdij the B^uria Ganduck and the Trisool Ganduck. The 
outlet for the united waters is at Tribeni Ghat. 

The Nepalese also credit the basin of the Kosi with, a septet of 
chief feeders, and call the country so drained the Sapt-Kosiki. The 
short spur from the Gosain Than ridge on the one side and the 
lengthy barrier running from Bhomtso to Kinchin Jinga and con- 


* The italics in this and the nexi paragraph indicate the streams of 
lower ot igiu. 
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tinued in the Singale La range determine the area of this basin. 
The seven streams are the Wilamchi or Indrawati, the Bhotia 
Kosit the Tamha Koei, the Likhu Kob% the Dudh Koai the AruOi 
and the Tamru. The union^f all is only achieved juG|jb above the 
plains near Bara Chetr. • * 

An important but secondary part is played in the water system 
of the tract under consideration by rivers, havingitheir origin more 
to the south, yet far within the bills, which we have not yet named. 
The long westerly courses of the Chaudrabhag%, and the Sutlej 
necessitate means of escape for most of the drainage of the moun- 
tains to the south of them, and this exists in the Ravee and the 
Beas. The Jumna in like manner makes up for the want of 
important tributaries to the Sutlej in its long westerly stretch. In 
the country beyo«d, that is to the eail;, are the triangular spaces 
intervening between the successi^ie basins, widest between the 
points or apexes of the inverted deltas to which we may liken the 
basins, and forming the complement *of those deltas. Tlie space 
between the Ganges and the Kurnali basins is drained by the 
Ramgunga and the Kosila, that between^ the Kurnali and the 
Ganduck basins is drained by the.Babai and |tapti, that between 
the Ganduck* an^ the Kosi basins by the Bagmutty. 

To the east of the Bhomtso cum-Singale La range the southern 
drainage is no longer to the Ganges but to the Brahmaputra. The 
water system of Sikkim, entering the plains asi the Teesta, re- 
senibles those of Kumaon and Nepal, though the area of the 
mountain basin is less extensive The barrier on the^ east is the 
range from the Dankia Pass to the Jel^p La. Of the country to the 
north-cast of this jfauge too little is known to admit of a decisive 
opinion. Our impression is that the southern watershed of the 
ludo-Tibetan, system will be found to run from the Laghuluug La to 
the lakes above Chumalhari, thus separating the head waters of the 
Anm and the Teesta from those of the Paiuomchu, and to be 
continued from those lakes to the neighbourhood of Yamdokcho, 
and thencebin such a line— east with a little south— as causes it, in 
accordance with its previous practice, to give northwards short feed- 
ers to the Brahmaputra, of which the Yalunghas been determined 
by Pundit Nain Singh's last journey, and to throw off southwards 
the headwaters of the rivers which enter Assam as the Monas and 
Subanseri. The same explorer has completed the evidence of 
the deltaic character of the Monas in the mountains, and eventual 
proof of this character for the Subanseri may with some reason be 
expected. Between the Teesta and Monas basins the drainage of 
Bhootan is carried away by the Pachuchindhu and Gungadhur 
rivers, which have separate courses through the plains to the 
Brahmaputra. • 

Bo much iu respect of Mr* Markham’s three parallel chains. 

V 
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Ab regards other supposed pothtisof teseliiblance* we Vooli) ui^e 
for his consideration whether the Illimani and Soriato peaks ate 
not a little in advance of the r^l e^tcim watershed of the 
Central Andes, as we have shown tot be the Oase with so many 
high peaks of the Himalaya, d!hd as Mr. ''Keith Johnston's draw- 
ing suggests. If so, the real CordillerA Is the lower range nearer 
to the two lak£s of Titicaca and Huallagas and their connect- 
ing river, the peaks are off-shoots of it, and the line of continuity 


« « Warren Hastings was the first 
to notice the striking analogy between 
the Andes and the Himalaya after 
perusing the work of M. de la Conda- 
mine. The analogy between^he two 
‘great mountain masses of the old and 
new world is indeed most remarkabh. 
Both consist of three parallel chains. 
Id both great rivers have < their 
sources in the inner chain, and force 
, their way through the other two. 
The cucsta (ridge) of La se- 

• parating the valley df the Vilcamayu 
from the basin of Titicaca, is the 
counterpart of the Mariam la Saddle 
dividing the basin of the Sutlejrfrom 
vaUey of the Brah&iaputra, In 
both systems numirous rivers rise in 
the Central Cordillera, and after lateral 
courses between the two, eventually 
force a way through the outer chain. 
The soutuern Himalaya bears an 
exact analogy to the outer Andes, 
which rise from the valley of the 
, Amazon Both have a low range at 
their feet, enclosing valleys or dbuns ; 
both have deep gorges, separated by 
lofty ridges, which are spurs from 
. a main ^ain of oulm’inating snowy 
peaks; and in both several rivers 
. rise in an inner central range, and 
force their way through profound 
ravines between the culminating sum- 
mits. The rivers Mapiri and Cbu- 
qui-apu (Keith Johnston's Bogpi) 
pierce the Cordillera, fiowing through 
chasms in beds 18,000 feet below the 
snowy peak of Illimani, which almost 
overhangs one them. Yet no one 
maintains that the ' Cordillera Real 
h)8 Andes’ is not a Uhain of moun* 
,tgin6. The analogy between the 
land of the Tucas^ and the plateau 
of Tibet may be citrried still further. . 
In bolh the staple produce ia wool ' 


yielded by llamas, alpacas and vicu- 
nas in Peru, and by sheep and shawl 
goats in Tibet. In both the beasts 
of burden are llamu^, or sheep need- 
ing a wide area of pasturage, and 
consequently ‘‘humerous passes on 
their journeys, in order that a profit- 
able trade may be carried on with the 
low country. Both abound in the 
precious metals. In both the people 
cultivate hardy cereals, and species 
of chenopodium, called quinua in 
Peru an(j[batiu in Tibet. The people, 
too, have many b<>liefs and customs in 
common, down to that of heaping up 
huge piles of stones on the crests 
of mountain passes ; and the 'J'ibetan 
in actuated by the same feeling when 
be mutters his Om mani pudmi hum 
as the Peruvian, when, on passing a 
heap of stones, he bows and revereo* 
tially exclaims, ApacAicfet muckhani, 

“ The analogy pointed out by War- 
ren Hastings, and which 1 have ven- 
tured to carry a little further, striking- 
ly suggests the importance of taking 
a comprehensive view of such ques- 
tions as those of the physical structure 
of a great mountain range, or of the 
best means of establishing commer- 
cial intercourse between inhabitants 
of a lofty plateau difficult of access 
and those of tropical valleys sepa- 
rated by snowy mountains. If the 
frightful gorges of the Andfs did pot 
prevent the iTjaeas from exchanging 
the products of the Sierras for the 
coca of the Montanas, there is nothing 
that a wise policy may not overcome 
to binder the Lamas of Tibet and the 
rulers of India from eataffiisbin^ • 
friendly interchange of commodities 
between the lofty gateaus of the one 
and the fertile tropical valleys of the 
other.” (Mirkbahi,|>p.il;*xiii). 
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r6maii;i^ unbroken. Tibe^ and the valleys of the Andes being 
alike at a high elevation, ^ it: follows in the ordma^ course of 
nature that their soil should produce hardy cereals, ^e heaping 
of stones on the crests of passes is a common practice in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. * Constant repetition of Om mani pudme 
hum is the habic of the orthodox Tibetan, and the only place at 
which be shows more than ordinary zeal in the monotonous work 
is when he passes, as he constantly does, one of those long walla 
known as ilfctri'M, which are covered with flat stones bearing the 
sacred inscription. The Peruvian, on the contrary, when he has 
reached the top of a pass, says the equivalent to Thank Qod the 
worst of my journey is over,” just as* Mr. Grove's porters did on 
the watershe<Pof the Caucasus. So far as Tibetan and Peruvian 
invoke the deity there is something irf common in their phrases, 
but that is all. The difference is that the latter utters a single 
ejaculation, because he*has accomplished the ascent, whilst the 
former, on the pass as anywhere else^ goes on repeating a prayer 
which it is the daily work of his life to repeat. 

It is a mistake to say that Warren Hastings noticed a strik- 
ing analogy between the Andes* and the ijimalaya." Wh'&t 
Warren Hasi’ing?' noticed was a striking analogy between Tibet 
and the valley of Quito, the one being, in his opinion probably the 
highest land in the old, as the other is tho highest land in the 
new Continent.” Either ^Warren Hastings had mot beard, of or 
ignored the existence of the much higher valley of Desaguadero. 
In either case the omission shows that his comparison was more 
limited than that which Mr. Markham attributes to him. Lastly, 
in his argument 'that by establishing identity of physical struc- 
ture in the case of two elevated countries he is justified ia 
predicating ffor the one the commercial results of the other, 
Mr. Markham has overlooked the fact that, even if other things 
were the same, which they are pot, the South American tract has a 
more genial climate owing to its greater proximity to the sea an4 
the equator and greater advantages in the way of water-carriage 
by the nearness of the Pacific on the one side, and the head waters 
of the Amazon on the other. * 

When in doubt use dots is an axiom wisely accepted by official 
map-makers in this country. Mr. Markham writes that possibly 
some of the feeders of the Monas and Subanseri'rise on the southern 
side of his central chain, the general direction of which differs little 
horn that of our southern main watershed. Yet in his general map 
be draws the feeders comparatively close to tjie right oank of the 
Brahmaputra as though he had no doubt on the subject. Tfae 
extension eastwards of the Kuen Luhn mountains, about which 


* The Fro$ty Caucusutf page 86. 
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Colpnel Walker is judiciously silent, a^d the physical features of 
the country between Lhasa and the western boundary of China 
are also drawn with a degree of detail which the available mate- 
rials hardly warrant. It is well to rfimember that It was not the 
Jesuits employed by the Chinese EnJperor Kanghi, but two 
Tibetan priests, who surveyed eastern Tibet in 1717. Mr. 
Markham says tnat they were carefully trained by the Jesuits, 
and that their orders were to survey from Sluing to Lhasa and 
thence to the scfUrces of the Ganges. The Jesuits then in China 
were Regis, Jartoux and Fridelli, and perhaps Bouvet still. The 
results of the Lamas’ enquiries, which, considering the time and 
distance, could not be otherwise than superficial, werJ^ embodied in 
the maps of China and its^ependencies, which were completed by 
the Jesuit fathers in 1718, and from which d’Anville constructed 
his “ Carte generale du Thibet W Bouttan^et des Pays de Kashgar 
et Hami.” Their maps wev^ afterwards corrected by Hallerstein, 
d’Aroclia and Espinha, whose survey of Turkistan, undertaken by 
order of the Emperor Tsianlun from 1755 to 1759, extended as far 
as Tashkurghan and northward to the valley of the 'I'alas. 
Sir Henry Rawlinsbn has not a' high opinion of tUejir accuracy. As 
they worked by way of Dzungaria it is possible that they never 
were near that part of the country to which Mr. Markham has 
so confidently e^xtended the Kuen Luen eastwards. The exact 
course^ of their wanderings is unknown*, as no account of their 
journey is extant. In 1833 neither the height, position nor 
direction of the Kuen Luen was 'accurately known. Since that 
time, so far as we are awabe, nothing more , authentic has been 
learnt than the experience of the Tibetan explorer of 1871-72, 
that as far as he could see from a commanding position uear 
Tengri Nor there were no high peaks to the north, and the state- 
ment of Lamas who lived on the spot* that the country to the 
north was very much the same*' as that around the lake. As 
regards eastern Tibet, Hue and Gabet travelled from the Great 
Wall to Lhasa and back to Chiua by Szch’uen in 1844-46, but 
unfortunately they , had no eye for country. Klaproth is not 
to be trusted. Me. T. T. Cooper, who approached from the side 
of China, was never allowed to cross the border. Mr. Markham 
himself admits that *^Kam is still almost entirely unlmown,'’ 
and that ** no real additions were made to our knowledge of Great 
Tibet, supplied by M. d’Anville’s maps, until Colonel Montgo- 
merie’s explorers penetrated into that country,” and still he draws 
mountains and rivero in Kam where Colonel Montgomerie’s ex- 
plorers have never been, with as ikuch decision as though he had 
ample informatioh to work upon. 

From the resuscitation of Mr, Bogle’s and Mr, Manning’s papers 
and ®s own efforts to explain the physical and political geography 
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of Nepal, Bbootan and Tij^et, Mr. Markham hopes to see a policy 
initiated which shall have for its aim “ the establishment of un- 
fettered intercourse through all the Himalayan passes from the 
Kali to the Dihong," tfrst step which he inculcatSs is to take 
advantage of Mr. Edgar’s road up to the Jelep La for an exploration 
of the Chumbi Valley and a visit of English C(jiicer8 to Phari : 
the second is to be a commercial missionto Lhasa and Shigatze. 
There are also to be negotiations with Pekin and a lecture to the 
Gorkhali Government to refrain from keeping the Thibetans in terror 
of war, as it is said to have done for more than a century past. 
A charming instance is this of the pot calling the kettle black, 
for the Oorkl^lis get quite as alarmed sometimes as the Tibetans, 
and not alway^ithout reason. The roeult of the above " broadly- 
conceived and contmuous policy” ij to be a trade of momentous 
importance. Has the Jesson which Sir Douglas* Forsyth tardily 
learnt during bis second mission and with more cautious associates 
no meaning for Mr. Markham, or has he been lending too willing 
an ear to the mercantile clique in the North of England ? We 
cannot forget that, influence from this qurftter oompelled Sir John 

j 1 . 


•To the encTolrfsTa Sir Douglas 
Forsyth made light of the difficulties 
of tlie road, over-estimated the popu- 
lation of Kastero Turkistan, and be- 
lieved iu the possibility of ad extea- 
sire British trade across the Hima- 
laya. He had then been once and 
Mr. Shaw twice to Yaikund. The 
latter was his coiupatiiou iu the first 
mission. His report from Kashgar, 
dated February 2ud, 1874 (Supple- 
ment to Qaz^te*of India^ April 18th 
1874) is the first indication of a change 
of opinion. The views of his com- 
paiiious on the second occasion are al 
follows : ‘‘ With the Kashgar Govern- 
ment the goofls of the British trader 
up to a certain limit will, so far as 
appearances indicate, find a ready 
market, if not with the local mer- 
cliants; because cotton prints, mus- 
ims, brosid cloths, silks, &o., are in 
demand for the troops and 
ofiicials amongst whom they are dis- 
tphoted by way of presents and iu 
lien of pay. 

“ With the people the wares uau- 
"ly brought by Russian traders, such 
brass candlesticks, iron cauldrons 
other hard-ware, with tea and 
some coarse cotton prints of peculiar 
Pattern, promise to keep the favour 


they at present enjoy, 

“As to the comparative facilities, 
for 'transit ,on the opposite sides, I 
can say nothing imore than that if 
they are as great on the north as 
they are on the south, the competit- 
ors will have a fair field for their 
peaceful rivalry, and that too over 
as hard and wearying a bit of ground 
as is nowhere else to be found.” (Dr. 
Bel lew’s Kashmir and Kashgar^ pp, 
386-7.) 

“ The stout cotton cloths of Eastern 
Turkistan are well known for their 
durability in the markets of Badak- 
shau and Kussiaii Turkistan beyond 
tlie Thian-Shau ; and there is a steady 
export trade in them from Kashgar, 
Yarkuiid* auc? Khoteu. The only 
foreign cotton geods that find a sals 
in Eastern Turkistan are the fine 
kinds, and muslin chintzes and prints, 
the manufacture of which is not yet 
understood, but tiie demand for these 
Is limited by being beyond the means 
of the mass of the population. This 
fact should, 1 tliiuk, settle the ques- 
tion of any important market in that 
part of Central Asia for Manchester 
goods.” (Colonel •Gordon’s Koo/ of 
the Worlds p. 61.) 
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Lawrence’s Gorernmeot to roKvpen th^anestion of a survey for a 
railway to western China, against their oetter-informed judgment, 
and with the expensive result of showing that their objections 
were right. We cannot ignore the unreasonableness of later 
demands which the manufacturers of ^ncashire and Yorkshire 
have made with, respect to their interests in the East. We cannot 
overlook the fact that these commercial gentlemen never risk a 
farthing of their own money in endeavouring to ascertain whether 
their belief in (tn extensive demand for their goods in Turkistan 
and Tibet is well-founded or not. Our own reading of history and 
geography leads us to an entirely opposite conclusion to that of Mr. 
Markham. If by unfettered intercourse is meant an abandonment 
by the intermediate States of their customs duties may expect 
to see this result achieved when the British'’ Government has 
abandoned its own sea custofms. If the epithet refers to im- 
proved means of communi^tion, we can only express our sur- 
prise at the advocacy of a plan for making highways to a 
country which is little better than a wilderness ; for, as we have 
flhnwn, the western psisses of Nepal only lead to uplands scantily 
inhabited by nomad tribes. The least impractic^le route, because 
it is the longest in territory either British or under British control 
and the shortest in independent territory, because it serves the 
least sparsely occupied part of Tibet, and because on this side it 
may be improved at a not immoderate expense, is that which 
leads to the Jelep La. If the Indian Government is wise it will 
content itself with the establishmcfnt of a dep6t in the neighbour- 
hood of the pass where Indian and Tibetan traders may meet and 
learn whether their respective countries have still any important 
-wants which they can mutually satisfy. Their self-interest will 
accomplish more than costly English missions, and any develop* 
ment due to their exertions will, we believe, be small. To those 
who wish to study the progress of a- much-vaunted and much-pushed 
Trans-Himalayan trade we recommend a careful perusal of the 
annual reports* of the British Commissioner at Leh. We regi^ 


• From the Supplements to the 
Qazm of India, for August 8th, 1874 
and September 1 8th, 1876, we learn 
that the yearly totals of the trade 
through Ladak are as follows 

Co.’s Bs. 


186:1 • ... 

1864-66 ... 

1867 

1868 

1666 ••• 

1870 

1871 


... 2,36,040 
«... 1 , 00,000 
... 6,64,646 
... 10,38,401 
... 12,61,667 
... 16, 48, OOP 
... 12,41,177 


1872 

1873 

1874 


... 16,84,800 
... 17,70,729 
... 26,30,933 


, These figurea, ss the £ieuten«iit" 
Governor of the Punjab (Sir H. Davies) 
has for the last two years represent^ 
are likely to mislead, for the 
and exports which constitute tn 
trade are the same goods, and so tn 
value of the trade is only about 
the totals shown. A further reductio 
has also to be made for the cross traa 
between Cashipere Chanthauft 
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that we have not the 6 gures to indicate at what outlay the com* 
paratively insignificant resu/ts quoted below have been attainedi 
but on the strength of the internal evidence which Sir Douglas 
Forsyth's report supplies, W0« doubt whether his last mission cost 
much less than four lacs*of rupees. Possibly political advantages 
have been gained which are well worth the money, though it is 
difficult to reconcile such a supposition with the frequent assurance 
that the several missions were for commercial purposes only, just 
as it is difficult to understand how, in connection ^vith the crucial 
question of the relations of England and Russia in the East, the 
country of Eastern Turkistan should be regarded as within the 
sphere of the former's influence. Under certain circumstances in- 
fluence implies <«upport, and it is a physical impossibility that the 
Indian Governmeni should give the Ameer Yacoob Beg the only 
support which he would value If Russia made an unprovokea 
attack on him. The geographical respite are most valuable. But 
80 numerous a body of English officers would never have been 
deputed for the sole purpose of connecting the British and Russian 
surveys on the Chadir Kul or of finding ouh the Pamir puzflp. 
It is with the c^mercial aspect of the question that, following 
Mr. MarkhairiVTead, we have specially concerned ourselves, and on 
that score what has been proved true of Eastern Turkistan may be 
prophesied of the less favourable circumstahces of Tibet— ieycit 
ne vatU pas la ckandelle,^ 


which is included in these returns. 
I'he trade of Turkistan for the last 
three years is thus shown 


• 

^Pwtsfrdin Toxhii- 
tantoLeb 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

8,21,768 

8,67.940 

8,30.690 

2,65,660 

8,81,802 

8,02,668 


6;88,708 

, . 

6,88,850 

11,84,865 


.The groat increase of 1874 was 
mefly due to the exportation of the 
PfeviouH yoai^a go^t to the value of 


Es 1.50,000 left behind in beh owing 
to difficulties about carriage, and to the 
abnormal additibu of Mr. KusselPs 
venture, the value of which was over 
Bs. 3,00,000, and which oonsisted of 
expensive fabrics and firearms, for 
which the British QommissioneratLeh 
(Captain Molloy) was far from anti- 
cipating a ready sale. Our private 
information aha the fact that Mr. 
Bussell had to leave an assistant in 
'rurkistan, Whilst he himself retnrn^ 
to India, eoufirxtf the accuracy of 
this view. 



Art. VILr-OUR LAND REVENUE POLICY IN NORTH- 
ERN INDIA. • 

1. ^Our Land Revenue Policy. By C. J. Connell, Esq., B.C.S. 

2. — The ** Pioneer Newapa'per*' 1876. 

I N our last number Mr. Connell's writings were ably reviewed 
and some of their defects pointed out from the N. W. P. 
point of view, by a well-known and respected expert. And we 
now propose to offer some remarks upon them /rom the point 
of view of those who were' responsible for, ancb.VJok part in, the 
» revised land settlement of thetProvince of Oudh, and with whom 
the author in question has such general fault to find. 

Mr. Connell mournfully dwells on the causes which have led, anc 
are daily leading to the transfer of land, from the old hereditaij 
to new proprietors, and on the faulty arrangements of the Britisl 
Government whidh have add^d to their embarrassments and has 
tened on their ruin. The revenue demand, s«ys, has hoei 
enhanced at the regular settlement from 50 to 100 per cent, 
and in numerous inst^ances Ibhe Government share is more that 
half the rental. < In support of his views as to the impoverished 
condition of the peasantry, he quotes '‘the high authority of the 
Chief Commissioner, ps set forth in page 45, Oudh Revenue Re 
port of 1873. 

In common with our North-West reviewer W3 are much indebt- 
ed to Mr. Connell for the freshness and vigour with which he 
has treated a well-worn subject, and we acknowledge the service 
he has rendered in pointing out numerous blots ; but he has said 
many things in the course of his writings which he will live tc 
regret, and to a general refutation ''of some of these we propose 
to devote the present paper. 

The causes that lead to the transfer of property everywhere 
are almost as nume^'ous as the properties transferred. But those 
that are most v:ommon in India may be summed up thus. 
(1) Incapacity to manage land profitably ; (2) imprudence and 
esiitravagance in marriages and ceremonies and licentiousness ; (S) 
quarrelsomeness and litigation ; (4) unsuccessful speculation. R 
the presence of these and the endless other prevailing reasons foi 
indebtedness connected more or less with them, all leading 4 
to the inevitaUe transfer of hereditary property, it is neithoi 
altogether just, nor is it financially nor politically wise, to assign 
maladministration and over-assessment on the part of fornn^’ 
British ofificers, as the most promiueut if not the only causes foi 
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such transfers. In criticising the work of our predecessors we are 
laying ourselves open to tho charge of being wise after the event, 
and we can therefore never be too careful to remember that, 
from the point of view of th^ir day, the motives for thpir proceed- 
ings were probably as unexceptionable as our own. 

It requires but little intelligence or experience to discover that 
transfers of land will neither be stopped nor materially lessened, 
by the simple and easy process of relinquishing a still larger 
portion than we now do, of the Government sha’^e of the produce 
of the land. From the earliest days of Muhammadan rule the tiller 
of the soil lived a hand-to-mouth life, the main revenue principle 
of our predecessors having been that the agriculturist and his 
family were ^titled to food and nominal clothing, to that all 
the rest of the pioiuce belonged to the State * 

The earlier British settlemenle were made leaving to tho 
owners no more than’ a tenth of the assumed rental. In more 
modern times this share was increased to a third, and in our own 
day to a half. But while tho British Government has done 
much for the people by relinquishing so Urge a share of its due\ 
and notwith standi ng tho efforts that for the last 20 years we hli^e 
been making^Wmscourage transfers, it is obvious that we have 
failed in preventing or mitigating them, they are still as 
numerous as ever ; and it may therefore with truth bo argued that 
they are in no degree due to the share that the Government takes 
of the rental, nor are they to be diminished by its reduction or 
relinquishment. All good landlords, unfortunately they are the 
minority, find in half the rental encAigli and to spare, and the 
other half they treat as a sacred trust, which must he set aside for 
the purposes of the State. But the larger majority of land owners 
are unfortunately not good ; they mistake benevolent extra- 
vagance for good works;* their leading principle is ‘'base is the 
slave who pays and to the end of time such men will give up 
5 per cent, even of the assumed rental to the State, with just as 
m a grace lind with very little less trouble to collect, than they 
aow surrender 50. 

The real practical test of an assessment* is the selling price 
af land. Where there is over-assessment purchasers cannot be 
found, and land is a drug in the market ; such was within ‘ our 
own knowledge formerly the case In several parts of the Allahabad 
division. But this is by no means the case in any portion of 
Oudh of which we have had experience ; land is keenly sought 
wter, and although it is under the periodical* settlement system, 
fetches a price equal to that for which it can be bought in the 
permanently settled parts of the Jounpore district, or, say, sixteen 

* Se$ Trevor Plow den on the Begam Siimru^s Settlement. 

W 
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years' purchase. If proof be required of the fact that transfers are 
really not materially affected by the rrte at which the Govern- 
ment demand is fixed, it may be mentioned that transfers 
have been ipuch more common in Jo\}opore, where Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan's pepper-corn revenue rales pievail, than they have 
been in the neighbouring districts of Oudh, where over-assess- 
ment has been *tso vehemently alleged. Mr. Connell has been 
particular to bestow exceptional praise on the Partabgarh 
assessment for ite moderation ; yet there are few, if any, Oudh 
districts in which voluntary transfers have been more numerous. 
It can also with truth be affirmed, that the worst managed estates 
in the country are those the revenues of which the Government 
has assigned away (muajies)^ which proves that a mj:\dgrate Govern- 
ment demand is no more than a wholesome stimruftis to industry. 

To those who have taken an intelligent interest in the revenue 
administration of the Province since it was'' annexed, it must be 
as clear as day that, taken ^ as a whole, it has from the first been 
leniently dealt with, and where the revision did, after many years, 
take place, it was most pioderately effected. When we took over 
tlfe"' Province we fqund the revenue system of Akbar in full force, 
under which the gross produce was annually, ofl^ ccri\ny rate, for 
a Nazim's term of office, roughly estimated by the Pargaiia 
officers [canhngo8)y the share allowed to the proprietor (called 
nanicar) was th^n deducted, and the balance was the nominal 
revenue of the State. The general demoralization of the native 
government, and its utter inability, to control its establishments, 
Jed to the overthrow of the -dynasty ; and in no branch had the 
demoralization been more directly felt, than in ‘’the realization of 
the revenue, which, as Sleeman tells us, had fearfully fallen away. 
The Nazims and Canungos were in the last degree corrupt, and 
the landowners either lived in open rebellion, or by unblushing 
dalliance with corruption. In February 1856, when things were 
at their very worst, we took over the administration. We called 
on the old corrupt Canungos to furnish us lists of the Govern- 
ment demand ; and these, such as they were, were speedily given 
in. Time did not hdmit of any effective scrutiny, and so the 
summary assessment of the revenue, which was avowedly fixed 
for three years only, was then made by simply assessing the 
demand at half the assets as ascertained from these miserably 
unsatisfactory lists. 

Instead, however, of the stipulated three years, the absurdly 
inadequate demand^with which we contented ourselves in 1856; 
has been allowed to run on over the Province, for periods ranging 
from 5 to 20 years. In the interval the assessment of the 12 
districts has beerf revised by men of more or less experience, 
supervised by officers of established ability, such as Sir Charles 
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Wingfield, Sir John Strachey, and Sir Henry Davies^ in accor- 
dance with the principles that now usually guide such operations. 
It is the contention of Mr. Connell that this has been badly 
done, and that the enhance-ment of revenue, which iranges from 
50 to 100 per cent., haS been excessive. Far be it from us to 
say that the Oudh assessments are faultless, or that mistakes 
have not been committed ; but that they have crfcd* in the direc- 
tion of rack-renting, we are not for a moment prepared to admit- 
Such as they were, they were at least made by min of greater ex- 
perience and with much more deliberation than were the revisions of 
them, which have since, as we think, very unadvisedly and inartis- 
tically been carried out. There is also some consolation in knowing 
that, if the ONlh settlement men have failed, so also have C. H. 
Crosthwaite, C. a.‘ Elliott, and all other settlement men, in all 
other places, down to the time <vhen the existing staff under- 
hok the revision of Faizabad, wlien things changed for the better 
.of rise according to the Kevenue Report for 
1871-72, before it had occurred to any one to consider revisions 
necessary in the 12 districts, is shown on the margin,^ 

’ ,#25 percent. ^ provincial average rise of 4G’per 

cent. Before it can be argued that 
these percentages of rise are extor- 
tionate, it niust be shown that the 
summary assessments, based on the 
Canfingo’s lists already referred 
to, were absolutely correct ; that 
they Were not so, does not admit 
of argument. What, may we ask, 

, is the use of going to the expense 

01 a scientlfac and field survey, and of ascertaining the capabilities 
ot every single village, nay field, if after all, the main considera- 
tion which is to regulate our assessment is the past payments, 
right or wrong, of the landowners, under the corrupt native or 
the indifferently informed British rule ? 

t is of course true that the excessive incrynes that land-own- 
rs lave been wrongfully enjoying for all these, years, have been 
iiSKlerably though not suddenly reduced, for the process took 
y ars to accomplish ; but that does not seem a. suflScient reason to 
sign tor perpetuating a griveous wrong. As well might a high- 
aiied Indian official assign reduction of income 
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Bahraich.. 
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Sultanpore 
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361 


, — 4. V \4ViV/VX\/U WL JUV/UlilC on retirement 
rill demanding a larger pension than the existing 

Seeing the fuss that has been made about a rise 
oAY.f the aggregate, fell short at the first revision of 40 per 
tion* the district, what will be s^id when we men- 

GoroU ?? revision of assessment of the adjoining 

Kpur district, by one of the best of our past revenue officers, 
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E. A. Keade, at whose honored feet the writer learned his early 
revenue lessons, a rise was throughotit obtained of 350 per cent, 
and that without a murmur 1 The cultivated area of Oudh in. 
creased largely during the summarji settlement, and the prices 
of produce have also very materially i*isen. But is all this to 
be over-looked ? and instead of assessing fairly on the well-ascertain- 
ed capabilities 6f to-day, are we to continue to relinquish the 
long-established share of the State, for no bettor reason than that, 
when we were ii 4 a hurry 20 years ago, we allowed the Cauungos 
to gull us as to what should then have been the Government 
demand ? The fact really is, that if the revenue rate of to-day 
could be compared with the revenue rate of Akbar or Saadat Ali 
or any other former native potentate of fiscal repu^* the modera- 
tion of the British assessments would be (r;>?ablished beyond 
cavil. We happen to have before us a list of 40 Faizahad villages 
at this moment, the King's demand from which was Rs. 57,435. 
Our own revised demand, after a decade of peace, was only Ks. 
6.6,937. In evidence of the moderation of the demand much 
can of course be sijid. 

*Acre for acre F^izabad, which has 61? souls to the squnre 
mile, and which is only exceeded in population^(wriich of course 
means rent and revenue producing power) by two Oudh districts, 


m., Lucknow and Bara Banki, pays a lower revenue rate 

* . . on cultivat^id and area 

♦ -n- f f I katk PE it aork than any district in the Lucknow 
IS nc 8. [ Cultivated MalgOzari Bareli divisions, as shown 

ti margin,* Moreover a dozen 

Lucknow 2 0^4 ^ ^ 7 adjoining 

Bara Banki 2 4 7 1 16 1 Azimgarh district (N.-W.P,), have 

Eai Bareli ^ o ^ assessed; the average 

PMtaba^lA 2 3 3 1 0 9 rate on cilltivation falling at Rs. 

— 2-4-6f. per acre. Compare that with 

our rate Rs, 2-0-5, and the result unmistakably points at a niode- 


f Pargunnah Sagri 


Nizamabad 
Bcogaon * 
Belba Bans 
Kouria 
Atraulia 
Gopalpur * 
Chiriakat 
Ecriat Mitee 
Mahul 


rate rating here. The rise in most of 
the completed Azimgarh Parganas 
ranges from 29 to 33 per cent.; all 
are given on the margin, f and this, 
it will be remembered, is not the 
first revision there, as ours was 
here, and which almost always gives 
a higher rise than those revisions 


that follow, 
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Our percentages of rise in the Parganas, Tehsils, and district, 

_ I are exhibited on the 

i - Pargunnahs. • margin,! This table 

_ — ^ — 1 — shows not^ only that 

the rise comparatively 

I Dostpur Alrlemaii ... 41 6 0 ^ 

Surharpur ... 61 0 0 speakjng, was nothing 

Majhowi’a ... 23 13 0 out of the way, but 

m 4. 1 « also that, in tlie two 

Tehsiil^ where pre- 

El Akberpur Akbcrpur ... 48 0 0 cipitancy and large- 

. . •** S A A of rise are some- 

Tandii Ultifatguni ... 29 0 0 .. j 

■’ times urged, the new 

V, Total ... 49 o.,o jamos were years 

TT i ~'77TrZ in being in- 

II Faizabad Umtma ... 65 11 0 j 

Puchimrath. ... 53 0 0 troduced, and tUe 

llaveli— Oudii ... 28 *0 0 rise was considerably 

Mungulsl ... 22 13 0 smaller when finally 

Total .. 32 11 0 collected, than it was 

» in the earlier, apd 

[y Bhirtipur Isawli ^ ... 2T 15 0 are supposed 

?o 1 o to,, be, the "more 

deliberately assessed 

Total ... 38 10 0 Pargapas. Under our 

Percentage on Bistrict 39 13 0 Strong and peaceful 

! rule, tyranny and 

spoliation have come to . an absokite end, and the husbandman is 
aow sure of all the fruits of his labor, to which fact it is in no 
small degree due that agriculture is much more sought after as an 
occupation than it used to be when, by the force of circumstances, 

every man lived by the sword ; the result of course is greatly ex- 

tended cultivation, and thd money that formerly went to bribe the 
King’s officials, or to pay an army of idle henchmen to fight them, 
DOW remains in the landowner’s pocket, all of which circumstances 
seem to u^ to tell strongly against the theory that our rule has in 
any degree tended to impoverish the peasantry., 

It is no doubt true that under the native ride a large portion 
of the provincial population found ill-paid, but idle and not unplea- 
sant existence near their homes, in the various civil and military 
ostabli.sbments, and such occupation is not now open to them ; 
f^ut the question we have emphatically to put is, will that blank 
supplied and these people he made happy for ever, by a mere 
^^duction 0/ 10 or even 20 per cent, of the Government demand ? 
^0 trow not ; and that the position of over-crowded village 
communities, and it is these that are always presenting them- 
selves to the sympathizing mind’s eye, would not be materially 
Improved, for they would still be over-crowded and lll-off, as 
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before, the even if Government were to forego every rupee of its 
just demand ! . . * . . 

In the circumstances it is simply Quixotic to hope to make 
dense proprietary populations what t/e call comfoTtahle^ by merely 
ti'ifling with, ‘and frittering away the •time-honored dues of tlie 
State, As an instance of this tendency, we may mention a case 
in which it was alleged that no attention had been paid to the 
great number of co-sharers, when the village was assessed. This, 
as a fact, was dot the case ; and the relief afforded on this baseless 
assertion, was to allow a reduction of revenue which, when distri. 
buted, gave to each co-sharer just 3 annas per annum. 

We have already referred to a para of an Ou^ report quoted 
approvingly by Mr. Conpell, in which the fo^^ng remarkable 
sentences occur : — ^ 

The Chief Commissioner^ is, however, quite satisfied of one 
“thing, and it is this : — It is a question which admits of no tinker- 
“ ing. It is no use lifting up our hands in horror and dismay and 
■“calling for reports, and uttering platitudes about the land passing 
•“/out of the hands of Uhe ancient race. Wc must either accept 
“the situation, oif alter our system of Governqien^ altogether, for 
“it is that system which has called this state of UiTiigs into exist- 
“ence and is perpetuating it. It is owing to our system that the 
“ thousands whp formerly aided the soil with their earnings sent 
“from afar are now living on it a dead- burden, where they were 
“ formerly an active support. It is owing to our system that 
girls are reared in hundreds, not only to be so many mouths to 
“feed, but to involve theit fathers in still, deeper debt to meet 
“ their marriage expenses. It is owing to our system that men are 
“no longer allowed to kill each other by scores in agrarian quarrels, 
“ that the march of famine and epideinic disease is checked, that 
quinine is being brought to the door of every fever-stricken 
“ sufferer, and that in every district there are sanitary measures 
“ progress, which have for their object the mitigation of disease 
and the prevention of death. Owing to the operation of all these 
“ causes, the population which have only the land to look to foi 
“ their support are annually becoming more and more numerous. 
“ The consequences are not difficult to foresee ; when the land 
cannot yield more than is sufficient for the mouths dependent on 
“its produce, it follows that there is nothing left wherewith to mee« 
“ the demands of the State, which claims one-half of the rental, oi 
“ any other demand. . , 

“Consequently, ‘from whatever quarter the demand is maae, 
“the people are unable to meet it, and the land which is tn 
“ security for Jihe claim must be transferred in satisfaction n 
“ what is due upon it. ^ , u 

Such, the Chief Commissioner repeats, is the inevitable 
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“of tlie present system of administration. So long as the people 
“adhere to their old habits a^id prejudices ; so long as they put 
“ no sort of restraint on the indulgence of their several instincts ; 
“ so long as they consider it c’jcditable to ruin themselvjBS on the 
expenses of a daughter^ marriage ; so long, in short, as the leo* 
“ pard does not change his spots, — it is the business of higher 
“authority to determine whether the blessings of (Air rule counter- 
“ balance its disadvantages. But it is certain we cannot give a 
country all the benefits of civilization and alloT the dwellers 
“ therein at the same time those advantages which they derived 
“from being in a state of semi-barbarism.** 

Startling truths are undoubtedly here presented to the philan- 
thropic mind, ^ but we are prone to believe that there is another 
side to the picture. -•With every desire to do full justice to our 
well-meant, if unpopular medical and sanitary measures, it is 
questionable if they have yet had, or^in the time of those now 
living will have, any appreciable influence on the numbers of the 
rural population of Oudh. One of the results of our system, 
has been the reclamation of lakhs of acree of ^waste-land, which 
is now producing food, thp influence of which ha? been, or is noV 
being, abundaiJtly *felt in Orissa, in the North-Western Provinces, 
in Bombay, or wherever during the last 20 years, famine has 
devastated the land. * 

During native rule not g. chiidh of food-grain Vas allowed to 
leave the province ; but the export returns show that between the 
years 1870 and 1874, the average annual value of grain exported 
from Oudh was Rs. 1,11,36,709. Another result of our rule has 
been to add indigo and sugarcane and opium, things which from in- 
security were not formerly grown, to the valuable staples of the 
Province ; and what this means may bo understood by the circum- 
stance that our average annual expenditure, between 1870-71 and 
1871-75 in the production of opium alone was Rs. 19,40,116, that 
for the current year alone being no less than Rs. 37,81,166. Public 
Works expenditure was a thing formerly unknown to rural Oudh ; 
our average annual expenditure under this head during the same 
five years was Rs. 14,69,202, and this did not* include the very 
|large expenditure during that time on the construction of rail- 
jWays, possession of figures for a fourth of the 

Irovioce in regard to remittances, and from tliese we gather the 
kilowing results. Sepoys' remittances into that area during the 
}oar 1875, amounted to Rs. 45,487 ; multiply that by 4, the 
Clumber of Commissionerships, and at tbe same ^ate the sepoy re- 
*oittances into the Province would be Rs. 1,81,928; but iuas- 
lhat some districts are less populous than others, a lac and 
^ half would be a fair figure to estimate from this source. Again, 
receipts from money orders in the same area for the same 
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year, amount to Ra. 3,58,929. This would give Rs. 14,35,7ig 
for the Province, so we estimate |/:hi8 item as low as 12 Icacs. 
Strange though it may seem, parcels containing rupees packed 
in cloth and tin are daily sent tl^ough the rural post offices in 
large numibers. The parcels that reached the above area, in the 
year already mentioned, and the great mass of which contained 
rupees, were no* fewer than 7,826. We happen to know of a batch 
of such parcels being opened, and they contained an average of 
Rs.9 each : w^- may therefore be well within the mark in es- 
timating the receipts in this way at 2 lacs. Totalling all these 
large items, we come to the knowledge that, as a set-off against 
the sole item of former receipts from beyond the province during 
native rule, the family remittances of Briti^. sepoys, 
the savings of the king^ sepoys, who were ij:»c^ularly and badly 
paid, we have entering and circulating in Oudh under British 
rule, as above set forth, an annual average sum of Rs. 1,79,37,137, 
a sum much more than eqifel to the whole land revenue of the 
Province, which, by the report for 187 1-7 2, before revisions of the 
assessments commencejJ, was Rs. 1,4)8,99,806 only ; and this with- 
but estimating, CJ) remittances in currency notes ; (2) mahajam' 
hvrudisy and (3) cash brought with them frofer-^far by persons 
returning from service to their homes.* If landowners arc 
now* put to greater expense on account of their daughters 
being preserved from infanticide and sutti^ they have as a 
material, not to mention the moral,’ set-off, the money saved 
by exemption from the payment of black mail, and the de- 
creased cost of wages of military retainers and munitions of war, 
besides the saving effected by their properuy being protected 
from plunder. The saying, jis ka yamin oslca karja, dates 
from long before the British advent, and amounts to this, that 
all landowners are in debt. In Europe, where no land revenue 
has to be paid at all, the majority^ of the smaller proprietors are 
much in the same plight. But all this, and constant assertions 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the people of Oudh are pros- 
perous and happy, the impost of the State has been moderately 
assessed upon theiif, and if it were to be reduced to-morrow to 
the full extent even of Mr. Connell!s amiable desire, the measure, 
we believe, would not benefit 5, or at the outside 10 per^ cent, of 
the rural families of the Province, 

From the series of articles to which we have referred at the 


* Ou a late visit tp Calcutta the sand of his brethren in the employ 
writer was surprised by the Jemadar of the Agra Bank, National 
of the Hotel whej;e he was staying Mackenzie Lyall, the Great 
claiming acqtiaintance with him. He Hotel, and other establisbuieu i 
is a Partabgarh man, and assured the drawing from lid. 7 to Be- 1^ 
v^riter that there are at least a thou* mensem. 
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head of this paper we make the following quotations, as they 
embrace many of the charges that have from time to time been 
made against Oudh assessments in general, and those of Faizabad 
in particiilar, with which for t^n years the writer was so, intimate- 
ly connected, « 

In addition to the mischievous innovations in the mutual relations of lapd- 
owner and sub-holder, which European legislation has intrtMuced, and which 
have undeniably contributed in no small degree to the failure of the revenue 
administration in Oudh, there are other causes connected intimately with 
♦he injudicious action of the settlement department in respetJt to the prepara- 
ion of the record of rights and the fixation of the land tax, which have, 

1 their turn, added considerably to the present difficulties of the local ad- 
linistration. It is impossible to arrive at a just appreciation of existing 
)udh embarrassments without exhibiting in some detail the mistakes commit- 
0 d by former Ov ^h officials ; many of tbese» are set forth, though, as is 
aevitable, with a certun reserve in the revenue reports of the lust three 
ears. It is difficult to conceive how it was expected, that these numerous 
nd struggling sub-proprieOary communities could possibly pay their heavy 
nnual rent, before even the rights and intelfests of the dldercnt co-sharers 
a the decreed lease-right had been determined. The revenue report for 
873 relates, however, that “ apart from cases of real over-assessment, there* 
3 no doubt that the action of the settlement d^partnapnt did, in many in- 
tiuiees, press heavily on the people. In ^ome district^ notably FaizabfiH,* 
jonda, Kheri, parts of Sultanpur, at a time of supposed financial pres- 
ure, the revision of the assessment was hurried on, and a greater demand 
ras imposed before the settlement officer had had time to adjust the rights 
iiid liabilities of the various sharers and under-profhietors afiected by this 
iperation. It is not difficult to understand that a coirse, such as this, 
lecossarily entails great haixfship on the persons directly responsible for 
he Government revenue, and results in their frequent default. They can- 
lot themselves meet the whole of fhe Government demand, and they are 
lot in a position to recover from their co-3liarers and subordinate holders 
heir fair quota of the uicrease." It is not easy also to understand how the 
hen Oudh Government, in obeying its feeling of devotion to the needs of 
he imperial exchequer, and in levying the full enhanced tax at once, as it 
lid in Faizabad, could have considered that it was not forgetting its own 
Ivity to the landowners and them under-proprietors ; for, as the Chief C'>m- 
nissioner observes, “ the distress wliich must result from the sudden imposi- 
jon of a largely enhanced, though otherwise fair, demand, does not require 
lemonstrati«n.'' Yet it is noted in the same report that “as to that district 
he arrears of revenue were due chiefly to the causes— the enhancement 
)i the revenue before due time had been given to^fix rents ; and second, 
•■ealization of the revenue before subordinate rights had ^ been determined;’* 
ind that “it was found that in 1869 a circular was issued directing that if 
ho revised yawa was declared on or after the 15th January in any given 
jear, it w^s not to be demanded until the kharifoi the following year, that is 
declared on the 1 5th January 1869, was not to be enforced 
hi November 1870. It was also found that on the occurrence of the finau- 
'lal panic in 1869, the Chief Commissioner, loyally doing his utmost to assist 
he Government of India, directed this rule to be disregarded in the par- 
wliich were assessed at that time, and that its principle had generally 
ot been followed throughout the district; and the revised.}a/na was collect* 
u trom the kharif immediately following the date of its declaration, so that 
e year of grace prescribed by the circular above referred lo, and the policy 
Which will not perhaps be questioned, was denied to the agriculturists* 

X 
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The necessity for the due record of all sub-holdings prior to the levy of a 
largely increased revenue is self-evident ; y^ though at first all suits for the 
deterininatiou of rights in land were exempt from the payment of court- 
fees, this privilege was withdrawn at far too early a stage ; and J* the elToct 
of the iinp^ition of the full stamp duty oir all these claims was prtmibltive, as 
far as regarded the smaller subordinate holder!, who could not afiord the 
expense of establishing by a decree of court their title to rights actually in 
their possession, nbr could the talukdars generally afford the heavy cost of 
challenging the rights of numerous petty occupants claiming to hold at favo^ 
able rates.^’ 

“ In quoting ftiese passages there is no desire to rake up old grievances, 
to pillory particular officials, or to bring again to light errors which may 
now be appropriately buried in oblivion ; there has been no more difficult 
and delicate task for Indian officials to perform than this settlement of Oudh, 
and it was impossible but that grave mistakes should ^ made during the 
execution of the onerous uncbrtaking. It is not po8sibl^,f^wever, to secure 
a just and comprehensive estimate of the present position of affairs in Oudh, 
or to suggest suitable remedial measures until these various errors have been 
thorough^ understood, and their coiisequencdi* accurately appreciated. In 
treating Oudh difficulties, it vfill be necessary to recollect that the action 
of its rulers has in many ways itself created them, and the landowners and 
*their sub-holders may justly claim liberal treatment now in consideration 
jpf the injustice whiqh theji had been ^ compelled to endure till shortly after 
ttie commencement c/ the present Chief Commissioner’s rule,’^ 

These remarks appeared iu the of tlTT^th June : and 

on the 1 5 th the same writer wrote as follows: — 

“ Indeed, none^,of these questions appear to have disturbed the wooden 
severity of the then Oudh Government; it does not seem to have occurred 
to those who then presided over the destinies of that Province that the work 
of assessing all landed property in a newly annexed country, peopled by 
brave but somewhat idle and demoralized llajputs and Brahmins, crowded 
with intricate and little known tenures, was a matter, of extreme difficulty 
and delicacy, requiring the most constant and anxious supervision. So jar 
as we know, the settlement officers were for the most part abandoned to their 
own devices. Superior authority in the shape of commissioners and iinan* 
cial commissioners contented itself with heating appeals from the judicial 
decisions of the assessors : and the revenue assessments— matters of life 
and death to whole countries — were accepted without challenge as the abso- 
lute decrees of infallibility. It is well-nigh incredible that almost the solitary 
instance of activity on the part of the Oudh Administration was harshly 
and suddenly to confiscate the year’s grace granted to the Faizabad land- 
owners between the asnouncement and the levy of the increased tax, and 
in defiance of all remonstrance to urge on the assessors of the Gondan 
and Kheri districts to hurriedly complete their revision operations, in order 
that the increased Revenue might as speedily as possible be carried off 
replenish, as it was supposed, an exhausted imperial exchequer. As tbe 
Oudh revenue reports show, the hasty fixation of a vastly increased tax os* 
proved a terrible political blunder. The revenue demand of all three difr 
tricts was shown to be oppressive ; and ooupled as it was with the neglect w 
complete the record* of rights, and followed by three years of disastiw 
harvests, the Oudh Government had no option but to direct its conip^^ 
revision. Many parganas of Hardui are now found to be over-assepscot 
parts of Lucknow/ Unao, Bbaraicb, and Bara Banki were in the same 
m^nt ; and in every district, except Fratabgurb, there have been consider' 
able arrears of revenue/’ 
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The charges contained in these lengthy cjuotations may be thus 
briefly stated. — (1) The enhanced demand was enforced before 
subordinate rights were determined j (2) or before individual 
responsibilities had been arranged in villages held by communities 
of proprietors and sub-propriStors ; and (3) before the* proprietors 
had time to complete tbeir rent arrangements in accordance with 
the revised demand. We proceed to answer ^ese charges in 
detail : — 

(1 .) — The enhanced demand wae enforced before subordinate 
rights were determined. The orders bearing on this matter were, 
that where the subordinate tenure extended to a whole village, 
the rent of the sub-proprietor was, if possible, to be fixed before 
the new demand was enforced. 

In a large *:umber of cases this was done ; and where it was 
found impossible, a*temporary course was under special sanction 
adopted (but this fact has nevA been noticed, even in any 
of the attacks on this assessment), by which the profits o( the 
village were to be equally halved between the superior and sub- 
ordinate proprietors, until their relative rights in the rents should 
l)e finally determined. Mothiug under Jhe circumstances cop^d 
Lave been fai](pr than iihis ; and tlie principle that the profits 
should be equally halved between these parties was, with all the 
facts before it, afterwards adopted when Act XX, of 1 860, the 
Oudh Sub-settlement Law, was enacted by the Legislature. More- 
over the passing of that law involved the re-opening and re- 
adjusting of the rents of all sub-settlements that had up to that 
time been carried out throu^ghout the Province. Will it be 
argued that this .fact alone is sufficient; to brand the authorities 
of that day with being hard-hearted and extortionate, insomuch 
that they did not at once return the enhanced demand which by 
that time bad, in many instances, been in force for several 
years ? But in these attacks no discrimination has been 
used,— the argument of harctehip has been accepted in the 
coucrete,^ whether the subordinate right referred to a whole 
village, or to a single field or grove only ; from which it may be 
inferred that the contention is that until evq^*y subordinate right, 
however insignificant, had been disposed of, np revised demand 
should have been enforced. 

If thfe be correct, then the answer is, that .in that case the en- 
forcement of the enhanced demand would Imve been postponed 
bll the millennium ; because cases of the sort are still of such 
frequent occurrence, that it was found necessary, so recently as 
January 1874, especially to exempt them from the operation of 
fhe stamp law. In the novel and difficult circumstances in which 
divergences of opinion in very high quarters had then unfortu- 
riately placed the Oudh settlement department, the best that 
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was possible was done by its local members, by resort to personal 
influence in making unpopular laws ap little hateful as possible, 
by bringing about compromises and by all other legitimate means ; 
and it ill-b^comes those who have not shared the heat and burden 
of that trying time, and whose own hi has been cast in easier 
places, now to throw stones at those who in their day not only 
merited, but alsd received commendation and reward. 

(2.)-— fie/ore individual reaponaibilitieB had been determined. 
Anything raorCiUnreasonable than this objection cannot well be 
imagined. The determination of the responsibility of the birotlier- 
hood has never been supposed to have anything to do with the 
assessment of the Government revenue, till the two processes have 
become confused in the minds of those who might^/Kave been ex- 
pected to know better. Hear Mr. Thomason on tins subject : — 

“ There are two distinct operations in the formation of a 
** settlement. The one is Fiscal, the deter Aii nation of the Govern- 
** ment demand — the other Judicial, the formation of the record of 
“ rights. Ordinarily the two operations are performed at the same 

time. * * But if, from any cause the judicial part was 
** omitted when tjie fiscal was performed, there is no reason 
** why the former should not be subsea uentfy^tjmrried into exe- 

cution.” 

Again, when the ‘two steps can be taken together, it should be 
in this order : ^ Firat, the adjustment of boundaries ; second, the 
** survey ; third, the assessment ; fourth, the record of riglits.” 
Finally, Mr. Thomason points wit that the assessment having 
“ determined the value of the property in the land, it then be- 
** comes necessary to declare the rights possessed in that property.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Duncan’s far-famed Permanent Settle- 
ment was carried out and enforced early in the century, but it 
was not till 1840 that the coparcenary ‘responsibilities of the bre- 
thren were finally determined, ^he assessment of the large 
Allahabad district was completed and enforced in a single year 
by Sir Robert Montgomery, but no one will suppose that this 
included the preparation of the tables of village responsibilities ? 
So that it would %eem that our detractors demand a procedure 
from the late Oddh settlement staff not contemplated in the 
Thomasonian philosophy, or attempted here or elsewhere*^ More- 
over, the objection is made generally, as applying to all estates, 
without reference to the well-known fact that in a large portion 
of these which are held by single owners only, such as Talukdars, 
Zemihdars, loyal ^antees, &c., there are no co-sharers at all, 
and consequently in all of these no paper of individual 
sibilities is even required; was the revenue of all to be 
I^stponed, pending the adjustments of the coparcenary respon* 
sibilitieij of the few ? It is difficult at all times to bring the 
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bers of a numerous community together for any given purpose ; 
but let it ouce be understfod by the people that the enhanced 
revenue will not be introduced until they have been assembled 
and have signed the paperoof individual responsibility, and this 
difficulty will be increased a thousandfold. 

{Z)^The new demand was realized before the proprietors’ renJt 
arrangements were completed. It is beyond measure strange that 
this objection has, so far as we know, been taken against the 
Faizabad assessment alone, to which, of all oth^vs in Oudh, it is 
least applicable. In that settlement Mr. Thomason’s principle 
was from the very first carefully carried out, which requires that 

when the Government fixes its demand upon an estate, i,e, at 
the time of' settlement, the Government officer is competent to 
fix the rates payable by the cultivators to the proprietors and 
no sooner were the assessments of| a Pargana declared, than offi- 
cials were appointed to have rents adjusted under para. 135. Settle- 
ment Directions, modified by the Fiiancial Commissioner’s orders 
of the 6th June 1865, No. 1216.— So little care have our detrac- 
tors taken to make sure of their facts, ^that we may mention 
that the Faizabad systeip of having, rents adjusJed when the new 
assessments »vcie‘* given out, found such favour in the eyes of Sir 
Henry Davies, that it was suggested by him for adoption to all 
the other officers of the department. Under this procedure in- 
numerable leases were exchanged and many renti Schedules were 
given in— and yet it is said that landowners in this matter had 
not fair play 1 <, 

Again, much has been made of the circumstance, that owing to 
the impecuniosity of Lord Mayo’s Government, the loyalty of 
the Administration led it into the injustice of unduly hurrying 
on the realization of the enhanced Government demand. This 
charge, like the last, is made generally, and of course it is intended 
to extend to the entire district : but as a matter of fact it does 
not apply to even half of it. The Faizabad district consists of 
13 Pargjthas or’ Sub-divisions. Into six of these the, new as- 
sessments had already been introduced before the financial difficul- 
ties referred to even commenced. In two oJ^hers a further year 
of grace was allowed under the Financial Commissioner’s special 
orders of the 3rd December 1868. So that only, five Parganas 
are left to which the objection can in any w&y whatever apply ; 
and when wo'say that, in these five Sub-divisions even, the pro- 
prietors had from 6 to 11 months allowed them within which 
to make their rent arrangements, and during which they were 
being actively assisted in their adjustments in the manner above 
pointed out by the officers of the department, wp hesitate not to 
say that this objection is wholly untenable, and grossly unfair to 
those at whom it is levelled. 
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So far our remarks have refened to Ur. Conuell as a critic ; 
we now proceed to cooeider bim as a settlement reformer. Ur. 
Connell’s principal suggestion in this direction is that great efforts 
sliould be used to obtain correct and well-scrutinized rent-rolls, 
and that Goyernmeut should be coAtent^to accept half the rental 
obtained from this source. Such a proposal at once evinces the 
want of practicsl experience of its author, and shows that a very 
hopeful pupil has become prematurely a most unsafe guide, as we 
shall now proceed to demonstrate : — 

( 1 ). — It has ih all time been found simply impossible to obtain 
anything like a really reliable rent-roll, and we have only to let 
it be known to landowners that hereafter the rent-roll is to be 
the basis of assessment, and the difficulty will be immeasurably 
increased. Forgery and ♦perjury will be more resorted to than 
ever, and in the end, what chance will a Canfihgo or a Tehsildar 
or an Extra Assistant have in Aie course lOf testing a few rent- 
rolls annually, when he will have banded against bim every Zemin- 
dar and every Patwari in the Province, striving by every means 
ki his power to mislead him, and so vitiate the declared l)asi3 
of .the Government assessment The proposal to turn the Patwa- 
ries into Government servants, does not, it nee^ardly be said, 
mean turning them into honest men ; nor are Oudh Candiigos 
people who, in a majter of such vital importance, can be safely 
relied on. In ^be result the people and the Mofussil officials 
will, of a surety, make common cause against the Government, 
and in the circumstances any chance of successfully testing rent- 
rolls by Assistants and Extra Assistant Commissioners may at once 
be abandoned as futile. It is* useless to tell us that coinbiiiatious 
will easily be frustrated if the Reut Courts will only decree arrears 
in accordance with the rent-rolls. 

But the fact is that the litigation for arrears in which tenants- 
at-will are concerned, and it is these that the argument cliiefly 
concerns, is but limited, aud in any such case, were the. tenant 
to plead the rent-roll entry, he knows that it would speedily be 
followed *by a notice of ejectment. In the circumstances, there is 
no escape from the i^Iii^ission that under such a system we should 
be at the mercy of the proprietors and Patwaries ; and the propo- 
sal, in all its simplicity and nakedness, means neither more nor 
less than the Assessing Officer abnegating his functions" to the 
village Patwari and contenting himself with the undignified and 
mechanical operation of dividing such figures as may be placed 
before him by two, and so fixing the Government demand. 

It must not be fovgotten that there is such a thing as a rent- 
roll based on rack-rents as well as one in which rents are under- 
stated, and one of our principal reasons for laying rent-rolls aside 
in Faizahad, was that those of Sir Ma4u Siugli and other larg^ 
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landowners were so high, that an assessment base^ on them could 
not possibly work. If Mr. -^onnell thinks tlie present Faizabad 
settlement excessive, what would it have been if his reformed 
plan had been followed, of accepting half the rack-rented results 
we refer to, in these principal estates? The utmost efforts else- 
where have entirely failed to produce reliable rent-rolls. In the 
N.-W. P. the Patwari has long been declared ‘to be a Govern- 
ment servant, and has been taught land surveying amongst other 
sciences. Patwari circles have been introduced* so as to allow 
fair remuneration to every member of the body. Years have 
been spent by officers of all grades, and of every degree of intel- 
ligence, in attempts to secure by careful testing, something like 
reliable village accounts, and the end finally gained, in the words of 
Mr. Buck, late Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and 
DOW Director-General of Patwaries and their papers, N.-W.P., 
has been no more than' this: — Fraiylulent rentals are put for- 
ward now, but we settlement officers cannot discover which are 
fraudulent and which are true. We have therefore to found our 
estimate of the agricultural value of eavh village, on facts un- 
connected with its individual rent-r»ll. We ftnd that certain classes 
of land can,** and do, in a sufficient number of well-investigated 
cases, bear certain rents, and we apply those rates to the. land of 
each village and assess on the result/' Tlie advantage of asses- 
sing by rent rates, as was, done at Faizabad, was i?o clearly pointed 
out in our last number, that it is needless to dwell on the mistakes 
that our young author lias made in speaking of them. 

So much for the Patwari from the* Government point of view ; 
if we look at him*as a Government servant from the point of view 
of the people, we are reminded of the saying of the old Punjab 
Chief, “ th^ Mabomedan mi was bad, the Sikh raj was worse, but 
the Patwari ^aj that now* prevails here, is the most intolerable 
of all ; do protect us from it ”11 And yet it is practically to 
these Patwaries that Mr. Connell would entrust the revenue 
assessmebts of the country ! 

(2.)— Again, Mr, Connell is an admirer of, and would carry 
out the plan of revenue assessments, such 'as they were, of the 
Emperor Akbar and his Dewan Todar Maf. He has scarce- 
ly. we » fear, apprehended what it was thfit he was recom- 
mending. Akbar's assessments were little other than such as 
have already described as being in force when we annexed 
Oudb. Their distinctive feature was that they were intended to 
be made annually by the OauAngos ; and this bein^ so, they 
were supposed to be mad with reference to existing assets 
alone, and very naturally p ospective capabilities were not taken 
into account. But our settlements are made* for thirty years^ 
Wid with some intelligent reference to the probable profit and 
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loss of the proprietors duriog that long period of time. And for 
this reason it has been held by the^eminent revenue authorities 
ivho have gone before us, that it is butf equitable to the State in 
fixing its demand, to take •prospective as well as existing capa- 
bilities fully into consideration. Nothing, i they argued, was more 
likely to induce honest husbandmen to wish to break up waste- 
land and make it pay, than assessing revenue lightly upon it. 
And this introduces us to (3), the question of the assessment of 
waste-lands genf^Tully. 

Mr. Connell propounds the opinion that fallow land as well 
as waste or jungle, should not be assessed, and he remarks as 
follows ; — As an instance of an excessive taxation on the waste- 
lands, we refer the reader to the assessment of Faizabad in Oiidli. 
The Chief Commissioner dii page 6 of the Cudfi Revenue Report 
for 1873-74 notes that, in /he Commissioner's opinion, Hlie 
assessment put on waste was excessive,'^ and there appears to 
be little doubt that this wak one of the causes which renchred 
the breakdown of that assessment inevitable/’ This last we 
bdieve to be Mr. Connell's, and not the Chief Commissionera 
dpkiion ! ^ ^ 

Lands, which in the absence of manure must aiJcry now acd 
then be left fallow for a year or' two, have always been assessed aa 
cultivated land, and no sufficient reason has been assigned in the 
papers before us *for altering this procedure. The more popula- 
tion and the consequent enhanced manure supply of the country 
go on increasing, the less will become the necessity hereafter for 
this sort of fallow, and there .is no reason whatever for not rating 
it fairly. In many parts of Faizabad where sugarcane is largely 
grown, brushwood produces as good a return as is yielded by indif- 
ferent cultivation, and we cannot see why Government should suffer, 
because the owner prefers growing brushwood which pays him 
as well, to the coarser sorts of grain for which he cannot always find 
a market. As this brushwood finds no place in the rent-rolls, oa 
which Mr. Connell would solely rely, we have another clear indiffer- 
argument here to show the faithlessness of such a basis of assess- 
ment as that proposed. As a matter of fact, the Faizabad waste 
was most moderat?ely treated, and the mistake of those who think 
otherwise, has arisen from comparing a densely-populated, healthy 
district like Faizabad, with scarcely any scrub now left in it» 
with sparsely-peopled, malarious districts like Gonda and Bahraich, 
many parts of which are still covered with heavy jungle. As to 
the remark that ** the assessment put on waste is excessive," it 
just as untrue as the one which followed it, that " this was one of 
the causes whicli rendered the breakdown of that (the Faizabad) 
assessment inevitable/’ There has been no breakdown whatever 
in that assessment that can in ainy way be traced to those who 
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made it, and any difficulties that have arisen are due simply to 
the changes amongst offices, involving as they do a want of 
continuity in the system oT administration, and to the want of 
fiscal aptitude on the pait»of those who ought to .have done 
better. This ciKarge of excessive assessment of waste" was, as 
soon as he heard it, answered by the writer in tho following terms^ 
with what success he will express no opinion. * 

From first to last this rule was followed in assessing waste* 
So much land was set aside for the village cattle, and on this no 
more than the peppcr-corn rate of 2 annas a biglia was assessed ; 
all culturable waste beyond that limit was estimated at 8 annas 
a bigha. Tlie corresponding figures in acres were shown as 3 
annas and 13 aniias respectively. If it was found that this gave 
an aggregate amount on waste likely to clog the enterprise 
of the owner, a reduction was 'Allowed from that aggregate, 
to bring the amount * within his pieans. The system was 
highly thought of by practical men at the time, and by no one 
more so tlmn by so good and experienced judges as Sir Willianx 
Muir, and Mr. F. 0. Mayue, vide, one of libs Annpal Reports when 
Comuiis.siouer of the division. Now for results. Threc-fourteentha,* 
or more than otio-fi'fth of the whole area of the Fai25ahad district is 
put down in tlie field survey, as barren and unassesmble. But 
10 one will for a moment suppose tliat this ^is absolutely correct. 
\s a matter of fact there ape numerous large plaiiA that 1 could 
mine, which have been entered as barren, although they have 
nany productive spots over thei resurface. These were not assessed 
lecause it was doubtful whether they would be cultivated during 
lie current settlement. Here 1 claim to havo margin No. I, to 
lie credit of my light assessment of wa.sto, and of the district, 
^gain, according to the revenue survey, the area of assessable 
vasie in the district wa^f 322, G16 acres : by the field survey it 
las 234,866. Our rule, for which there is high authority, w’as 
<1 assess on the field survey return of assessable waste only, so 
hat the difference between these two sets of iigures, or 87,750 
i^'res more or less, reinaiued unasscssed^ and this constitutes item 
^ 0 . II to the credit of my light assessment bf waste. On the 
-)34,8G6 acres of waste which were a.ssessed, we put, according 
the rjjle given above, Rs. 58,551 This .gives a rating of 
annas an acre on the field survey area, and less than 3 annas 
that of the revenue survey. Moreover, the whole of the cultur- 
^hle waste of the Kandassa Pargana, viz,, 13,618 acres, was 
<|ikased from assessment altogether ; and on ^he entire Faizabad 
l^hsil, whereas under our local rule we might liave taken Rs. 
“U82 on the culturable waste, we, in reality, took no more than 
hs. 7,362 or Rs. 46,820 less. This is proof No, III of a moderate 
Assessment of waste. It was not m uncommon practice formerly 

Y 
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to treat groves as culturable waste, and to assess them accordingly. 
Jn Oudh a liberal policy in this respeft was followed, and groves 
up to 1 0 per cent of the village area, were released from assessment. 
Under thij, rule, 71,891 acres of grtive were left free, and 8,8G9 
acres only were assessed according to 'their capabilities. Had 
Government maintained the old North-West Province procedure 
of assessing these groves, and had the rule followed by Mr. Wyue- 
yard in Ainballa been adopted of charging 2 annas a tree, the 
annual revenue to Government from this source alone, would have 
been nearly lacs of rupees; or had they been rated as cultur- 
able waste, under the rule detailed above, as is the more usinil 
course, the Government share would have been clpse on GO.OOO 
rupees. I claim this as rjay item of proof No. IV, of a light assess- 
ment. Akin to this part of the subject is^ the Sayer rcveiiuo 
derivable from Mhowah and* other trees, and the wild rice, 
water-nuts, and other praducts of lakes, bazaar dues, &c., &c, 
When the famous Azimgarh settlement was made, every item 
•of this nature was added to the sum that constituted the asses, s- 
J3\jent officer’s assumed* gross rental. In the Faizabad settlement 
no account was taken of these tilings. Here, again, I claim con- 
sideration for the lightness of my assessment in “item No. V. I 
point not without satisfaction to these figures, and I ask wiiero ia 
the proof of tli^e cornprehensive, unlimited, and unsup])orted asset* 
lion that (he assessment put on waste is excessive V* 

But we must now hasten to a conclusion. If there was one 
influential native of Oudli more Ifoan another, who by every ])o.s* 
sible meatis would have r(5sisted over-assessment, that matt was 
the late Maharaja Sir Maun Singh ; yet, hear what he ptililidy 
proclaimed of the Faizabad assessments, in the Talukdar’s Avo* 
ciation, asset forth in their published proceedings: ‘‘CIioimIIh' 

“ Sarfaraz Ahmed Sahib, adverting 'lo the mode observed i 
“ valuing the capabilities of latnls during the present settk 
'' meut operations in the province, said that, before approacliin 
“ the Chief Commissioner with any representation on the sid jeci 
“ some one amoit" the members should be deputed to wait oi 
“ the Settlement,, Commissioner, and submit to him the seutimPid 
of the association respecting it. On the motion of Ihijal 
Wazfr Chand, seconded by Chowdhri Syed Nawab Ali 
Bahadur, it was resolved that this duty be entrusted to tli< 
Vice-President. 

“ The Vice-President, Sir Maun Singh, said that he would 
“ undertake the doty ; and referring to the settlement opeiatiooi 
now being carried on by Mr, Carnegy, remarked that the I’uk 
“ observed by ^nat ofiicer, in rating and assessing, is in all 
‘‘pects unobjectionable, for while it protects the rights of 11^^ 
State, it in no way infringes those of the Talukdars, 
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<^That he, the speaker, was of opinion, that were Mr. Carncgy's 
rule to be observed by all. settlement officers, no ground for such 
“complaints would be left? as have been made by the members 
“diiriug the present, and the Committee's meeting of May 
“ last." » 

Among the eminent officers who have guided the past adminis- 
tration none could be more implicitly relied on io discountenance 
ovor-assessment in Oiidh (where the Talukdari tenure in which 
they took so deep an interest prevails so largely,., and where, by 
a large section of the community they are still so affectionately 
remembered) than Sir Charles Wingfield and General Ikirrow, 

The Settlement Commissioner, under whose guidance the — as 
we shall continue to call it — exceedingly moderate assessment 
of Oudh was comineuced, was Mr. Chanbs Currie, the inaugurator 
of the notoriously easy asseasmenji of Bulaudshahr. The Finan- 
cial Commissioner, luffier whom it progressed, was Sir Henry 
Davies, in whom, whether as Financial or Chief Commissioner, the 
peasantry of Oudh ever found an able advocate and a staunch 
su])porter. The Commissioners of Division, who watched more 
especially the Faizaba(\ assessments, were sucli men as Henry 
Stewart Roid,*aiKFthe ever-to-bc-lamented F, 0. Mayne, each of 
whom went from Faizabad to take his seat in duo course at 
the Sudder Board of Revenue. Surely in maincs such as these 
we have some guarantee, that a settlement conducted under their 
auspices cannot have been other than suitable and moderate. 

Finally, it is at all times e. painful task to have to defend 
measures with which we have in. any way been personally 
concerned ; but, ifli this instance, many valued reputations had 
been openly assailed if not imperiled, and it has therefore been to 
us a labor of ,love to defend them from remarks which we know to 
he undeserved, and which^we consider to have been uncalled for. 

PATRICK CARNEOY. 



Art. VIII, -EURASIANS AS LEAVEN IN INDIA AND 
CEYLON. 

]. — Papers of Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association, 

City Pivfw, Calcutta, 1876. 

2 — Addresses of Governors of Ceylon to Legislative Council. 
Vol. I. ,, 

3. — The Ceylon Hansard. Vols. 1. to VI. 

4. — The Ceylon Ordinances : Authorized Edition, 

5. ^The Ceylon Blue Booh for 1875. 

Q.^The Ceylon Directory and Hand-hook for 

E vents liave proved that it is not very difficult in these days 
of rapid locomotion/ when all parts of a widcly-i'xtended 
Empire arc bound together by the iron bonds of railway lines, and 
Mien towns are within speaking distance of each other by the tele- 
graphic wire, to iilbve a'wholc community. I'lie prompt'Mule with 
which, on beat of tom-tom, the members^ of at^^dlh. commuuity 
assemlile under the largest and shadiest tree in the hamlet, has 
been almost equalled by the efforts made to arouse to concerted 
action the Eurasian in Simla with his brother in Madras, and 
botli, with a central Association in Calcutta. When, in a previous 
article in this Reviewf it was remarked of the Burghers 
of Ceylon, “Looked at in various aspects the history of this 
‘‘people may not be altogether without service to India in regard 
“ to the treatment of lier poor whites,” it was not contemplated that 
almost immediately after, the Eurasians of India would make 
a united effort to secure for themselves a more important posi- 
tion and greater influence than they at present possess. The 
effort that has been made, which 'a friendly critic has appropri- 
ately described as “ not merely an association of laborers or trades- 
men, but an association of a population,” is one particularly de- 
serving of fullest sympathy and heartiest support from all sections 
of Indian peoples,— from the Hindu and the Mussulman even 
more than British settlers. In the remarks to be made in this 
paper, it will bo * shown that, in regard to a similar clhss in 
island practically one with India, a generous and fair treatment 
of the offspring of mixed races has resulted in bringing much 
that is good and progressive in English social and political 
close to the people, until the land has come to approximate more 
to the English standard of national existence than to the Indian. 
About sixty ejears ago the Burghers of Ceylon occupied a 

• “ The Euratians of Ceylon^ Calcutta Review^ July 1876, page 174.- ; 
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)osition similar to that of the Eurasians of India at the present 
moment. That was then j^one for them which the Eurasians 
are now doing for themselves, though there were opportunities 
for the Burghers the like iof which it would be hand to find in 
India at the present timfe. As soon as British rule became con- 
solidated in Ceylon, it was found that in the fairly-educated 
European descendants, the authorities had to their hand material 
which could be manipulated for the thousand and one inferior offices 
rendered necessary by the complex systems of modern Govern- 
ment. The Ceylonese proper were altogether unacquainted with the 
English tongue, and, generally, were not apt for the performance 
of the duties required ; and, therefore, opportunity was given to 
the Burghers. It was, however, mainly the exertions and in- 
fluence of one man^that the Burghers were able to attain a posi- 
tion of importance in the commuiifty. And it is only as one man, 
Eurasian for choice— failing that/* an Englishman — becomes 
thoroughly possessed as with an apostle’s ardour, with the desire to 
knit together and uplift the Eurasian community, that real and last- 
ing good will result from the present mcvome^it. The hour hj^ 
struck: will the man appear? Iu*Ce}dou, in the early years of 
the century, *Sir Alexander Johnston, first King’s Advocate fiscal, 
and subsequently Chief Justice and President of Council, con- 
stituted himself the champion of the Burghers, and wrought great 
things on their behalf. .The policy for which tie laboured with 
great devotion finds expression in remarks he penned in regard 
to a petition from certain East Indians to Parliament in 1830, 
expressions which acquire an added force at this time from the 
present action ol the Eurasians. Writing to Mr, John W. 
Ricketts of Calcutta (himself an East Indian), Sir Alexander 
Johnston wrote : — “ I have always been of opinion that, in policy, 
“His Majesty’s Government ought to show marked respect to all 
“ persons, who are either descended from Europeans, or who bear 
“any resemblance in features, manners, dress, religion, language, 
“and ediTeation to Europeans, and thereby constantly associate 
“in the minds of the natives of the country an idea of respect 
“and superiority witli that of a European, and ijvith that of every- 
“ thing which is characteristic of, or connected with, a European.'* 
In furtherance of these views he described what, 
in his opinion, was the course the Government of Ceylon should 
follow in regard to the Burghers, remarking — “Injustice it ought 
“to do everything in its power to place the native Burghers of that 
“ island in a situation which may enable them to acquire the 
“respect •and esteem of their countrymen, and which may make 
|‘it their interest and their wish, as well as tlieif duty to support 
“the authority and promote the views of the lirtish nation. It 
' <>ught to encourage them to improve their moral character, and 
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‘*to cultivate their understanding, by affording them the same 
“ prospects that Europeans enjoy, of a/taining, if they desire them, 
“situations of the highest honour ana of the greatest emolmnent 
“in all the different departments ofr the State/' The policy thus 
formulated was never adopted in so mauy^words by the authorities 
of Ceylon, but its spirit was, to a great extent, made the rule of 
guidance, and its effects are to be seen on every hand at the 
present time ; they found fullest development in the knighting of 
the late Queenrs Advocate, Richard Morgan, and placed him on 
the Bench as Chief Justice. Yet, further, is it meet at this junc- 
ture to quote Sir Alexander Johnston’s protest against treating 
with contumely and scorn this section of the community, a class 
whose interests he wariply espoused, “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” he said, “ ought not to consider the exclusion by law, for 
“ no fault of their own, but meK^ly on account of their complexion, 
“of so valuable a class ofjoyal subjects, as systematically de- 
“ grading them in the eyes of their countrymen, and as subjecting 
“cthem on every occasion, in private and in public, amongst Euro- 
“pea ns and native?;, hov'ever respectable, liowever well-educiilod, 
“ and however deserving they may be, , to the most unmerited 
“ contumely and the most painful mortifications*’' Ho then went 
on to allude to the introduction of tuition in arts and sciences, 
and moral and politica'l institutions, urging especially the establish- 
ment of vernaciflar journals (this was jn 1810 ) to be given over 
to the people as soon as they had learned how to use this machi- 
nery,^ His estimate of the good that would result from a generous 
policy was thus stated : — 

That it [the Governmeut] ought to consider the native Burghers in the 
Island of Ceylon as valuable auxiliarres in carrying into effect all such measures, 
and ill bringing about all such changes, as are calculated to improve the 
moral and political character of the natives of ,that island. 

And, finally, that it must, bo far from diminishing its popularity ani’ 
endangering its authority, increase the former and affirm the latter by exalt 
Ing the character and conciliating the affections of all the native Burglien 
who are settled in different parts of the island j who, from the circumstance! 
of their birth, are thoroughly acquainted with the language, habits, mau' 
ners, usages and prejudices of the natives ; and who, from the circumstancei 
of their descent, their features, their names, their religion, their laws 
their education, and their language, must, if wisely protected, feel themselve: 
bound by every tie of ^affection and interest to adhere at all timgs to the 
British Government, and to consider their importance, if not their existence 
in society, as depending upon the continuance and strength of the Britisli 
authority in India. 

• U mloubtedly the puggestiou was events as now appear in the local jour 
obtained from the fact that the Go- uals. This practice was continued till 
verument of Ceylon were newspaper 18 H 3 , when newspapers proper were 
proprietors, iuasmpch as a portion of established. The Governmeut 
the weekly Qovtrnmmt Gazette was Ceylon stands alone in this respect 

devoted to the publications of such 
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Entertaining these opinions, I felt it to be my duty, as soon as I 
became Chief Justice aud President of fiis Majesty^s Council in Ceylon, 
to advise His Majesty’s Governii|ent to place every descendant of a European 
on that island, whatever his complexion might be, precisely upon the 
same footing as a European ; to Iwk upon him as having the^ same rights 
aud privileges, as subject to the same criminal and civil laws, and as eligible 
to the same appoiiitnpnts in every department of Government. Upon my 
recommendation native Burghers were appointed to thnofiices of registrar, 
beeper of the records, advocates, proctors, notaries of the Supremo Court, 
members of the laiulrards, secretaries of the provincial courts, sitting Magis- 
trates, justices of the peace, and superintendents of the po^ce, to the othce of 
proctors for paupers, a situation of great responsibility, created by Goverii- 
meut at my suggestion, for the specific purpose of protecting the rights of 
paupers and slaves, to that of deputy advoc.ite fiscal, aud, under certain cir- 
cumstances, even to that of acting advocate fiscal, an officer next in rank in 
tlio Supreme Court to the chief and puisne Justices, and discharging duties 
ill that Court of gr^at trust and importance to the safety of the Govern- 
ment and the tranquillity of the country. 

Ill conseqiieiiCB of the tadoptioii by* Government of this line of policy, 
the native Burghers on the island of Ceylon acquired a high value for 
character, and a powerful motive for improving their understanding, for 
cultivating every branch of knowledge, for making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the arts, the sciences and manufactures, and the agriculture Gf 
Europe ; they enjoyed a further opportunity of cfisplaytng their talents ,ap.d 
extending their^influimce amongst their <Joimtrymeu, and they felt a pVide 
ill exerting that influence in favour of the British Governmeut, and iu 
promoting, amongst the natives of the island, all such nieasurea as wer« 
calculated to improve the state of the country and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people. , 

Not only politically, fcut socially also, was this high encomium 
peculiarly appropriate, and the leaven has worked so thoroughly, 
and citizen and national life have djevelopcd so much, that wliilst 
the projectors of The Eurasian Association in India are driven 
to pen the following paragraph — 

I wish, however, to pres.s upon you the fact that the Association disclaims 
~-;iu the fullest and \videst»sense of the term -all inteutioii to intermeddle 
anything of a political character, or criticise the actions of Government 
in any way whatsoever. The difficiTIties against which wo have already to 
contcMid are sufticfently numerous and grave, aud it would therefore be the 
crassest fJlly to create others, which can scarcely fail to alienate those in 
authority, who seem disposed to aid us. 

the Burgher of Ceylon is compelled — by the force of the circum- 
stances he has been a powerful factor iu creating, a beneficent 
Frankenstein — compelled to mix largely in politics, .and doe.s so 
wi(h credit to himself and with advantage to the State. 

It was shown in this Revieiv in July last that the Euro-Asians 

Ceylon had risen high in every profession and walk in life in 
^hich they were engaged, and it needs not tln^t these facts should 
he again- stated. Indeed, a notable step in advance may be taken, 
a higher plateau reached, and the consideration of the solution 

a great problem in the progress of oriental* nations be shown 
^ one out-come of the free and (generally speaking) generous 
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policy exhibited towards the fiurghersv That solution is the fitness 
of a whole nation, hitherto under despotic rule, for the right and 
proper use of Representative Government. Assuredly, with 
nations as with individual men, “ thaj which ye sow ye shall also 
reap,'^ and* while the pages of history ane crowded with instaucea 
showing the evil results of a cruel and unjust policy, it is gratifying 
to find that, in contrast to these, can be placed some as fruitful 
and loud-voiced for good as others are for evil. 

Peace bath her victories 
No leas renowned than war ; 

And this is of them. 

In all the social and political results to be described and detailed 
hereafter, the Burgher infl-uence must count as nine-to-one against 
purely Knglish inlluence* This may be estiiUjated by any Indian 
reader of this Revieiu who will ^aze from the outside at his own 
position and the actual influence he brings to bear upon the 
Indians around him, and witli whom he is brought into contract. 
Social contact being confined to matters of business or formal acts 
of politeness, no impress is made upon the life, changing the curront 
df being. It is hard to say ho\y much woujd be left of distinctively 
English characteristics, apart from those adopt*6d l/y Enrasi.ins ; 
hard to say, because i.t is to be feared the amount would be infinite- 
simal. Even in Ceylon, where social life is half-a-century ahead of 
that in the most*favoured and progres.sive of presidency towns, tlie 
Burgher is far more to the indigenous Ceylonese than is the 
European, however much the latter may be loved, and the reason 
is not far to seek. 

A brOak may, perhaps, be best made at thi4 point to exjiress 
the sense in which the Eurasian Association is viewed by the Jhir* 
ghers of Ceylon. Whilst, undoubtedly, a vigorous branch v/ould 
be established, and pecuniary assistance be rendered by those well- 
to-do in the community, it is felt tljat a Ceylon Association would, 
necessarily, have a gua6'i-separated position. The freer air and 
broader national life of the island would demand diverse modes 
of action. There are points of difference, as well as features 
in common, between*the Eurasian and the Burgher ; and it is 
right that the fohner should be dwelt upon as well as the 
latter. The idea of joining Anglo-Indians with Eurg.^iaiis io 
the same Association is felt to be a sound one; and th® 
warm and jiearty sympathy, which apparently has been expresseu 
in India, finds echo in Ceylon. Tf a large scheme is carried out 
it is felt that a Bank would be necessary, but financial arrange- 
ments must be worked on the basis of a fixed deposit, safe fmui 
reverses, otherwiae defective monetary arrangements may upset 
the best matured plans! A Family Annuity Fund should o® 
sketched by competent Actuaries. It would be scarcely wise w 
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attempt to encourage providence and thrift by making the rates 
higher than I3arik rates. It would be sounder to follow Bank 
rates. To assist ehlmnced rates by aid from the Association Fund 
would be unwise. As soon^s one scheme failed the (jther would 
be affected and the proyident scheme would collapse. Object 5, 
“ To encourage habits of thrift and providence amongst the 
members, so that families might be saved from de3titiitioti or dis- 
tress from the untimely death of any member,” should, therefore 
be rc-defined, the scheme being left to professional actuaries to 
draft after the manner of benefit clubs and insurance companies. 
A Eurasian Association Savings’ Bank should surely bo successful. 
Amongst the stipulations might be one, that deposits should not 
ho withdrawn within a certain term, and that interest be regularly 
payable at the end of six or twelve montTis. All moneys paying 
interest to depositories, are of cc^irse considered to be invested 
in securities at fairly high interest. The nature of Indian secu- 
rities and mortgages are such that surely six per cent, need not be 
spoken o*f so diffidently as it is in Circular No. 2. Certainly to 
Ae Ceylon mind there is undue caution il\ this, respect. Again, 
ioo, the door should not shut and*barred against donations frdrai’' 
those who are t)utside the Association. In proceeding from ap- 
pealing cries to Government to resolute self-help, there is uo necessi- 
ty for the responsible parties to fly off at a tAngent, and consider 
their independence compromised and their self-respect tarnished, 
by receiving donations. Such gifts from wealthy Eurasians 
and others, and legacies, migiit form the nucleus of funds 
which might prove of inestimable »servico. One thing above 
all others should *be borne in mind, even if the Associatioa 
has to walk slowly for many days, and that is, that the expenses 
should be kept within the monthly subscription income. The 
‘ Mutual Aid " idea should' only be developed from this source. 
The foundation fund should hp jealously guarded, and allowed 
to increase until it formed a capital sum calculated to be of use. 
One more detail may be noticed. Sir Kichard Temple’s proposi- 
tion to place one hundred lads in the Doveton College is sound 
practical. The idea is reasonable and Aill of promise, and 
wliilst more elaborate and ambitious schemes are being formu- 
lated, thi^ might be carried out ; special care, however, being taken 
that the Association does not sink into a mere society for the 
carrying out of this proposal. Ceylon experience most clearly 
^hows that Eurasians admitted to equal education with Mussul- 
Jflans and Hindus will always exhibit an equal per centage of 
C'lltured ability ; one thing being borne in mind, — and there is 
nothing which the writer of this article would more strongly 
Ijapress upon his Eurasian friends than this,— *-the adoption of 
Mussulman and Hindu principles on one point at leaivt ; absti- 

z 
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ueDce from iDtoxicatiog liquors. The neglect of thb is the only 
great obstacle in the way of the .Burghers of Ceylou being 
more influential than they are now, 'It would be no unworthy 
infringement of the “ liberty of the srabject” if each of the hundred 
Doveton College lads were induced tor take the Temperance 
pledge,— from conviction if possible— and there are abstainers in 
sufficient force in Calcutta to put the youthful mind in a right 
channel in this respect ; if not, it should be made a sine qua non, 
Abstinence in »the East, as in the West, is the student's friend 
and the poor clerk’s savings* bank, besides being an insurance 
against indulgence in mature years. One secret of the competi- 
tive success of Mussulman and Hindu students and of Moorish 
and Chetty traders (in , Ceylon), is the coolness and readiness of 
resource they can always depend upon, derived^^from this source. 

The Eurasian Association sflieme is full of promise for good 
and for usefulness of an etrynent kind. What service it will ren- 
der to Indian social life must be left for the historian of the 
fiuture to record ; if it should serve in any measure to make 
pf the Eurasians wh^t has been made of their kindred in 
“ lndia*s utmost isle,** there arc none who .should look with great- 
er favour upon the movement than Indians* of all races, with 
whom the Eurasians are so nearly connected by ties of blood, 
and with whom they* have so much in common. Political efforts 
are expressly disTjarded by the promoter^ of the Association, and 
rightly so : nevertheless there is that in the course of events, 
and in connection with this link between the brother Aryans of 
the West and of the East, that mou 'like the Editor of the Hindm 
Patrioif and Babu Auandaniohan Bose, Secretary of the Science As- 
sociation, to take two representative Hindus, should find much in the 
Association-proposals to Unsure their warmest sympathy and support 


At page 201 of this Review for 'July 1876, it was said 

The reference to the * paternal * rule of Ceylon opens up a question fsr 
too large to be dealt with at the close of a paper like the present, but ia 
regard to the future ofnthe Burghers [as of other sections of the commuuity] 
it is of vital and premising interest. The question is— whether or not the 
time has come when a representative government should be entablished, 
and the people eutrustud with the franchise ? The writer thinly it hae. 
Keasons in favour of this being conferred might be multiplied. . , . ♦ • 
In Bu early number <if this Review we hope to be able to show the htness of 
the natives for the franchise, aud the good its conferment upon them would 
do ; the advancement of the whole island which would certainly follow.’^ 

We now take up *this pledge. 

An Open Legislative Council : Thirtt-Thrbe Years* Wobe 
*^TherQ is uo more important Institution in the Island than 
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Council* Whatever be the estimation in which it is held by the 
< official or unofficial commpity here, I know that it is held in 
“ high estimation by English Statesmen, who look to it as the 
centre of much good. Mr. “Bright has referred to it ill eulogistic 
terma And on the extension of English liberalism, as involved 
<‘in the establishment of Colonial Councils, even.Lecky, the his- 
toriau, has many a thrilling period. It will be a disgrace there- 
‘<fore that in a British dependency any misunderstanding should 
prevent the full development of liberal instituttons of which 
Englishmen are so proud that they have conferred them on us ; 
“and of which the natives of this country should be equally 
“proud, in that they find in them the nucleus of self-government.*' 
These words were uttered in stentorian tones by a Tamil legis- 
lator (Sir, then Mr, Coomara Swamy) in whose voice could not be 
traced the slightest foreign accentf. The occasion was the dis- 
cussion of a motion impliedly censuring the authorities for curtail- 
ing the period of the session, and the remarks were made on a 
hot, oppressive afternoon in December 1872 ; the scene was the* 
Legislative Council Chamber of Ceylon, Where* around a large * 
table of a horsq-shoe pattern, sat sixteen gentlemen, ten officials, 
six unofficial nominees : the assembly was presided over by the 
Governor of the colony, ex-officio. Over all, pendant from the 
star-gilt ceiling, swung slowly a heavy punkah, wijich contributed 
a little coolness to the fervid temperature. The remarks, to a 
stranger, might seem a little magniloquent, perhaps not incorrect- 
ly, so far as the present constitute*d council as an aid to liberalism 
is concerned. Such, however, is not* altogether the case. It ia 
true that so apathetic have the inhabitants of the colony shown 
themselves about the farce of representation which obtains in 
that assembly, that only on rare occasions do the public go to 
hear the speeches or witness the procedure. Yet the institution 


Doubtless this allusion is to the 
lollowiug passage from one of the 
twght Hon’ble John Bright's speeches 
India, delivered in the House of 
^orunions on June 24th, 1868. 

Alluding to Presidency Councils, the 
Hon ble Member said I should 
propose to do that which has been 
oone with great advantnge in Ceylon. 
J nave received a letter from an 
. jucer who has been in the service 
|i Hie East India Company, and who 
tifi* 1 ^ f^®t which lias gra- 

Lki* “ucli, He says ‘ At a 
Wc dinner at Colombo in 1836, to 
L f’OJ'wnor, Pir Wilmot Horton, 
I was present, the beat 
of the evenmg was made by 


a native nobleman of Kandy, and a 
Member of Council. It was remark- 
able for its appropriate expression, 
its sound sense,, and the delioeration 
and ease that marked the utteranco 
of his feelings. There was no repe- 
tition or useless, phraseology or flat- 
tery, and it was admitted by all who 
heard him to be the soundest and 
neatest speech of the night.’ That 
was in Ceylon. It ia not, of course, 
always the best ipan who can make the 
best speech ; but if what 1 have read 
could be said of a pative of Ceylon, 
it could be said pf thousands iA 
India."— iSpeecAea of John Bright, 
voh i., p., 52. 
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has a history of Ha own which is worth telling : a description of 
the work it has done will show that ij; has existed to good purpose, 
and that the time has now come when it should give place to a 
House mo^.'e in accordance with thd^times, and, what is of greater 
importance, with the improved position ‘of the people and their 
increased fitness^ for a measure of self-rule. Ceylon is a Crown 
Colony, and a Crown Colony is described in an authorised publh 
cation, “ The Colonial OflSce List/' as a colony “ in which the 
** Crown has the entire control of legislation, while the adrainistra- 
tion is carried on by public officers under the control of the Uome 
Government.” - 

When, in 1883, Ceylon was entrusted with a deliberative council 
to assist the Governor in legislation, the island bore but little re- 
semblance to the actively commercial and busily intellectual 
country it now is. The only article of export of commercial 
importance was cinnamon# This was a monopoly in the hands 
of Government, and upon good prices being obtained for it 
depended whether there would be a deficit or surplus when 
^tbp year’s accou'ats were made up: the authorities were, for 
the nonce, dry goods* trach^rs, watching eyery ^fluctuation in 
the market with feverish eagerness. Little connection was had 
with the mountainous interior, which was full of mountains 
covered with ^ense forests ; roads there were practically none, 
save the great artery formed by Sir Edward Barnes, the aorta of 
island communication. The plains outside the mountain zone 
were inhabited by an ignorant poj^ulation of agriculturists, ignorant 
from their isolation ; while ‘all over the land, the Buddhists priests 
were sunk in sloth, and altogether unmindful of conferring “ merit" 
upon the people by calling them together to hear “bana.” The 
finances of the island were burdened with a heavy military 
charge, and deficits were clironic, th*e island being saved from 
almost Turkish bankruptcy by a scries of successful pearl 
fisheries. Taking the year ISSi as the first in which a record of 
schools appears in the Blue Book, by reference to a few statistical 
statements an id^a of the (then) position of the colony may be 
obtained. With ,a revenue of .^377,952 there was a military force 
of 6,227 men. In 1875, the revenue was i? 1 , 3 5 4?, 123, and the 
fighting force just overtopped one thousand. In 1834, thanks 
to the earnest efforts of the missionaries, there were 1,105 schools 
(800 Were private schools, receiving no Government aid) witH 
13,891 scholars. Forty -years later, and herein is, perhaps5 
greatest lapse of duty on the part of the English rulers of tbfl 
Island, there are (1874 returns) only 1,458 schools with 66, 
scholars, while ft'om 1863 to 1871 the number of schws was one 
as low as 71(5 and always below one thousand. *^he annals 
forty years ago were undeniably dull, and pall upon the stuaeo 
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of contemporary records. Fuither, the Governors’ speeches, in 
which one expects to find the largest range as well as the greatest 
height of the life of the pefiod : during perusal the supposition 
grows upon the reader that^ merchant’s circular, deaMng with an 
article of commerce, viV., cinnamon, and having a few extraneous 
subjects introduced to give colouring and interest, has been sub- 
stituted for a vice-regal speech. The redeeming feature of the 
pei’iod was the great activity of European and American mis- 
sionaries in the pulpit and educationally. It does not follow that 
they were more active,— they were not nearly so many in nnml)er 
—then than now; 'but, in those days, so few figures passed across 
the stage, and the scene was so seldom changed, that the missionaries 
took a more important place in histovy than they do now, when 
the boards are crowded and the stage is diversified with a mukitiido 
of groups representing many interests. Scarcely anything touch- 
ing tlie Ceylonese appears until Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was 
Governor : the intense sympathies of a man of more than ordinary 
culture, a ruler in advance of his times, led him to hew at what 
was left of the structure of domestic slavery, and to hasten its early 

fall. In 1829, sp unsatisfactory was the state of affairs in Ceylon 

that a commission, consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel Colehrooke 
and Mr. C, H. Cameron, was appointed by the home authorities. 
The imri'odiate occasion of the appointment of this commission 
would seem to liave been the financially disastrous position of the 
colony, already alluded to. In 1827 the revenue was X^2G4,375 
and the expenditure <^411,6^, while in the previous year the 
deficit was ^1 15,579, nearly half the’income, which would be much 
as if Sir John Strachey were to state in March or April next that 
whilst the revenue for the year was i?50,000,000, expenditure had 
run up to 'nearly £90,000,000! Full and exhaustive reports were 
made by the commissioners, and the outcome of their enquiry was 
the establishment of an improved system of judicature. Amongst 
other things recommended, was the establishment of a Legislative 
Uuncil, and a despatch was sent to Sir Robert Wilmot Horton 
the Governor, the fourth paragraph of which, ran as follows ; “ . ! 

I \ * hereby signify and declare,our pleasure to be : 

that the said Legislative Council of our Island of Ceylon, shall 
always •consist of fifteen persons [exclusive nf the Governor], of 
^hoin nine shall beat all times persons holding offices within the 
said Island at pur pleasure, and the remaining shall at all times be 
persons not holding such offices.” The constitution of this assembly 
as confessedly imperfect. At that time even, prior to the passing of 
the hrst English Reform Bill, it was felt that such a council, not efec- 
tive in any sense, and representative only through’nomination, could 
ot last long. Lieutenant-Colonel Colehrooke said it was imper- 
but very properly remarked that it would “ constitute an esson- 
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tial part of any colonial legislatnre for vhioh the island may be pro. 
pared at a future period.” His fellow Commissioner, in words to be 
i^bsequeiitly quoted, was even more emnhatic in looking upon the 
proposed council as merely tentative, Und introductory only to a 
representative assembly worthy of the name. The time for that 
assembly to be called into being has now come; but before 
attempting to stow this from present data, it may be interesting 
to glance briefly at the work done by this, the first “ open ” Legis- 
lative Council ki the East, during the forty years in which it has 
held its sessions. 

In the first days of the new council, dissatisfaction arose ; the 
Governor, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, not filling up the seats of 
unofficials till the third s^ion, whilst a memorial from aggrieved 
British merchants regarding this grievance was treated with scant 
justice. This treatment from such a man vvas the more surprising 
as Sir Robert Horton had been a member of a Liberal administra- 
tion in England, had been a Poor Law Commissioner (his book on 
Pauperism is useful to the Poor Law Reformer of the present day) 
and was altogether ra man of whom quite the contrary of that which 
marked his career in Ceylon, would natunally be predicted. The 
boon of assisting in legislature was given so grudgingly that all 
grace was taken from the gift, while it was shown in a memorial to 
the Secretary of State, that had the unofficial seats been filled up, 
as the memorialises contended they oughli.to have been, two ordi- 
nances which were passed in the first session, which bore hardly upon 
the people, would have been shorn of the injustice which marked 
them! Leave to introduce billsl was also asked for, j?ut refused— to be 
granted, however, nearly a score of years later. While there was much 
in the infant institution to excite ridicule, in some things it com- 
manded admiration. For instance, from the first, the meetings were 
open to the public, the reason for this bein^ publicly stated, viz, that 
i^abitants of the island and people in England might know what 
was going on. The House of Commons, in spite of Mr Sullivaos 
efforte to the contrary in 1875, has not yet reached this honestly- 
avowed stage. Spee 9 h-making was early a characteristic of Ceylon 
M. L C/b ; and Indian ‘‘ exchanges,” in days when topics were 
few for Anglo-Indian journalists to descant upon, would complain 
that there was nothing in the Ceylon papers save reports of Council 

^^T^e benefits of free trade were early recognised— and ^at is 
nearly all, for fiscal arrangements which necessitate the existence 
of famers of taxes mn locally-grown rice, whose exactions and 
impositions are described in strong language, still flourish m 
force, while imported food bears a burden which falls heavily on tne 
poorer classes of‘ the community. An attempt to deal with tw 
taxes in 1839, led to the abortion of the &h tax, a tithe, ano toe 
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Ashermen, mainly Romanistfli at oaoe voluntarily set apart this 
sum for religious purposes. 

What cannot fail to strike'lthe reader of the " Governors' speech- 
es*'— next to the very orditisiry nature of their contents, until Mr* 
Stewart Mackenzie introduced a practice which once marked the 
chief orators of the Bouse of Commons, viz., quoting from the 
ancient classics, and reciting lengthy Latin sentences,— is the erratic 
dates at which the council met. Cause for surprise, however, is 
taken away, when it is observed that the colony wai then so much 
of a military post, and little else, that the principal measure of one 
session was an ordinance providing bullock carts as a means of 
transport for troops. A sort of controlling power over the public 
purse was given in 1839, but it was not^until ten years later that 
Earl Grey announced in a despatch, the truism that none were so 
well able to properly spend a nation's money as the legislators of 
that nation ; yet, in little more than a decade of years later, the un- 
official members resigned in a body, because the vote for military 
expenditure was controlled in London instead of at Colombo. Jea- 
lousy in this respect is very keenly felt ; and the session of 1875-76, 
was marked by a strong expression of public opinion, stormy 
personal deba'les and divisions, because the Secretary of State added 
a year to the pension of the retiring Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward Creasy, without consulting the colony. An ordinance to 
cover this payment had to, be withdrawn, pending the publication 
of despatches for which permission bad to be sought. Under 
pressure through the council and otherwise, avowed Government 
connection with paganism (the Kandlan Convention of 1815 neces- 
sitates some connection still) in Ceylon came to an end. 

Privilege was precious to the budding legislators of Ceylon as it is 
to, say, the*'* superior person ” of St Stephen's, Westminster ; and 
when, in 184(0, certain members wished to protest against the 
passing of an ordinance, when all the forms of the House had been 
complied with, Governor Stewart Mackenzie said : — I hold that, 
“in poinfof fact, in this as in every other deliberative, which is also 
“a legislative, assembly (except, perhaps, the House of Lords in 
Great Britain), the only legitimate protest o*f any member is hia 
vote against the measure under discussion, whicl), as the names 
“and votes are regularly taken down, forms his recorded protest," 
Sven if it were necessary, the facilities in Ceylon do not permit the 
writer of this to consult authorities on the moot point, which is now 
conceded to unofficial members of the council ; but two facts may 
he mentioned which go to bear out the correctness of the opinion 
expressed by the Colonial Governor, viz., — (a) Professor Thorrold 
Roger’s “ Protests of the Lords," recently published, and (b) 
Plimsoll's protest against the abandonment of the Merchants' 
Upping Bill in the House of Commons in ld75> which protest 
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was refused acceptance by Mr, Speaker Brand, and only found its 
way to the public through copies being given to the reporters to 
tlie newspapers. C 

Bailway formation ; Military Expenditure. — (the conduct of Horne 
authorities in this respect was very ungracious) ; Tank Restoration ; 
Land Registration ; creation of Municipalities, large (in cities and 
big towns), lesser (in minor towns), and least (village councils) ; 
have been the other topics which have most exercised the minds 
of members of J:he Island Legislatura Viewed in whatever light 
one may choose, the railway has been most potent in its influence 
on the land, a type of the material works which help mental and 
moral pfogress in the present time. The Ceylon Railway has 
greatly opened up the country to Europeans and Ceylonese ; it has 
brought hitherto partialty-antagonistic races .together ; and has 
done much to advance the <;tf)lony almost to the level of more 
progressive, only because entirely Anglo-Saxon, communities, till 
there are now few countries to which it need yield the pas, Hic 
extension of railways now in progress and contemplated will add so 
much to what has been already attained, that the moderate measure 
t)f reform sketched furtiier on in this paper, as needed to meet the 
wants of the present time, will scarcely suffice to ‘satisfy what will be 
demanded with energy and persistence. Why, for once in a my, 
should not political wants be met as they arise, and the injustice 
which leads to gleat agitation be avoided ? In Ceylon the Ceylon- 
ese travellers contribute the large passenger totals, wh icb it is 
the pride, annually, of the Traffic Manager, to record : it is the 
produce of the estates owned and worked by Europeans which 
contributes its handsome quota to the gratifying result of a large 
surplus every year. 

Consequent upon the strides made in the past few years, 
equalling what had taken two decades or a generation pre- 
viously to achieve, a rapid glanqe at the legislation of the past 
six years, as recorded in the local Hansard volumes may not be 
inappropriate. 

(a) Finance, 

The custody of the purse and the holding of the purse-strings 
is altogether in thd hands of Government. Honorary members have 
the right of closely^ scrutinizing every item, a right they ^exercise 
with much persistency, and often with great good to the public. 
The theory is that no money shall be spent until the sanction 
of the legislature has been obtained ; but this is not always 
adhered to, and supplementary votes, to cover expenditure already 
incurred, are not. unknown. The revenue is, all things con- 
sidered, large. If H similar amount were raised in India, propo^' 
tionate to the population, hundreds of millions sterling would 
remain for the disposal of the Finance Minister. In addition 
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to Rs. 15,000,000 now raised as general rerenue, there are Muni- 

*“ » measure, would 

Mrrespcmd with the local eilpenditure of presidencies and native 
Statea However, rt IS useless to carry on the conjparisoti be- 
tween t^ money-chests of little Ceylon and huge India. Upon 
some clasps of the community, and they among the poorLt, 

' '? *■*** “ eooly with’a wife and one 

child living in Colombo, one-twolfth of bis year’s wages are 
absoibed m taxation. Tins is so unjust, and is capable of such 
facile adjiMtmen^ that the anomaly cannot exist long after full 
light la thrown upon it. Indian publicists, acquainted with the 
outcry, ali^st rebellion, winch followed in India on the imposi- 
tion of a direct money tax fen incomes) on visiting Ceylon, gene- 
rally express alinos^mcredulous surpri.se on being told that the com- 
monest cwly, in cominon with all other able-bodied males save 
immigrant coolies, annually pays ji\ hard cash the equivahut 
of SIX days labour, for the up-keep of the roads. The author of 
the mea.sure enacting this was Sir Philip Wodehouse, now Gover- 
nor of Bombay, and it came into operation irv 1849. A great 
injustice involved IS, that the rate.is not graduated ; the weallhy' 
meichant or high-placed civilian paying exactly the same 
Ills cooly or horse-keeper ; no more, no less. During the past 
tew years surpluses of large amounts have over-flowed the 
treasury, and most has been spent in “public wbrks of acknow- 
edged utility, as the legislative formula rims. The following 
wWe shows the main sources of 'revenue and expenditure: 
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The public debt is very small, and is incurred solely for repro- 
ductive works, such as railways and break-water works; in each 
sinking funds are provided. So prosperous has the island been, 
that one railway, the extensfcn to Gampola, was constructed out 
of current revenue, and the debt on a continuation of this line 
will be redeemed in a very few years, when a jiundred miles of 
the best paying railway in the world will be in the hands of 
Government, perfectly free of liability. During the earlier days 
of the councirs existence, the proposal was madt^ to raise loans 
for educational schemes, the loans to be liquidated by a sinking 
fund added to interest. The proposal, however, was firmly 
resisted by the (then) Governor, to tho lasting detriment of the 
colony. Save from food taxes, and that or»salt, the system on which 
the revenue is raisefd is sound : when the Home authorities cease to 
control the spending oi it, there >vlll be cause for congratulation. 

(b) Legislation fm* Ceylonese Interests, 

Considering that, according to theory, the affairs of Ceylon ar,0 
administered by the British for the Ceylontse, one cannot repjress, 
an exclamation of ^surprise at the fefw measures in tlie statute Hook 
which directly concern the Sinhalese, Tamils, Moormen, , and 
Malays. The reason of this, however, is not far to seek. Slavery 
disappeared soon after the British took possession of the island. 
Education was fostered, .perfect personal liberty secured to all, 
without distinction of religion, race, and colour, and an improved 
system of judicature provided* an honest judge: each of these 
measures was secured with little or* no legislation, tho Charter 
having established the superior courts at the time the council was 
called'^into existence, while slavery was finally abolished by an 
ordinance of two short clauses, and education became a matter 
of administration affected by annual votes in the Supply Bill, 
Much, indeed, has been done, and, in some respects, the position 
of the people is better than it was under the native monarchs : 
possibly, greater haste would have led to less solidity, but this is 
doubtful. Certain foundations have been laid ; the timo has now 
come for a superstructure to be erected upon th^m, and the people 
introduced to a wider sense of freedom and larger liberty, by 
which fhey may exercise the right of free .citizens to control 
themselves rather than to be controlled by others. The very 
which have been passed by the old council, now straining 
from enlarged life to burst its bounds, have made this necessary. 
Oive freedom to a people who have soundness^t bottom, remove 
disabilities from their path, and not only does labour on meir 
Half cease, but they go on to do similar work for others. Seed 
H been sown and the time for the harvestiifg of results has 
come. 
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In the early days of the council the zeal for education was 
great ; the fruit is seen in the fairly well-educated generation of 
men who are now fit, with Europesm assistance, to legislate for 
themselves.' The conflicting religioiA interests of the island, in 
years gone by, rendered much progress in education extremely 
difficult ; long a/id stormy were the fights on the subject, until 
a system of granta-in-aid for purely secular results allayed the 
storm, and settled the “religious difficulty” which still vexes 
English statesm'en. The energy expended in the struggle, when 
that struggle came to an end, was not so sedulously turned into 
the channels of the teaching as ought to have been the case; 
domestic slavery was gone, and the equality of all men, first taught 
by the Semitic race under- the influence of the teaching of Chiist, 
became a part of the inheritance of the Ceylone'se individual The 
gamamla (villager) suffered muJh from cattle trespass and cattle 
stealing, and became greatly demoralized thereby. Government 
stepped in and checked the evil ; later on giving the aggrieved 
party power, in .village council assembled, to do this for himself. 
Jleligious bondage,* slavery to the soil, which especially fettered 
the tenants of Temple lands* as mjakdila [enforced labour for 
the king] had embraced the whole population, certain favoured 
classes excepted, was made a thing of the past to those who were 
willing to commute degrading services for a specie payment. 
Pecuniaiy aid and scientific assistance < were granted to restore 
the ruined tanks, to repair the retaining bund, to fit in sluice.<?, 
and once more to cause the precious fluid to lie upon the land 
and nurture the beautiful green springing blade the rice-plant. 
As much was done in a few years as bad been completed in a 
generation of the rule of the old kings, whose deeds, owing to 
the lapse of years, seem to the strained vision, as it peers across 
the centuries, fabulously large; and without oppression of the 
people. Peculiar phases of disedse, resulting from bad food 
and impure water, were specially grappled with, and hospitals 
erected for the succour of the sick ; whilst, in many parts of the 
land, medical aid, through duly-qualified doctors, was supplied, 
That the people -have not more fully availed themselves of the 
advantages of European medical treatment, is due mainly to their 
Own prejudices and apathy. When “the skies above are as brass 
and the land beneath as iron,” which, unfortunately, too frequent- 
ly happens in the East, — in Ceylon, however, thanks to its insular 
position, less frequently than India,— relief works are opened, and 
direct assistance giVen. It is the boast of England that, bad 
are her Poor Laws, no one need die of starvation within the four 
seas of Britain, a? sustenance at least is provided; yet a writer 
in the Contemporary Review (September 1875) tells of many 
authenticated deaths from starvation in one year. So prompt a*® 
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the authorities of Ceylon, so watchful the officials, and so pertina- 
cious the unofficial members . of council and the press, that no 
death from lack of food need take place in the island. Very differ- 
ent this to what happened leSfe than a score of years ‘ago, when 
it was found that several liundred persons had actually died 
of starvation, and nothing was known of thia by the public 
till the official, who had charge of the district, took his papers 
from the pigeon-hole of his desk and compiled his annual 
report. The crowning work of the existing council, above the 
registration to titles and restriction of entails, so fiir as purely 
Ceylonese interests are concerned, was the passing, five years ago, 
of the Gansahhawa ordinance; by which village municipalities 
and village tribunals have been revivtti, and, so far as the 
administration of Communal affairs is concerned, are working 
with as much perfection as anything human can he expected 
to attain. One high in authority in ^Ceylon, in a good position 
for observing the working of these institutions, say.s, in a letter : 
“So far as 1 can ascertain, everything is working admirably. I 
once told Sir Hercules Kobinson [under who^e rule the Gan.sahhawa ^ 
ordinance wask passed] by letter that had he done nothing else, 
it ought hereafter to he inscribed on his tombstone, ‘ he restored 
Village Councils to Ceylon,’ Waves of conquest have rolled over 
India from Central Asian border-lands to the navow spit of land 
where the continent dips into a great waste of waters stretching 
to the •sotithern pole, but nowhere did conquest remove or overlay 
the foundation-stone of the Aryan^ social firbric. The empire 
changed, and a(> court, now one conqueror, now another 
sat on the imperial throne. But the depths of the social strata, 
the village system of “home rule,” and the inhabitants thereof, 
^vel6 little more disturbed ^han are the minute globigerina which 
are laying a chalk bed in the mid- Atlantic, discomposed by a terrific 
storm which the while is swainping a stout ship or straining the 
stanchions of an iron steamer. Only the British “raj,” among 
conquerors in the East, unwittingly applied a sponge to these an- 
cient institutions, and, to some extent, wiped them out. Fruit- 
less and regretable task — for fuller experience sl/ows that a dur- 
structure of administration by the people for the people, can 
^ely l)e feared on these lines. Consequently, in* India the panckd^ 
ydt is being revived, and in Ceylon the gansahhawa has been 
Jpade once more to serve the many wants of village daily 
and to arouse the local ambition and energy of the p^ple 
; had been crushed by the despotism of the ancient kings. 
To repeat, British rule in Ceylon has been particularly beneficent ; 
Irue policy and enlightened statesmanship would argue that the 
and confidence around should be taken hold of, fostered, 
directed to lasting good. '* Yon have taught me self-govern- 
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ment, and have raised high hopes and ambition within me,” may 
remark the educated Ceylonese, acUressing his present rulers: 

Now you will surely not deny me the privilege to exercise my 

powers? ‘You have made of me a Aian. Stand just a litile aside, 
“ (I do not mean, go away altogether), and permit me to attempt 
** manly things.” Can the appeal be rejected ? Forty and four 
years already have the people served an apprenticeship ; shall 
they not now enter the Promised Land of Representative Govern- 
ment, for whicli they have longed, and to rightly appreciate which, 
all their political training has been directed ? 

(c) European Interests^ 

The fact that Ceylon, upon the partial ruin of the West India 
colonies when slave erat^ncipation took place, rose into importance 
as a scene of European labour, which might at" first sight seem to 
be a means of keeping back*’ the Ceyknese from self-rule and 
self-control, has had the exactly contrary effect. Though it may 
seem as if the legislation of Ceylon during the past forty years 
has been, in the majority of cases, apparently for European in- 
"•‘terests, native interests have been pari passu served. This is 
true of nearly all the distinctively Euro{>ean ordinances, though 
it must be confessed the good which has resulted to the people was 
not in the original pregramme, and has merely been an illustra- 
tion of the truJlh, that more ends are involved in particular acts 
than are dreamed of by the promoters. Ordinances have been 
passed in European interests to, aid immigration, providing rail- 
way extension, medical aid fpr coolies, the formation of roads hy 
grauts-in-aid from the general revenue. Two ordinances mny 
be specified as specially passed to please the coffee planters, viz., 
(1) ordinances to exempt manures from tolls, and (2) a bill 
providing special legislation against , coffee stealing. The in- 
troduction of the last-named measure caused great commotion, 
as the well-known maxim of the 'English common law, “assume 
every mati innocent until he be proved guilty,” was altered to 
making every native who was found on a coffee estate — (estates 
are un-fenced and^ are “ patbed ” in every direction) explain for 
what purpose he Was there ; if necessity arose, making possessors 
of picked coffee prove that it was honestly obtained, and pro 
hibiting the possession of green (unripe) coffee under penalty 
Being “ special legislation,” it was stoutly resisted on the unofficial 
side of the House, and a long debate ensued. The bill wa« 
nevertheless read second time, but in committee repeated divi* 
sions took place. 'There was much in favour of this measur^ 
being passed, end it was drawn up on the recommendation o 

Sir Mward Creasy, Chief Justice, who had found that high 
had fostered crime, and that the heaviest sentences imposed uu 
the existing law against theft, was inadequate to check the e 
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Two years^ working of the ordinance has justified its introduc- 
tion. District judges and police magistrates are not now much 
troubled with cases of coffee )ptealing, though prices have reached, 
and continue to maintain, am almost unexampled heiglit. What 
is often asked for in Indian Presidency towns, in the interests 
of European employers, viz,^ registration of servants, has been in- 
troduced into Ceylon with the best results. The measure was de- 
nounced, at its inception, as inquisitional, but a year’s working 
led to the weeding of bad servants out of the ranl^s of “ helps 
now it is as popular with employes as employers, and its operations 
are to be extended. 

Even with its system of nominated representatives, the council 
has been of great service in educating the people in the use of 
deliberative assemblies ; and it may now fie considered what kind 
of institution is required to mee^ the necessities of the case 
were the present Chamljer, its worjc done, removed from the 
place it has so long occupied. It was created by a despatch from 
the Colonial Office ; it may be removed by equally facile means. 
Outside agitation for reform may, and will, be .carried on. No- 
thing can be done inside the chamber, as certain instructions 
to the Govcnior turbid the question of the constitution of the 
assembly being broached at any of the meetings by any of the 
members, a most unfair and arbitrary rule, * 


II. 

The people as they are, ANd tub chamber that is needed. 

“The peculiar circumstances of Ceylon, both physical and moral, seem 
to point it out to the British (government ns the fittest spot, in oiir Knstern 
dominions, in which to plant the germ of European civilization, whence we 
tiiiy not unreasonably hope that it will hereafter spread over the whole 
of those vast territories . — Report on Judicial Estahlishmcnti and Procedure 
inCeylm, By C, H. Cameron, 1830-31. 

Political* Franchise, 

Nil 

The two immediately foregoing lines appear in the centre of a 
page of the annual Blue Book, and unlike othbr title-pages in the 
volume, has no section of details following. There being no politi- 
cal franoiiise, the question is prompted, In spite pf what has already 
been written, “ Is the inhabitant of Ceylon worthy of the fran- 
chise, and capable of rightly exercising such a trust?” The late 
^v. Spence Hardy, a missionary of long standing in Ceylon, 
baa described its climate by the experiencerf)f two individuals, 
Ibe one reciting all the disadvantages and drawbacks of an oriental 
clime, the other summarising the many undoubted benefits. If a 
Btianger were not informed that the descriptions referred to one 
the same place, he would never of himself infer that they 
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did so. Similarly, two Englishmen resident in Ceylon may be 
taken, and if questioned with reference to the }>eopIe, may give 
diverse answers. One may say thjt ihqy are indolent, untrust- 
worthy, up veracious, pretending tq be attached to the Britisli, 
whilst all the time they bitterly hate them, and so on, until there 
is not an offence against the decalogue, or sin against society, winch 
they are not guKty of. Another Englishman, one who has mixed 
much with the people, will remark that undoubtedly the people 
have somebad/iualitit's,— in short, are human,— that some of them 
have not the regard and love for truth whidi Englishmen are 
reputed to po.saess, but that they should not be unreasonably 
blamed on this account, as their antecedents have not been such 
as to cause them to be devoted to veracity. Subject races, the 
world over slaves and ‘others habitually oppressed, have never 
been notorious for truthfulness. That goes along with freedom, 
Further he will say that tjie Burghers have many intellectual 
and kindred gifts, particularly those of a kindly nature ; that the 
Tamils are faii ly honest in business, energetic and pushing ; the 
*Moorraan and Malay vpry good behind the counter, on the bua- 
‘galow verandah with a pedlat’s pack, or; as a mason ; whilst the 
Sinhalese, "iven fair opportunities, are not o*ne wCit betimd any 
of their conteinporaries of other races in the island ; whilst it 
is as true of the Sinlfalese and Tamils as it is of the Burghers 
that with moJbrate facilities, tliey exjiibit intellectual gifts aud 
acquirements wliicb make tliem the equals, in this respect at 
least of Enolishmen resident in. the colony. It should never be 
lost si<^lit of in dealing with-Eastern races, those in Ceylon in par- 
ticiilaf tb.at the manner in wliicli tliey were ruled m the past 
was such as to stifle all energy, all personal effort, and to make 
them mere puppets in the hands of a dissolute monarch surround- 
ed ““erall? witli courtiers who fooled their masters whims to 
the top of their bent. All thing* considered, the luhahitunts o 
Cevlon those of Dravidian or Malayan race as well as those oi 
Aryan ’extraction, have developed a faculty for self-governmen . 
and have progressed as rapidly as any race of people could <lo. 
with the consequefice, that they are now fitted to occupy a 
Zition in the s^ale of nations than that they have hitherto fiH^- 
Perhaps, of the half-dozen nationalities represented m t hq popula- 
tion of Ceylon, the trim ‘‘sons of the soil, the. Sintakse^ 
least thought of by Europeans as Fssess'ng abil ties w n a 
should entitle them to a position of equality with the alien ulew, 
yet, known as individuals, they are learned 
as communities not without a deal of energy. This la er * 
teristic has beett' especially displayed m the working of the o 
Communities’ Ordinance; and the administration reports o « 
Government agents contain many passages which migm • 
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cited in proof of the assertion. Fruit of the richest and ripest 
kind is being garnered from the agriculturists, a class wanting 
the active life of the town. this is so in the hidden recesses of 
the jungle and among paddyiields, what may not be expected of 
tliose in whose minds the leaven of the century is working, who 
would be the main body of electors in a scheme of reform, by 
whose suffrages the members of the representative institution 
for which the colony is now ripe, would be sent to legislate ? The 
success of the Village Communities* ordinance hc'js been turned 
against it ; and some who are not disposed that their Ccylonesa 
fellow-citizens should have equal rights with themselves, object 
to it, because there have not been rowdy violence and keenly- 
contested elections when village councils ’^kave been formed. That 
there has been neither bribery nor rowdyism, one would think was 
rather a proof in favour of the institution than an argument to 
show that it has failed. It only needs tlxit the Tamils, who have their 
own governing bodies, meeting weekly for the transaction of business 
concerning the community, should turn a similar amount of attenr 
tion to public matters to place them on a lev^l with the Sinhalese^ in 
this and .both 'races combined, with a good infusion of 

Burghers and Europeans, would make as active and intelligent 
a community as could almost be desired.. It is not argued that 
there would at once be the smoothness of procet^ure and facility 
of working which marks* institutions of ancient growth and long 
continued practice ; it would be a pity if there were. Better that 
there should be mistakes and something of awkwardness at start- 
ing, with the chance of further attaining unto perfection, than 
that success in such matters, which has been gained at great cost 
hy others, should be too easily acquired. If the object were too 
easily obtained, it would not be rightly valued. 

Spite of the instances * before their eyes in the present ablo 
Ceylonese members of the local* legislature, Europeans in Ceylon 
often fird it difficult to imagine that dark-skinned gentlemen, 
habited somewhat differently from themselves, should possess states- 
inanlike ability, or be able by power of speqeh to take a good 
grasp of a subject, and reason logically upon it. As though 
facility of utterance and a logical mind were matters of dress ! 
It doth* not appear in Hansard, nor hath it ever been recorded in 
contemporary history, that the county members of the House 
cf Commons, who second the reply to the Queen’s speech, are 
®ore eloquent than other members of Parliament, although they 
rise to address the speaker in all the bravery of a Deputy-Lieute- 
i^auVs uniform, gorgeous and unique as that was before an order 
court changed the tapering swallow-tails Into the more de- 
corous lappets of a surtout coat ! Strong sticklers for the rights 
a-ud privileges granted to them, Ceylonese legislators would in 

B 1 
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all probability become; the pages of the Ceylon Hansard, for 
the past two years give ample evidence of this. Sturdy patriot- 
ism and not subservient time-servijg would, it may "safely be 
predicted, Ve the prevailing characteristic of the Ceylon House of 
Representatives. 

The material ^interests of the island, alike of European and 
Ceylonese, demand that legislative power to a greater extent than 
is now possessed, and a machinery which will work more smoothly 
and rapidly tlian the present, should be provided. Proof of 
this is seen in the backward state of many of the provinces, 
exclusively Ceylonese, and one of the most important parts 
of the island, the Jaffna peninsula in the north, being so com- 
pletely shut out from, the capital and the most progressive 
parts of the island as to seem almost a foreign land. It is a 
Tamil who suggests in the ne\/spapers tho placing of a mail cart 
on a road just completed, which would bring Jaffna within 
twenty-four hours* journey of Colombo, and it is a European 
Government which peremptorily refuses to do this. The conse- 
.quence of Jaffna? being thus shut off from the rest of the island is, 
that a groat part of her active’ people, the keonost in. the commu- 
nity, go across the “ silver streak,’* and tho Madras Presidency 
has* the benefit of their talents. To the European a reform is most 
urgently required. A remarkable illustration is afforded in the 
feeble and dilatory manner with which the home Colonial autho- 
rities have dealt with the subject of railway extension, while 

some one should bo hanged” ’for the criminal waste of time 
in regard to water works fod Colombo. It is impossible to fairly 
rule Ceylon from Downiiig-street, six thousand miles distant, ami 
it is little short of a crime to attempt it. Materially this is true. 
Socially and politically it is equally patent. After nearly eighty 
years’ occupation of the island only a miserably small sum is 
expended for educational purposes, and the system of education 
is not an iota ahead of what was taught in English grammar and 
day schools in the early part of the century. This would not 
have been the case Jiad the inhabitants been given more power 
in council : proof Jhat this is no mere assertion made at raiulom 
may be found in one fact. As soon as the gansabhawa ordinance 
gave the people control over education, they established schools 
with great rapidity for girls as well as for boys ; made attendance 
compulsory on pain of fine, with the further punishment that 
if the parent continued contumacious he should be deprived of 
his vote for the village council, and declared ineligible 
as an assessor in the tribunal to try breaches of communal la'J* 
On-lookers, strdek by the advanced position Ceylon has attained, 
compared, say with one of the Indian Presidencies, think there 
is great cause for gratulation. But when all the circumstances 
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are taken into consideration, the feeling should be one of shame 
that so little has been done. Twelve years under a Representa- 
tive Government, might be fjrusted to do as much as a generation 
of the present system has f^ccomplished. It may be not inappro- 
priate here to sketch the kind of assembly for whicli the colony 
is now ripe, placing as a porch to the edifice to be described, an 
abstract of the population of the various divisions of the land. 
luHhe distribution of seats, numbers have been kept in view' 
to some extent, though the proportion of existing ^hools has been 
considered. 


Colombo District ^ 

Population of Ceylon. 

Wester7i Province. 

i> 

. 578.721 

Sabaragamua District 


. 92,277 

Kegulla District 

... * 

. 106,287 

t* 

770,285 


Central Province. 


Kandy District 

•«« ... ...^ ^ ... 

. 268,432 

Matale District 


. 71,721 . ' 

Nuwam EliyjA District 

’ ... * 

. 36,181 

Badulla District 

... ... .«» 

. 120,000 


* 

495,340 

Galle District 

Southern Province. > 

> 

105,416 

Matara District 

«•« ••• ••• 

143,379 

Hambautota District 

... ••• ••• 

00,960 

3, 

• 

399,755 

Jaffua District 

Northern Province. 

246,185 

Manaar District 

... ... ... ... 

25,645 

Mullaitivu District 

... M* ••• 

10,058 


• 

281,788 

• * 

North-'Western Province, 


Kuninegala District 


. 207,885 

Bultalam District 

••• .j ••• 

01.199 



269,084 

Batticaloa District 

Eaetmi Province. 

> 

••• ••• 

93,220 

Trincomalee District 


20,070 



-I 113,290 

North-Central Province. 

Nuwera Ralawiva District 

58,972 

Aaniankaduwa 

••• ••• ••• j ••• 

4,768 

Demala Pattuwa 

•t* «t* ••• ••• 

6,980 

* 

70,720 
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Proposed House of Representatives. 

13 Officials, Heads of Departments, vfo., the Major-General, 
the Colonial Secretary, Quetn's Advocate, Auditor-Gene- , 
ral, Treasurer, Government Agents — Western, Central, * 
Southern, Northern, Eastern, North-Western, and 
North-Central Provinces ; Surveyor-General and Collec- 
tor of Customs. 

1 European, elected l>y Chamber of Commerce (Colombo 
anckGalle). 

5 Colombo, — (elected by people) representing European, Bur- 
gher, Tamil, Sinhalese, Moor and Malay Communities. 

1 Kandy (race indifferent). 

1 Galle ditto% 

1 Jaffna ditto. ‘ 

1 Dimbula, Dikoya and Maskeliya (ceffee districts). 

1 Uva ♦ ditto. 

1 Districts north of Kandy, including Kadugannawa and 
Kuruncgala on the west. 

1 Districts *oast of Kandy, including Hantane, Nilambe, 
Pussellawa, Ramboda, &c. 

VfesUrn Province, 

3 Colombo Dlstfict. 

1 Subaragfimuwa District. 

1 Kegalla ditto. 

Central Province, 

1 Kandy District. 

1 Matale ditto. 

1 Nuwera Eliya and Badulla. 

Southern Province, 

1 Galle District. 

1 Matara ditto. 

Northern Province, 

1 Jaffna District, including Manaar. 

1 Mullaitivo^ ditto. 

North-Western Province, 

1 Kurunegalitt District. 

Eastern Province, 

1 Batticaloa and Trincomalee. 

North-Central Province. 

1 Anaradhapura and District. 

41 in all, including Speaker, to be nominated from amoPg^^ 
the members. 
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The qualification for the franchise might be,— in Municipalities 
the contribution to municipal taxes ; in coffee districts, the 
managing or assisting in the,panagement of a coffee estate, such 
manager or assistant to be bver twenty-one years ofoage; while 
in out-lying districts, possession of property of a certain value, or 
payment of rates levied by local improvement boards, or having a 
vote for village councils, should constitute qualifications for a vote 
for the Legislature. A clause in the Charter granting some such 
scheme as has been shadowed forth, might permit thfsHouse year by 
year to add to the voting power of a district by permitting newly- 
constituted Gansabhawa voters to be added to the register. The 
union between town and village life and national affairs, could 
not fail to be in the best degree stimulating and healthily bene- 
ficial to the people.- A veto upon legislation might be placed in 
the hands of the Governor ; who, in his turn, would be responsible 
to the Home authorities, to whom he iwould send full minutes of 
proceedings. The present Executive Council, consisting of four 
chief officials, should be enlarged, having as many elected members 
as officials : these members should hold offipe forthree years only, . 
and, if Europeans, should have been in the island at least three 
years. The trovernor should not have a seat in the assembly,* 
but a Speaker should be selected. Salaries , should be given to the 
unofficial members of the Executive, who should hold portfolios 
of agriculture, and similar matters. Elections might be triennial,* 
and the sense of responsibility could then be brought promi- 
nently before the people, who also could not fail to benefit by the 
frequent communications which would- take place between members 
and their constituents. The representative of gay wisdom” in 
the House of Commons, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, addressing his consti- 
tuents recently, reminded them, that when members of the Lower 
House were dismissed from Westminster, the Queen sent them 
“to their duties in the country." He confessed he was puzzled to 
know w|jat these duties were : in his own case, for instance, as a 
county magistrate, the principal duty seemed to be to license one 


* It is lowering to the dignity of his chair round ind sitting with his 
the Queen’s Representative to take back to an Hon. member during 
part in tjjie often rougli give-and-take the whole tin^e he was speaking, 
style of oratory of such institutions. Further, the President became very 
Mixing in petty matters the vice- wroth, broke the rules of the House 
Jcgal office is not raiseii in esteem, in regard to the bill, and was only 
Governors are but men, and they restored to his wonted composure by 
*iaturally take much interest in asking the Senior Member to tempo- 
public measures. Amongst the tra- rarily occupy the chair, whilst he 
uitions of the present House is one went to one of ,tbe openv windows 
^hich tells of a Governor highly and watched somq military athletic 
offended at persistent opposition to a sports being carried out onp a maidan 
Government bill, deliberately turning near ! 
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set of people to make others drunk. The phrase quoted miglit 
be a reality in Ceylon, if only members of the right stamp were 
elected, and this would certainly if the case if the reform were 
initiated cojt amove. A member’s »*uty, so far as the purely 
Ceylonese constituencies were conceriied, would be only half-ful- 
filled by the three or four months’ legislation in the year. Pro- 
perly carried out a member would only do his duty when be made 
frequent visits to the people he represented, and thereby bring 
them into contapt with the civilization and progress of the age, in 
the active life of which, he would show they were taking a part. 
Oiven arrangements of the nature indicated, and ^theie would be 
provided, what is now greatly needed, vis., scope for the ambition 
of able men among the Ceylonese who, if thoy find their lawful 

aspirations checked, may U wart rather than qid in the solution 

of social and political problem* which Engjand m the East has to 
meet. At present the way, for advancement is not made plain m 

the manner indicated. . 

The cry is often uttered that, in matters of legislation, India 
wants rest. Perl^aps sj ; rest at least from ill-considered, injudi- 
“cious interference with the people, but it. is on the face of tlio 
remark monstrous to insinuate that English rule has been so 
beneficent from Cashmere to Comorin that her rulers may hence- 
forth “rest from their labours” for their “ works will follow them. 
.Nothintr is farth* from the truth in India, and nothing is less m 
accordance with fact in Ceylon. The last-named laud has mineral 
resources to develop, but they ate few : its wealth consists o its 
broad acres, and apart from the uppermost slopes of the higliest 
hills there is, perhaps, not more than-a huudfed thousand acres 
which could not be made annually to yield produce, ^ 

tracts of cultivable lauds, supplied with tanks reared and ht or 
use, or needing only very slight additioiifi to make available oi 

storage of water, w.aiting to be colouised : this wi I never be done 
under the present system of rule. Under a popular Government 
what is desiderated might be accomplished ; it is as certain as any- 
thing actually unattaincd can be that it would bo done, ims « 
the odIv wav in whi(5h rich results would be seen to follow iioi 
™re gL™..J»Ugl..e.rfp»li., of ..le. W,th tl„»p «; 
maining as they are, while there is some cause for coiigrajn^n 
at what has been done, there is more occasion for regret and sba 
that BO much lies unattempted. 


Rkcapitulation and Conclusion. 

The whole cash, from a material point of view, for j 

meat of wider and more popular institutions, may be show 
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figures The present council was established in 
ISJ-l . if suitable for the state of things existing then, it is unsuit- 
able now. livery single itenl in tlie “ Statistical Review of the 
Progress of Ceylon, appeuaed to the Blue Book shows this, as 
will cippcftr iioiTi confipariog’ tlio following returns ; 
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Ihis marvellous development, as'great for an Asiatic colony as 
the rise of Chicago or Melbourne in American or Ancrlo-Saxoa 
communities, demands better treatment than it at present receives 
from the Colonial Office. Nothing more nor less than the measure 
of freedom which fathers give their sons- when the latter are too 
old to be kf^pt at-, homo. Not thaft Ceylon, as a consequence of 
gi'eatcr freedom, is likely to desire to break away altogether from 
England: the rather would the bonds which connect her with 
the British dominions be riveted. The diverse races in the island, 
instead of seeking to hav« dominance one over the other, are beinc^^ 
drawn together to think and act as the people : the distinctive 
race-names are giving place to the comprehensive and descriptive 
appellation of Ceylonese. It is not possible to conceive of a time 
when British agricultural interest in Ceylon should cease. It 
IS too pro/itable to be given up by those engaged in it, as is 
sometimes urged would be the case, were justice done to the 
people in the manner indicated in this paper. An English 
governor will, necessarily, rule whilst connection with Great 
Britain 43 kept up. Compensation may be found probably in 
^eylonese attaining high honours in the Imperial Parliament, or 
oeiug even sent to rule distant provinces of the federated consti- 
tution of the future. Experience proves that Jt is not wise to 
tuake local magnates supreme local rulers. 

. |o sum up, the contentious of this paper may be formulated 
tu the following propositions, which, it is hoped, have to some 
extent, been proved, and which show the desirability for those 
ho have the power to grant reform, not to be slack in well-doing, 
justice and generous dealing stave off agitation and bring 
Jiirs as they are in concert with institutions which have vet to 
created. It is maintained — 


* Estimated. 
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(a) That the interests of the island suffer grievously from 
the, necessity for referring everything to Downing-street for de- 
cision ; 

(b) Thai full justice is not done to the island, because those 
most acquainted with its wants are denied a share in its govern- 
ment ; 

(c) That, with almost unexampled opportunities, all progress 
save that which is material has been comparatively slow and 
intermittent: much has been done, vastly much more might have 
been accomplished ; 

(d) That the people of the land have displayed an astonishing 

fitness for self-government, and that, therefore, the duty of the 
English rulers is to recognise the manhood it has developed, and 
give fair play to the qualities it has been the means of bring- 
ing forth ; 1 I 1 

(e) That the experiment of ruling the East through the pooplo 

of Eastern lands will, of necessity, have to be made ; and that a 
better theatre than Ceylon for the inception of the new rule, 
catmot be conceived, the action of the people themselves having 
already taken the proposal out of the region t>f experiment j and 

(f) Opportunity calls for action. 


Wm. DIGBY. 



POETRY THE ROYx\L ASCETIC AND THE HIND. 
Fbom the Vishnu Purana. B. II. 0. XIII. 

Maitreta, 

Of old thou gav’st a promise to relate 
The deeds of Bharat, that great hermit-king : 

Beloved Master, now the occasion suits> * 

And I am all attention. 

Parasaka. Brahman, bear. 

With a mind fixed intently o^ his gods 
Long reigned in Saligram of ancient fame, 

The mighty monarch of the wide, wide world. 

Chief of the virtuous, neverdn his life 
Harmed he, or strove to harm, bis fellow-man, 

Or any creature sentient. But he left 
His kingdom in the forest-shadestto dwell, 

And chapged his sceptre for .a hermit’s staff, 

And with ascetic rites, privations rude, 

And constant prayers, endeavoured to attain 
Perfect dominion on his soul. At morn, 

Fuel, and flowers, and fruit, and holy gUss, 

He gathered for oblations ; and he passed 
In stern devotions all *bis other hours ; 

Of the, world heedless, anddts myriad cares, 

And heedless too of wealth, and love, and fame* 

Once on a time, while living thus, he went 
To bathe where "through the wood the river flows : 

And his ablutions done, he sat him down 
Upon the shelving bank to muse and pray. 

Thither impelled hy thirst a graceful hind, 

Big with its young, came fearlessly to drink. 

Sudden, while yet she drank, the lion’s roar, 

Feared by all creatures, like a thunder-clap 
Burst in that solitude from a thicket.nigb. 

Startled, the hind leapt up, and from her womb 
Her offspring tumbled in the rushing stream. 

Whelmed by the hissing waves and carried far 
By the strong current swoln by recent rain, 

The tiny thing still struggled for its life. 

While its poor mother, in her fright and pain, 

Fell down upon the bank and breathed'her last. 
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Uprose the hermit-monarch at the sight 
Full of keen anguish; with his pilgrim staff 
He drew the new-born creat/ire from the wave ; 
’T.wae panting fast, but life was in it still. 

Now, as he saw its luckless mother dead, 

He would not leave it in the woods alone, 

But with the tenderest pity brought it home. 

There, in his leafy hut, he gave it food, 

And tally nourisoed it with patient care. 

Until it grew in stature and in strength, 

And to the forest skirts could venture forth 
In search of sustenance. At early morn 
Ahenceforth it hsed to leave the hermitage 
Tnd with the shades of evening come' again, 

And in the little courtyard of the hut 
Lie down in peace, 'unless the tigers fierce, 

Prowling about, compelled it to return 
Earlier at noon. But whether near or far, 
Wanderfng abroad, or resting in its home, 

The monarch-hermit^s heart was With it still,' 

Bound by affection’s ties ; nor could he think 
Of anything besides this little hind, 

His nursling. Though a kingdom he had left, 

And children, and a host of loving friends, 

Almost without a tear, the fount of love 
Sprang out anew within his blighted heart, 

To greet this dumb,' weak, helpless foster-child. 

And so, whene’er it lingered in the wilds, 

Or at the 'customed hour could not return. 

His thoughts went with it ; **And alas !” he cried, 
“ Who knows, perhaps some lion, or some wolf, 

Or ravenous tiger with relentless jaws 
Already hath devoured it, — timid thing ! 

Lo, how the earth is dinted with its hoofs, 

And variegated. Surely for my joy 
It was created. When will it come back, 

And rub its budding antlers on my arms 
In token of its love and deep delight 
To see my face? The shaven stalks of grass, 

Kusha and kasha, by its new teeth clipped, 

Bemind m^ of it, as they stand in lines 
Like pious* boys who chant the Samga Veds ^ 

Shorn by their vows of all their wealth of hair.” 
Thus passed the monarch-hermit’s time; in joy, 
With smiles upon his lips, whenever near 
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His little favourite ; la bitter grief 

And fear, and trouble, when it wandered far. 

And he who bad abandoned ease and wealth, 

And friends, and dilarest ties, and kingly power, 

Found his devotions broken by the love * 

He had bestowed upon a little hind 

Thrown In his way by chance. Years glided on. , 

And Death, who spareth none, approached at last 
The hermit-king to summon him away ; 

The hind was at his side with tearful eyes** 

Watching his last sad moments, like a child 
Beside a father. He too, watched and watched 
His favorite through a blinding film of tears, 

And couldl, not think of the Beyond at hand, 

So keen he fejt the parti^^g, such deep grief 
0 crwhelmed him for the cr^ture ho had reared. 

To it devoted was his last, last thought, 

Reckless of present and of future both ! 

Thus far the^pious chronicle, wlit of'old 
By Brahman sage ; but we, Vho happier, live 
Under the holiest dispensation, know 
That God is Love, and not to be adored 
By a devotion born of stoic pride, 

Or with ascetic fites, or penance hard, 

But with a love, in chf^racter, akin 
To His unselfish all-including love. 

And thetefore little can we sympathise 
With what the Brahman sage would fain imply 
As the concluding moral of his tale. 

That for the hermit-king it was a sin 
To love his nursling. What ! A sin to love! 

A sin to pltyl Rather should we deem 
Whatever Brahmans wise, or monks may hold, 

That he had sinned in casting off all love 
By his retirement to the forest-shadee ; 

For that was to abandon duties high, • 

And, like a recreant soldier, leave the post 
Where God had placed him as a sentinel 

This little hind brought strangely on his path, 

This love engendered in his withered heart, 

This hindrance to his rituals, — mightf these not 
Have l^en ordained to teach him? Call him back 
To ways marked out for him by Love divine ? 

And with ft mind less self-willed to adore 1 
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Not in seclusion^ not apart from all, 

Not in a place elected for its peace, 

But in the heat and bustle of the world, 

'Mid sorrow, sickness, sufferpg and sin, 

Must he still labour with a loving soul 
Who strives to enter through the narrow gate. 

‘ TORU DUTT. 

mh July, 1876. 

mr. 



SINJATEGONE. 

Here where the pies are peaceful. 

Here where all clamours cease 
And life is cool and easeful 
Of half its miseries, 

I turn from codes and cases 
To dream of distant places 
And pleasant plans and places 

Across the sultry seas. 

Fm sick of act and section, 

And ne^er ending quest 
Among the oo'ude collectm 
Of methods to molest : • 

Each hour and minute galls me. 

Each petty plaint appals me 
But one desire enthrals me— » 

Desire for utter rest, s 

« 

Here w'here the weak winds wander 
1 lie in blank repose, ' 

Nor care if leagues down yonder 
The town has’fire and foes ; 

Dacoits may prowl and pillage, 

A stream may swamp the tillage 
Or •flames consume a village ; 

To-day I dream and doze. 

^though one were strong and able 
He could not long abide 
The pitiless, unstable • 

Harsh fate which bids him hide 
The fever and the fetters, 

The frieiids and the forgetters, , 

The lean unlovely letters 
Which chafe and change and chide. 

Could death itself be duller 
Then thus decay among 
An alien clime and colour 
An alien time and tongue. 

To pine with drear persistence 
For aught to break the distance, 

' This hybrid half -existence 
Unsinging and unsung ? 
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Ah youthful friends and fancies 
Who loved to fable hero 
A realm of old romances j 
,With fame and fortune nfcar, 
One waft of English weather 
One scent of Scottish heather 
Is' worth the titled tether 
Which binds to Belvedere ! 


The "sun's gold disk is drooping 
Through a shower of golden rain, 

The purple trees are trooping 
Into darkness down the plain ; 

The last fdint shafts are streaming 
The last faint tints are gleaming' 

To-day is done with dreaming, 

To-morrow loil again. 

H. L. St. B. 


May, 1876 . ^ 
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1. —Vernacular Literature.* 


Bhubanmohini PratMd, Edited and published by Vovin Chan- 
dra Mukhopadhdya. First part Gupta Press. Sakavda, 1797. 

W E have heard that this book has been written by a Bengali 
lady. It consists of 20 poetical pieces. The poetry is 
Impassioned, and in tsome cases very graceful and delicate. It 
is generally weird and melancholy in its tone, and is sometimes 
very wild and vague. In many places it evinces want of taste and 
morbid fancy. There is considerable variety of metre combined 
ith great power of expression. Most of the pieces should havff 
Jen shorter than they are. 

, 

lensuration for Beginners^ with numerous Exampks. By F, 
Todhunter, M. A., F. R. S. Translated into Bengali by Raj Krishna 
Mookerjee, M.A. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & C^)., Publishers to 
the Calcutta University.* 1876. 

B ABU raj KRISHNA MOOKERJEE is well known in 
native literacy circlea Heisaihanof various talents. An 
ccomplished English and Bengali scholar, he has written some 
ood original poems, an historical novel, an admirable history of 
ieugal, and several school-books. He was a very valuable coutri- 
lutor to the Vanga Darsafia when that excellent periodical was in 
xistence, and some of his English essays afford ample proof of his 
ixtensive, acquirements in that language. We value bis scholar- 
'hip, but we value still more his labors in the cause of the education 
>f his own countrymen. His works on algebra* grammar, and the 
history of Bengal, are excellent as school-books, and tl)e book under 
jotice, though only a tran^tion, speaks well for himself, and will 
of iqimense use to Bengali boys receiving instruction in our 
schools. A knowledge of the principles of mensuration is indispen- 
sahle in a country where the land forms the chief source of the 
J^'oalth of its inhabitants ; and the present work will be of incalcu- 
^hle benefit to the country, especially when tlfe gurumahaakaya 
m many places ceased to teach the old rules of land-measure- 
in the old way. Babu Raj Krishna's laBprs in the cause 
I ois country's education deserve a grateful recognition, and 
'ight to satisfy everybody that the educated Hindu is not wanting 
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in sympatliy with the great mass of people who claim his owa 
nationality, 


jTAc VymaBayi ; or A Journal of Agriculture, Commerce ani 
Manufacture, Edited by Srinath Datta, Under-Graduate, 
London : Undhr the patronage of the Government of Beugal, 
VoL I. Nos. 1 and 2, Bhadra and Aswin, 1283 B. S. Bhowaui- 
pore. Priced at the Somprakas Press by Ki N. Chakravarti. 


W E hail the appearance of this periodical with immense plea^ 
sure. It is the first Bengali periodical of its kind iu this 
country; Its main object seems to be to discuss agricultural topics ; 
to compare the agricultCfral systems of England and India, and to 
point out how Indian agriculture could be improved and render- 
ed more profitable than it is at' present. The object is extremely 
good, and Babu Srinath Datta seems to be the man among the 
natives of India who is best fitted to accomplish it. For he has 
‘lately returned from England after making a practical study of the 
agricultural system of that country. The first two numbers of his 
journal are supremely interesting, and are characterised through- 
out by sound common sense and a thorough appreciation of the 
peculiar nature of Indian agriculture. He does not think tliat the 
English system agriculture can be transferred bodily into ludia 
Hois of opinion that that system, if adopted in this country, ought 
to be largely modified. And this is just what any sensible man 
would say who takes note of the striking difference in the physical 
and climatic conditions of England and India. . Considered in this 
light Babu Srinath Datta's journal is eminently practical. 

That Indian agriculture is not iu a satisfactory condition is proved 
by the fact that, whereas a biga of land produces about 8 to V) 
maunds of wheat in England, in India it produces no more tnan o 
maunds of that valuable article of 'food. That this agriculture is sus* 
ceptible of very great improvement is proved by the fact that a bu* 
ropean gentleman, who cultivated wheat on a small scale in or new 
Cawnpore, was able to raise 6| maunds of wheat— more than i 
the English qua^itity— on each biga, and to clear on the whole 
profit of 50 per cent, upon his total qjiilay. But the impoi 
question now arises, who is to improve Indian agriculturCj? 
Srinath Datta does not formally discuss this question, an 
little that he does say about it seems to us to show an 
appreciation of its difficulty and importance. He thinks tna 
law relating to enhancement of rent prevents the Indian ^ 
increasing the productive ^ower of his land. This is, we tnm , 
error. For the Indian rent-law specially precludes enhance 
of rent when any improvement has taken place through the ag ^ 
of the r4yat himself. The true cause of ag^ iCuUural negieeb 
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a» the r^yat is concerned, lies far deeper than is usually imagined. 
The Indian r4yat— a creature of superstition and a slave of custom- 
dislikes change. The Indianu-ayat, oppressed too long and too 
cruelly, is a demoralised tlnng — timid, lifeless, apathetic — that 
shrinks from enterprise. The Indian rayat is poorer than the poor 
—he is eternally indebted to the Zaniindar or th§ maliajun. He 
is not the man to improve the country’s agriculture— at least to 
take any important initiative. There is, however, a large class of 
people in this country who occupy a status In society far higher 
than that of the r^yat, who do not live exactly from hand to mouth, 
and who, as Idkherajdars, maurusidars and mocururldars, possess a 
very substantial interest in the soil. This is the class from which vil- 
lage schools in this country are chiefly recruited, and we think that, 
if hope lies anywhere, it lies here. At present the children of 
this class receive au essentially literary education, which creates a 
distaste for agricultural pursuits aud gives a rude shock to 
agricultural instincts and traditions. We thiuk that, if the 
system of education in the village schools were so framed as not tq 
destroy but to foster and strengthen the .agricdltural traditions 
of the class which chiedy ropreseiiteifl on their rolls, the ri§ht 
frame of mind could be obtained and the most essential condition 
secured for elBfecting a wholesome change in tie economic aspect of 
the country. The alteration proposed might be effected without 
imparting a technical character to our village schools. A book or 
two, describing the uses and profitableness of agriculture in easy 
I and popular language, might serVfe the purpose. And such a book, 
hvritten by Babq,SriDath Datta, would be eminently successful in 
^parting a healthy tone to the Bengali mind at a time when it 
eceives the^trainiug which is chiefly answerable for the fortunes 
f ail entire life. 

What we have said dofts not exhaust the question. But our 
pace is limited. 


Wpa-Wirwn. Calcutta. Printed by Kali Kinkara Chakravarti, 
at the Valmiki Press. 1283 B. S. * 

I 7E have read this bc^ with profound Interest, for It has been 
VV •written by a ^ung Bengali lady, * Our information 
'figarding the authorship is of the most reliable character, and we 
honestly impart it to our readers as one which is unimpeach- 
|hly correct. Well, this book by a Bengali girl is an extremely 
'^editable performance. Let us see what it is.» It is a novel des- 
®ibing the story of the extinction of India’s liberty in conse- 
j^euce of the defeat of Frithwl-Raj in the battle* of Thaneswara.^ 
shall briefly tell the story. Frithwi-Raj, Klcflg of Ajmir, is 
upon the throne of Delhi in accordance with a bequest 
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made by his grandfather who preferred him to his elder cousin 
Jaickavdm, King of Kanauj. He has an only daughter Usdvati 
— beautiful both in mind and body— isvho loves Kalyan Sing tlie 
eldest son< of Samara Sing, King of Chitore. But the hand of 
Usdvati is also coveted by an ambitious and designing young man 
named Vijaya, the only son of Friihwi-Rajs able and devoted 
minister. Vijaya wants Usdvati, because Usdvati, as PritlmU 
Eafs only child, can give him the throne of Delhi. But Ubdvitli 
does not wasst Vijaya, In an interview which takes place be- 
tween the high-souled princess and the crafty youth, and wliicii 
has been described by the fair authoress of Dipa-nirwan ^vith 
great tact and ability, the former communicates her resolution 
to the latter .in a manner which looks like a mild but 
decisive clencher. The disappointed youth oonceives from this 
moment an implacable hatred for Umvati,a\id her lover Kalyan 
Sing, and vows eternal vengeance against both. To poison 
the deep and sacred love which has sprung up between tlie 
princess and the prince, Vijaya has recourse to some very wicked 
machinations in which with inconceivable hypocrisy and un- 
fathomable villany he cnijiloys as bis /tool a simple, artless 
and love-inflamed girl named Goldp, the beloved companion 
of Usdvati and sister of (Jhdnd Kavi the renowned soldier, 
poet and patriot. And to obtain the throne of Delhi be 
becomes a traitor to his country, bjs father and bis king, 
and secretly pledges his service to Muhammad Ghori, who 
has now invaded India for the second time. The two plots 
succeed remarkably ; the first in virtue of Vijaya's masterly 
villany, the second in virtue of that villany coupled with Fate, 
which, however, proves in the end as much hostile to Vijap 
as it is to India all through the progress of the momentous 
events which finally culminate in tlm terrible catastrophe of 
Thaneswara. Goldp — simple and ♦artless but furiously enamoured 
of Vijaya — believes Vijaya's professions of love, and agrees to act 
as she is bid. Guided by Vijaya^ she informs Kalyan that UsdvaU 
loves her own lover ; and though Kalyan is slow to believe this, 
be is soon made ‘the witness of a spectacle which to one not 
behind the arcllfiend’s screen is in^testable proof of false* 
hood, perfidy and. poison. This ocmir proof is furnished by 
Oddp at a meeting between Kalyan and Usdvati, which bas 
been described with exquisite art. Tho result of this interview 
is an indignant and scornful repudiation of Usavati by Kaly^ 
But the shock is tQO strong for the tender she faint^» 

falls upon her marble floor, receives a severe wound in her head, 
gets fever accompanied with a coma from which there is no con- 
scious awaking ‘ except for one brief interval, and which after 
subsisting for a long time quietly merges into eternal sleeps 
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just at the moment when the dagger of treachery is found pierc- 
ing India's Liberty on the plain of Thdneswara. But Golap, 
simple and love-inflamed though she be, has after all a good soul. 
Slie repents as soon as as she finds that things have taken a seri- 
ous turn with her favorite Usdvati, She hastens to Kalyan with 
call the letters which Vijaya has written to her.. The villany is 
proved. But alas ! it has already done its fatal work. Between 
the infliction of the blow and the discovery of the plot there has 
not been a moment of time for explanation and apotcgy. Kalyan 
can -only grieve and curse himself and die in battle for a speedy 
union in Heavcti with the spirit of her who has perished for him 
on earth, resigned and uncomplaining and with a universe of faith 
in his love. Goldp is a miserable maniac nil the rest of her life. 

The political plot* runs thus. Vijaya is entrusted by his father 
with the duty of going round to all the princes and chiefs of Hin- 
dustan as an envoy from Fnthwi-RaJ inviting co-operation and 
support in the impending struggle with the Muhammadans. 
VIjiiya represents the situation of his sovereign in terms which 
excite little enthusiasm and produce much delay 'and irregularity 
in the sending of, auxiliaries to Dcf’iM. He next enters the Mos- 
lem Camp and strikes up an infamous bargain with Muhammad 
Ghori for the throne of Delhi as the price of his trcacheiy. Fate 
continues to favour his plans from this moment, ‘^'or Chdnd Kavi, 
who now comes to the Moslem Camp as a spy and sees and hears 
all that passes between Vijaya and Miihanimad Qliori, is him- 
self detected and imprisoned.* And, again, when a Hiudu and a 
Muhammadan ar« overheard some tinle later on the top of a hill 
during a conversation implying treachery on the part of llio former, 
and PraJVidvati the wife of Chdnd Kavi and her companion 
Mlavdld, who have heard this conversation whilst on their way to 
Delhi to concert measures Tor Chdnd Kavi's rescue, communicate 
this information to Kinin Sing^ Samara Sing's youngest son, who 
is also travelling from Delhi towards the Mo.dein Camp for Chdnd 
davi's sake, it so happens that Kirun meets Vijaya, tlie very Hindu 
has talked treachery without being recognjscd. And this cir- 
cumstance diverts Kirun from his intention of going personally to 
Delhi to inform Prithivi^^aj of what he has heard and leads to his 
entrustwg the traitor himself with that important business! Certain- 
I it looks something like a defect in the story that Kirun Sing, 

I ^vho learns that a Hindu has held treacherous consultation with a 
^hissulman, who encounters that Mussulman, and who meets a 
tiindu almost the very next moment at no great distance from the 
Piace of that encounter and that consultation, docs not even 
s^^spect that that very Hindu might be the perscfti whose conver- 
sation has been overheard. But what seems d defect is indeed 
m beauty of the story. For it Is a well-known though somewhat 
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mysterious fact that strange stupidity sometimes seizes the minds 
of men who are placed within the sombre shadow of a great ad- 
verse destiny. And this destiny leads to further mishaps in the 
present instance. For when Ravi Chandra is rescued by Kimn 
and informed of the adventure on the hill, he hastens towards Delhi 
to acquaint Prithwi-Baj with the circumstances of Vijaya s trea- 
chery, but is prevented by the circuitous nature of his journey 
frt^m reaching his destination in time. Thus the traitor's plot sue- 
cceds. The Hindus and Mussulmans meet on the plain of Thancs- 
wara. After a victorious struggle, the Hindus sink under trea- 
chery. They lose their greatest soldiers— Samara Sing and 
Kalyan Sing, worthy representatives of the royal house of Chitore. 
Prithwi-Raj, captured in war, dies a death full of glory to him- 
self and his race, full of shame and infamy to the barbarous 
Moslem. A slave-king sits on the throne of Yudhiathir and 

Yaumajaya, u 

A prison is the reward of the traitor Vyaya.^ 

Such, in short, is the story of Dipa-Nirwan ; and this story, 
"we are glad tosiay, ha,s been admirably told by the fair authoress. 
It' is not indeed free from d^iwcts and hitches. We think that the 
long story of Kirun Sing and Sailavdld, ^yitK all the charm and 
grace and poetry which belong to it, is an artistic blunder. It raises 
expectations which are not fulfilled. Characters whose promi- 
nence is surmishd at the outset, for whom the whole book seems 
to be intended, and with and around whom all events and 
personages are expected to be- connected and grouped these 
characte'rs, we say, dwindle into insignificant proportions are 
nearly lost in the shadow of new characters, become shorn ol aji 
their interest and importance, and are driven into distant ou - 
akirts where men and events influence them not and are little 
influenced by them. Kirun Sing and Sailavdld disappoint us, 
because they do not turn out tp be the hero and the heroine 
which their long early history promises to make of them. Ana 
this disappointment in the reader's mind indicates defect ot art 
in the author. Then, again, we cannot understand how VijV 
heard of Kalyan Sing's intention to see Usdvati on the day wtnen 
proved so fatal to the two lovers. The intention was tho^ 
of a sudden impul.se and the only persCn to whom it could n 
been communicated is Kimn Sing, But supposing this to Ui 
been done, communication to a third person was impossiui , 
because Kirun Sing did not leave his house and was do 
visited by any ong else, at least for such time as must na 
sufficed for Kalyan'a short and hasty walk to the palace, 
any rate, so short a time was not sufficient for the making or 
Inquiry and the- writing of a letter of instructions to Oolap, 
are aome more defects. But in spite of all its defects, P 
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Sirwan is a story admirably told. The intrigues of Vijaya have 
been unfolded with great skill and ability. The story of the war 
has been related with true epic fire — with great boldness of thought 
and great warmth of feeling? Prithioi-Raj' 8 address t^ his soldiers 
is a masterpiece. And the imagery in which Thaneswara is 
represented as a Smashan (burning ground), which gradually in- 
creases in size till it embraces all India from *the Himalaya to 
Cape Comorin, is truly weird and profound. With perfect pro- 
priety the story of the war on the side of the Hiridus has been 
invested with a devotional character, of which Samara Sing, the 
hermit-king, seems to be a colossal impersonation on the plain 
of Thaneswara, and which has greatly heightened the sublimity 
of the last Aryan struggle for the sovereignty of India. The 
love story has b<jen concluded with immense enthusiasm and 
and imaginative power. • 

We must say a few words rega’jding the female characSers in 
the story. is all spirit and no matter. And that spirit 

is only another name for purity, gentleness, veneration and love. 
She is also strong, though that strength is, all c£ the mind. Sfie 
feels deeply ; she wills strongly ; she cannot act. For sho 
is all mind and no* body. If sho had possessed a body she should 
have remembered the wound in her heacl, for she does not forget 
everything during her last illness. Perhaps that illness is only 
a paroxysm of lov^^ which scorns the miserable* knots and fetters 
of muscle and hone and prefers to dwell only in the loving souls 
of sympathetic men and sympathetic women. 

Sailavdld is a very interesting character. Young, lovely and 
beautiful, she is also gay, sprightly and humorous. She is like 
the poet's sky-lark which pours forth rapturous melody whilst 
flitting about like the tiniest thing in creation. In her childlike 
simplicity and sprightliness she looks very small and frivolous. But 
she has a heart which is as largp as it is deep. Whilst she is jesting 
there no knowing whether her heart is not burning with grief or 
melting with kindness and pity. She talks the language of a 
child to express the sentiments of a woman. She is also capable 
of action^ She has a courageous heart and rfn active spirit which 
in suitable circumstances might achieve greal practical results, 
In consequence of the defect in the story of Dipa-nirwaviy noticed 
^ilavdld never appears before us in that perfect form 
which she is capable of assuming, ’But if full scope for develop- 
ment were given to her she should combine in her own person the 
three admirable characters of Bankim CJiandra— MmaZini, 
yimald and Girijdyd. 

Prabhdvati is not a very marked character.* Ooldp has been 
already explained. 

One of the most charming features of Dipa^irwan is the 
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chaste poetry which pervades it. Our fair authoress has a fine 
eye for all that is good and beautiful and sublime around us, and 
her manner of telling is accordingly poetical from beginning to end. 
And the exoellence and perfection of lier taste Is amply attested by 
the exquisite grace, elegance, simplicity, music, and eloquence of her 
style. She speak? of great and sublime things in the simplest 
of words and in so far resembles her own Sailavdld. Perhaps 
this is the reason why without much necessity she has introduced 
Sailavdld into-iier story. It was her kind wish that her readers 
should know something about herself. 

The introduction proves the authoress to be a very learned 
student of Indian history and antiquities. Perhaps the excellence 
of her work is in a great <measure due to her extensive knowledge 
of her country's history. * 

W^have no hesitation in prorlbuncing this^ book to be by far 
the best that has yet beeu written by a Bengali lady, and we 
should no more hesitate to call it one of the ablest in the whole 
literature of Bengal. 

One word pareiflhetloally. It is usually thought by foreigners 
that^ the relation between t^iVsexes in this country is not what it 
should bo. The divine honors paid by the Hindu woman to her 
husband are believed to imply servitude. It is interesting to 
know the sentiments of an educated Hindu lady like the authoress 
of Dvpa-nirwan \n this important matter, Wfell, there are some 
words in the book before us which enable us to ascertain this. 
Chdnd Kavi joins his wife as soon as he is rescued, 
but is compelled to leave hertilmost immediately .^n order to carry 
the news of Vijaya's treachery to Delhi. Whereupon the fair 
authoress says 

?ir*i 

** PrabhdvcUi loses the jewel of jber head almost as .soon as sbe 
recovers it.” 

^ ^ (jewel of the head) — these are the identical 

words in which the uneducated and orthodox Hindu matron des- 
cribes her lord. 


S.— General Literature. 

Indian Mission Directory and Memorial Volame, By the Rev. 
B. H. Badley of the American Methodist Mission, [Lucknow, 
American Methodist Mission Press, 1876.] 

F rom the motto prefixed^to this little volume,— “ Where is 
boasting then 1 It is excluded,” — one might suppose that 
missionaries were so given to boasting that the editor bad to 
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exercise a very strict censorship in admitting their accounts of 
themselves, and that he had put this text as his apology on the 
title-page for excluding sej^-laudatory rhetoric, and compelling 
his unwilling brethren to make their autobiographies after the 
neat business-like style in which he has written his own. From 
the preface, however, we gather that though ,the editor found 
it necessary to exclude certain eulogistic notices, these were not 
autobiographical, but writteu by the friends of deceased mission- 
aries. On the contrary, he says that he found mAaionaries to bo 
mostly, as we should expect, very reticent in supplying infor- 
mation regarding their lives and labours. 

The book bears the appearance of having been compiled in 
too groat haste. A very superficial examination has discovered 
tons some inaccuraoies ; and the Evangelical lievieto, a much better 
judge than ourselves 'on this poiht, makes the same complaint. 
The accounts, too, of the different* Societies are very unequal, 
some being well written, some excessively meagre. A really 
good sketch of each Missionary Society would alone have made 
the volume useful and interesting. * * 

Criticism, howqver, ds disarmed i)y the editor's acknowfedg- 
meiit of the deficiencies of the volume, and his explanation of the 
difficulties of compiling it and getting it through the press. We 
should be very wrong not to be grateful to aqy gentleman who 
takes the trouble to provi4e us with useful volumes of this sort ; and 
the energy with which the American Methodists work their press 
is highly creditable to them,* and particularly gratifying in a 
country whore litprary pursuits labour under special disabilities. 

One thing which strikes us in looking through this directory 
is that it ^yould give an inadequate idea of the relative efforts 
of the Church of England and of Dissenting bodies in the Mission 
held; on this account that, although there are various Dissenting 
ministers who are much more engaged in English than in native 
work, they are all put down as missionaries, while there are 
some chaplains who do a good deal of work among native Chris- 
f^aus, and yet because they are chaplains, do not figure in this list. 
And so corresponding to this is the fact that, wjiilst the European 
Missionaries of the Church do not amount to one-third of the 
whole pumber at work in India, their converts are nearly half 
of tlie total of Protestant native Christians. When we mention 
that, notwithstanding this, only 31 out of 252 pages in the 
^Hssion Directory are allowed to the Missionary Societies of the 
^^rch, we think thitt it is evident that a superficial reader of 
volume would form an inaccurate idea of what the Church is 
doing ia the Mission field. 
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A Concise Dialionary of the Persian Langmge. By E. H. 
Palmer, M. A., of the Middle Temple, Batrisier-at-Law, Lord 
Almoner’s Reader and Professor of ^Arabic, and Fellow of St. 
John’s Cellege in the University of Cambridge. London; 
Triibner and Co., 1876. 

T his is a nlost bandy little dictionary, well and clearly 
printed as are all the productions of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, apd prepared (as far as we can judge) with the 
care and accuracy which we expect in Professor Palmer s works. 
It contains all the words to be found in the Qulistdn and the 
other text-books for the Indian Civil Service Examinations, and 
will doubtless bo largely vjped by Civil Service Candidates. 
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captain perceived his mistake. Still he made lig^ht of his enemy, 
and opening fire, in a very short space of time he inflictt d severe 
damage on tlje hnll, the rigging, and the masts of the Frenchman. 
Still rfnrcouf did not repl}^ It was his object to hoard, and lie 
endeavoured to manoeuvre in such a manner as to gam the port 
side of the Kent. When at length he had succeeded in this, he 
opened a trornondous broadside and musketry liio, then fasten- 
ing tlic grappling-intns he attached himself closely to his crjemy. 
Tlienceforward, from her superior lioight out of the water, the 
fire of the Kent could only pass over the dock of Ld'VonJhince. 

To climb on tlie enemy’s deck h)llowed by his crew, was a work 
of.’in ii'stMnt. After a desperate conflict the h'nglish were driven 
brldw, their fl;ig y/us hauled down, hut still they did not surreii- 
t]('r T1ic3 fiulit contiimed below in the batteries, nor was it until 
ro^isfance bad beedme useless that it ceased, and the Kent sur- 
rendered. ' 

In this battle the French had sixtodh men wounded, of whom 
tliico (liod (>f iiioir wounds The English lo.st seventy men killed 
and woundod,* Siireouf at once transported the greater part of 
lii-^ pi isoners, amongst whom was <he daflghter of the JMargrivve 
of Aiispaoli mariiod* to aA English geheVal, on hoard a three-masted 
C'M>ting vessel which opportunely came near enough to he captured ; 
tlion placing sixty of his men under an otlie’ter on board the Kent, 
sailed in company wdth her to the islands. H(\ arrived there ill 
Kovuiidxu’. TIutTO, too, lie rcc(?ived instructions to re-conduct the 
Coiijiince to France wdtli a view to her receiving a more powor- 
f'll armament, lie sailed with this object on the 2!)th January 
h^Ol, ami arrived ‘at La Uochelle on*tho iJili April following, 
liaving captured a Portuguese vessel, the Kbro, carrying 18 
tu’clve-pounders, on the way. 

Tli.it same year the brmf treaty of Amiens put a stop to hos- 
f'l'ties. {Snreouf tl leii married. Hut the war being resumed 
1803, the First Ooiisiil oii^*rcd him the commi.s.siou of post 
^'iptaiii (liapUdi/ie do vnissean) in lh(3 Fiench Navy, wdth tiie com- 
^‘J<'oid of two frigates in the liuiiau seas. In the interview which 
I'dlowed with the First Consul, JSurcouf would vnly accord a provi- 
|>ioiial acceptance of the offer. “ 1 am willing/’ he is repoited to 
‘‘iWt'said, “ to undertake the duty, provided I am made imlepemlent 
^‘1 «dl sftperior command, whether of the adnliral in ihe Indian 
or of any senior officer 1 may encounter,” The Eirst. (.■onsnl 
^k’f’lined lo grant him a power so excessive; hut stiiiek by his 
^•^Junioi jiiid pei-fectlyj[’ogni>ant of his n'pntation lie asked Ins 
^T'liion as to the policy by which the French N.^vy could he placed 
^^fcuch a footing as to cause the greatest injury^ to the English 

* James say.s about fifty-eight. • 
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The reply of Surcouf was eminently characteristic of tiie man ; 
“ If 1 were in your place” lie replied, “ I would burn all my lino of 
battleships; 1 would never deliver battle to the English fleets 
and squadrons. But 1 would construct and send into every sea 
frigates and light ships in such extraordinary numbers that tlie 
commerce of the enemy must be speedily annihilated,’'' Wapolcoa 
was then too mucli engaged with the project of the invasion of 
England, rendered aboitive by the misconduct of Villencuve, to 
depart so maikedly from the established traditions of naval warfare ; 
but he did neft* the less appreciate the intelligent ideas of the bold 
Bailor, lie conferred upon him the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

Until the year 1800 Suicouf lemained in France, living on his 
savings, and sending out privateers commanded by his friends 
and relations. But in' I8()G he became tired of inaction. 11c 
panted again for life on the Indian seas. He accordingly in 
that year had built under his own supeiinteudence a vessed to 
carry I'ighteeii guris and a dew of 192 men. In this ship, which 
bo called the lleveaant, he sailed from St. Malo for the Indiiiu 
waters oji the 2nd March 1807. 

The islatuls were .eached, without any adventure worthy of 
note, on the lOtli June, ^So great was the consternation in 
Calcutta on the news that this famous ciuiser was on his way 
once again to the mouths of the Ganges, that the rewaid of a 
lakh of rupees, was oilered hy the English Government for his 
capture. * But undetericd by this, Surcouf, ou the 3rd Septonihtr, 
sailed for bis destination. On the 2()th of the same moutli lie 
arrived off Vizagapatain. The same day he capUiied the 
TrafolgaTy a mei chant ship laden with rice and carrying twelve 
guns, and the Mauf/Ies with a similar cargo and carrying foiirtceu 
guns. + 111 the next few days the Admiral A'plin, the 

the Iluvtei', the Forfiine (previously capluied from the Funeli), 
and the /S'acw.s stnick their flags to liim. Sucli was tlie terror lio 
inspired that the Ooveinor-Geuerivl in Council placed on all the 

*I have been uiiablo to discover Mr. Nicliol, who would appear to 
the actual order; but the Indian liave been a person of some cuii'i* 
join lulls foi’ 1S07 and 1808 abound deration. 8iibHeqiiently Mi. Nidwt 
with complaints of the injuiics cuii.sed managed to ull'eet his escajiu m 
by SuHien to the Ihitish trade. The maimer, says tlie Annual 
A’aatic Annual Jlcifskr records in fair and honourable, yet 

October 1807 that tho lohses in the likely to cause gi eat irritation 

value of captuied ships in the pieced- couf. Yet tlie French captain won 
ing 3ix weeks, amounted to thirty not allow his feelings to inUiivi^ 
laklis of rupees, with what he considered to he ‘ 

fTlie AHiaiic Ahmiul Register to propriety. Bo took the 
(1808) states th.at these vessels were opptirtunii.y of forwarding to 
insuiod for 1,50,000 rupees each ; that British Uuverumenl the "hole ot 
Burcouf sent thivr crews on shoie personal profierty left by Mr. 
delaiuiug only the captains, and ou board his ship. 
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voRSols fiiichorod in the Hughli an embargo to be biiuling as loirg 
as Surcouf might remain in the Bay of Bengal. 

Hearing of this order Snreouf took an eastern course. On the 
lOth Novomhor lie sighto'^ three Indiamen conveying troops. 
Xlio=;e he avoided. But the next day he ca])turod* * * § the 
phidmvour,* laden witli .salt; and two days later the Colonel 
Macdobi/.f On the 12th D(>cember, returning fj-orn the Burmo.se 
water.s, to wliicli he had repaired without making a capture, he 
Avas chased, ineff'Ctnally, by a man-of-war and a corvette. Two 
(l;iys later ho captured two biig.s, + from whose matters he leariKid 
ilijit the embargo had been taken otT the P]ng!i.sh ves.spl.s in tlie 
Bu^ddi. On the 17th lie captured the Sir William Barroughs 
of 700 tons, laden with teak, and bound from Kangoon to 
Calcutta. Ho sent her to the islands. *Karly on the morning 
of the third subserjiicnt day he found him.self within cannon- 
shot of an English nraii-of-war. •i’he smallest indication of fear 
would have lost him. But Surcotff was quite equal to the 

occasion. He steadily pursued hi.s cour.se, unque.stioncd and 
ninnoli'sted, his true ctiaracter unsuspected, and he soon sailed 
out of sight. A few days later he captuned a Portugue.se vessel, 
the Orienfe^ and a, fine ship under keab colour.s, but whosi^ papers 
attested her to be English property. Both these ve.ssels were 
likewi.so despatched to the islands.^ llw crew being reduced 
to 70 men, and ho having leceived intellig(;nco lliat a new 

Englidi frigate had arrived with the express mi.Sbion to capture 
him, Surcouf resolved to follow his prizes thither. Cha.sed, though 
incflectnally, by an Englush mah-of-war, he nriived at Port St. 
Louis on the 31.st January 1808, efud found that all his prizes 
had .safely preceded him. 

Surcouf shortly aftenvard.s set out for France in a ves.sel 

called the Ckarks\\ with a cargo valued at live millions of 

hancf?. His vessel, the ^ after a short cruise under 


* Surcouf a.scprtaiiicd tliat thi.s 
vpsRel belonged to the ca))taiii who 
iiii.s navigating her, and that she was 
tJot iiiRiired. With a rare generosity 
lip restored her to her owner uncou- 
‘litionally. 

jFioni the Colonel Macavhg^wx- 
cciif tool? 1,440 bottle.s of claiet, some 
^ppcio and some gunpowder. He 
reatore<l her to her owner for 
tho same rea.son which had proni])ted 
ais restoration of the New Endeavour. 

i These brigs were restored to 
oiPir owners. 

§ Thither also had been despatched 
the captures not specially referred 


to in the text, except tlie Admiral 
ApUn^ shipwrecked «)n the Coro- 
mandel coast, (lie JIuufrr, wdiieli lie 
abandoned, aijd tlie Success which he 
burned. 

j| The Charles was an old frigate 
called La Semillante, worn out in 
service, and sold for the purposes of 
conimorce. 

H 'J’lie fate of the Bevenant was cu- 
riou.s. After a short crni.se under the 
command of Potier, in which .she c.ap- 
fiireda Portuguese frigate, the Conce- 
qdo de San Antonio, pieiced for 04, 
and carrying 54 gfuis, she was taken 
up by the Governor, added to the 
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her first lietitenant, Potter, had been taken up hy tlie Governor, 
General Decaeii, for the defence of the islands, and there appearod 
to ho no ehunce of a further cruise in the Indian waters,* He 
re.ached St. Malo on the 5th Februars, 1809. In a few days ho 
went to Pwis where he received a flattering reception from the 
Minister of Marine. . 

His active life on the sea was now terminated. J he capture 
shortly afterwards hy the Hritish of the Isles of France and Ih.nr- 

lion toiultMl very much to shut out tlic Froncli ciuiscrs fioui tlie 

liidinu s(3f\s rtMTurcouf coiitiuuod iievcrllieleRs durln^^ tlie wiw to 
arm aiul fit out privateer.^, f Whim peace came he (Icvoted liim- 
self to maritime commerce, to agriculture, and to shootm^^ 

Surcouf died in 1827. France,” writes M. Omat, in Ins 
admirable biography, “ l/)st in him a distinguished warrior ; t ie 
naval service one of her bravest captains ; ,aiid St. Male, lii.s 
native town, an illustrious offstpring. ^ Whdst the tears ot the 
unfortunate proclainKsl bis ^charity, his fellow-citizens telt (ho|)ly 
the loss thev had sustained. Their regrets were a last hoiiuieo 
tp the mail wdioho enterprise, as a sailor, had astonished the woi hi, 
and who, as a 'trader, had benefited all the industries ot ilio 
couhtrv wliich he idolised,> -It would be difiicult to add a won 
to tbis^donuout eulogy. It may perhaps, however, he penmttd 
to add tliat iii liini died, the ino.st formidable and most succi s.diil 
maritime adventurer the Engliaii bad ever cucouiitered m the 
ludiau seas. 


ir 


A coTitomporavy, a fellow-townsman, ami almost to Iho s:nM 
extent a destroyer of Kneiish commerce on the Indian waters, u.is 
Fran 9 ois Thomas Lemcme, who.se .adventures 1 am now alimit 

^'^Korn *lu 17G.3 at St. Malo, IjornGmo enrolled himself .as a volun- 
teer oil hoard the privateer the Prince lie 3Iombany, commam Mi 


French Navy as a corvette of ±2 «?una, 
and ic-nained the Jcnxi. In lhi.s new 
foiTU she sailed with an envoy and flea- 
patches for the Persian Gnlf, c.a}»tnie(l 
tlie schooner Swallow whh 2,r)00 dol- 
lars ftii hoard her, anO the Janet, a 
sinall country craft, hut had herself 
to succaiiib to the Modeste, a fri{j:itc 
offueatly superior force, wiiich she 
hatl approachcfl in the Itelief thar, she 
was a merchant shij). The Jena was 
added to the En<,di9h Navy, under 
the naoie of tlie , Victor. — Asiatic 
Annual llegistcr. 

James stiilea that the Moaesto car- 


I’ied 30 guns ; and the Jena 18. 

[>f these, together with lier 
lieiicoop.s, and spars, she tlirew over- 
board in her attempt to escape. 

♦ As I am not writing a 
Surcouf, I do not propose to o n j 
upon the subject of his disjnires 
the Governor, especially as the ' 
peror Napoledii gave a decision m 
favour. ,.1 

t Amongst the most ^nccessfui (h 

his privateering ventures weie ^ 

Auqu&te, the Dorade, the A 

the Edonrd, the Kspndon, 
de Caeiif ihaAdolphcy aud the I 
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by one Boynard. This was during tlie war for the independence 
of the United States, when opportunities offered to the sons of 
Jhittany and of Nornianriy to prey ufmn the commerce of tlie 
great rival of Franco. The^ cruise of the Prince de Momhtny 
^vas not altogether fortunate. She took, indtuMl, some,, rnmehant- 
iiu'D, but she was forced herself to succumb to an Etiglish fj igate, 
“and it was in the prisons of Great Hiitain/' says M. Gallois, 
“ih.'it Lemcme learned, in his early y<‘uth, to hate with a hatiod 
'‘altogether national the islanders whom he was destined later 
<^)fr('n to encounter and to overcome.” 

Rtdeased from bis British prison by the treaty of Versailles, 
Lcineine continued his seafaring life. He Imppened to be at the 
Jhle of France in 1703 in command of a small transport brig, 
the, JltrnndeJIe, wlien (he inttdiigence arrived that war had been 
(kclared between Fumcc and Ejigland. Instantly Lememe trans- 
foinied the Illrondelle into a {.rivateer. He armed her with 
twelve four-pounder carronades, and manned her with eighty men. 
Ill addition to these, volunteers pressed forward to serve under 
him ; of titem, iiowever, he conid fake only tliiity. , 

Tims aimed and manned. Lomeme snilc^l from* islands in 
July 1703, taking tli(Mli’(iection of the -Indian Ocean. On the h^th 
August, he encountered and carried by boarding a Dutch corvette 
C'lri'jiiig eighteen iiinc-pounders, called Tlf^ Good Werwaf/ting, 
ll IS ndated that before Lemomc had been able to lay the lUr- 
nuhlla along.side her poweiful opponent, the fire from the latter 
liad .so damaged the Fiench privateer, that one of her officers 
reiiiaiked to the captain that the enemy’s fire would sink her. 
‘That’s jn.st what J want,” rerjiaik»»d Lemome, “we shall be 
’’hligcd then to put our feet on the decks of that one.” Immediately 
athawaids Jje hronght the lUrondellc alongside and boarded. 

Niue days later, in company rvitli and aided by bis prize, 
Daiieine attacked, and after a contest of foity minutes, captured 
tliu William Thesudy a large Dutcli Indiaman, pimce.d for sixty, 
h'lt carrying only forty guns. With these two prizes Lememe 
t'^'biriicd to the islands. 


Ho did not stay there long. Transferred from the Hirondelle 
the Villa da Bordeaux, carrying 32 gnh.s and having on 
hoard a crew of 200 men, Lememe started again in the month 
Octojier for liis old cruising ground. Pioceeding direct to 
^'•lu.ura, he stormed the fortificatioiis of Padang, one of the 


^^huitawi islands close to tlie mainland, and seized all the ship- 
lying off it. Obtaining most advantageous terms from 
Dutch Governor,"' he cpdtted Padang, livs ship well laden 
th(* products of the expedition, i\nd returned to the Jsle of 
l-^uice, capturing on his way a Portuguese mercliantmau, the 
Sacramento. The share of the plunder acciaing to Lememe 
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frnm f.liis expedition amounted to eleven hundred thonsaiid 
francs, equal to ,£441,000 sterling. 

In the Ampkitvde, of whicli he next took command, Lemeino 
made several rich captures ; but of ^ the particulars I have born 
unable to obtain a record. Transferred again to L’Uni, ennv- 
ing twenty guns and a crow of 200 men, he became the terror of the 
Indian seas Slip is r(‘ported to have captured in lier shoit oini'?e 
six merchantmen, two of which carried very valuable cargoes 
and four native grabs * all laden with specie. Lememe, however 
having placeiVi.isufficient prize crews on board these, the Mophdis, 
who had originally manned them, rose upon and killed thoir 
captors. Amongst the letters found on the body of the ciru'f 
oliicer was one from Lemi^me to the owners of L'Uuiy in winch 
he announced his intention to sweep the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts and to call at Tranquebar for refreshments. ” f He 
would appear to have kept his Word. 

After the return of JjUhito the islands, Lememo made two 
more cruises in the Indian seas, the first in the Ularl^se ] the 
second in the Grande Ilirondelle. The cruise in the Clurisse iit 
least as succossfuPas thfi cruivses which had precc'dod hers. Hostile 
ships of war were successful!/ avoided andMr.erc.hantmen wen* mc- 
ce.ssfully encountered. J3ut the same fortune did not attend (he 
Grande Hiro'iuleUe. • After making three captures, she herself 
was forced to supcuinb, on the 31st December 1801, to the Biitisli 
frigate La SybiUc^^H guns, commanded by Captain Charles Adain.j 
Released from confinement hy the treaty of Amiens, Lonlclllt^ 
who had realised an enormous fortune by bis cruises, renoiiiiccLi 
the sea, and started as a merVjliant. But bo majiagod his atbirs 
so unsuccessfully, that when the war broke out again in 1803, he 
had lost all he had possessed. Again he resumed Ids earlier 
profession, and hoisting his flag on hoard a thri^e-masted vessel, 
the /^()?Y,Kue, cjirryi rig twelve guns and 'a crew of IGO men, he 
made his way, towards the end of 1803, to the Bay of Bengal. 

This time his succ(*ss was unexampled. In a very brief period 
he captured at least fifteen vessels.^ The sums realised by (he 

• A grab is a tlire^-masted vessel ondolle. Yet I have before me nof 
peculiar in those day§ to the Malabar only Captain Adam’s uflicial report oi 
coast. the capture, <late(l gnd January 

t Anatic Annual lltgister, but also a letter from Lcmcme liimseii) 

J The fact of the capture of the dated the 7th idem, written when a 
Grande Ilirondelle when under the prisoner, and addressed to Captin'' 
command of Lememe has been ig- Adam himself, 
nored by all the French authorities Vide AbuiUc Annual Regnw 
I have h.'cn able to dbnsult. In his 1802, pages 42,45,46. I 

biographical sketch of LeinSme M. § 'I'he officitil report of 
Gallois merely mentions that before Linois, published in the 
the peace of Amiens he bad cruised gives a list of ten, viz., the 
in the Vlarisse' and la Grande Hir-- the Eleonora^ the Active^ the Vonion . 
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sale of these was enormous, the official returns sliowim^ that the 

first SIX on the list sold for nearly twelve hundred thouLnd francs. 
Yet unfoi Innately for Lemeine, he did not live to enjoy his oains 
On the Ttl, Novemher JS(Han ilie waters of the Ar-rJan sea, he 
found himself early m the inornino i„ close proxiiwity to tlie 
Coiiconlc a British frigate carrying *8 guns, which had heeii sent 
h-om Bomhay in search of him. In vain lie attempted to escape. 

llie Concorde ^ a better sailer, and at half-past three o’clock 

she came within range. Lem6mo did all that man could do to 
ciipplo his adveisary. But it was useless. At half-»;tst 10 o’clock 
Ills ship reduced to a wivck, he liad to strike his Hag. ^ 

With this action ended his caieer. Sliipped, the'lotli Fcbruarv 
180O, on board the Walthamatoiu as a piisoiKT liound for Kn*r|Mnd 
lie died on the way CJOth March), in .him France lost one of 
the ni08t daring ot 4ier sailor adventuieis, and the Anglo-Indian 
cuiiiinniiity wcie ieliev?id of the ol^igatioii to give to tlie (lues 
hull as to the name of the piivatee.*sman by whom tlieir last 
iiioicliant vessel liad been captured, the stereotyped reply of 
tuvjours iGhieine. ^ 

But hulo inferior to Lom6me as a destroyer of British commerce 
111 the Indian sen^ wan Jean Duteitro. Jn the chronicle of ‘the 
Asiahc Annual liojietcr for November 179!) there appeared the 
|"llowmg notice On Moudny moiiiing,. the 28tli October last 
an expre.ss arrived at the Ooneral Post Office, Bombay, froni 
JMiisiilipatam, conveyiiig.acconnts of the capture of the under- 
ineiilioned sliijis by a l^'ciicli privateer, a little to the noriliwiird of 
tlie Jladras Koads, wc., the Ndwab of Arcot’s ship, the Unrpnse 
^Salliy. the Pnneese Ruyul, formerly a Coinjainy's sliip the 
^ Lhomas, ditto, an e.xtra ship, the Joyce, belonging to Wasuli- 
{\\^ Loul belonging to Madras. * * ^ ^pjj^ 

“ privateer by wbicb tliese ships wore captuied is supposed to bo the 
muirtic, mounting 12grtn.s,and commanded by the same person 
Who took llic Dani-sb ship Mauhat on the coast four nioiitbs ano” 
tlie svippo.siuon was collect. The privateer was the MaLarti'c 
« lying twelve guns, having a crew of J 10 men, and coininandej 
"3 Jean Duteitro. Duiertru was born at Lorient and early took 
til ^ V liiipi'i'iieri to be at tlic Islq of Fianco wlien 

‘113 Amthe arrived there in ebargo of the piizes which Surcouf 

~ — — 

v^‘ the JMuhomed Jhix^ the 

tlie Creulc^ the Fhf, imtl llie 
'^nvHhury. I\l. Gallois juitts to this 
the Indusin/, a p^ioki-t boat, 
to its owner; tlie Ihitnhow, 

Jjaos, and the Liovne. In the 
Annual Itegi&ttir for March 
1 ’ f hnd the folh)wlng; “On the 

tilliiuo the Tasohux^ under Arab 


eolours, was fired at, and at 9 c.m. 
taken j)osf.c.s.sion of by (he I^Vench 
privateer ],a Fortiuie^ eonunanded by 
Ciiizen LeinC*me. * * ♦ Captain Mercer 
was informed hoard iJie privateer 
that she had taken three vessels, the 
Sarahs (he EUzm^ and tlu3 Jcfiye. 
The Taxhux waa lystored to Captain 
Mercer. 
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liad taken in her. Snrconf, it may be reollected, had abandon- 
ed her for his prize, the Cartier. Dutertre was tlien appoititod 
to her command, and in her he made one or two crnises, the de- 
tails regarding which are altogether v'nnting, lie was next heard 
of as commanding the Malartlc, in whlcli he made the prizes 
to which I have alluded, and .sul)se(|nently, in a<ldition, he captiiri'd 
the Governor ^Qrih and the MarquetiS Welledey. Sliortly after- 
wards, however, the Malartic was forced to stiiko her colours to an 
English vessel of superior force, the Fheenix, and Dutertre was 
taken prisonoyto England. 

ileleased by tlio peace of Amiens Dutertre recommenced hh 
career in the Indian seas He again became the terror of those 
waters. In conceit with another adventurer named Courson, he, 
in one season, captured tlie Rebecca, the Active, the Clarendtoi, 
the WiiliaAn, the Befsy Jane, the Henri) Addington, the 
Admiral Rainier, tho Ladj)' William Lkntinck, the Nancij^ 
the /Ictem, the Brothers] tlie Ilebe, the Mongamah, and the 
Warren, Jiastinys. 80 great was the constoniation ciiihcd 
that we hud the English journals of the period complaiiniig 
that “there is' no part of the world, notwithstamling the 
superiority of the English "marine, in which the enemy does 
not succeed in molesting our navigation, and in causing us infnnto 
losses.' 

Jt was, after ap, but the natural conse(pience of the systoni of 
privateering thus aftectiug the power which cairiod the cuinnieico 
of the woild. 

After this cruise, which began 'in ISO^t and rdosed the followin!,' 
year, Dutertre entered the Evench Navy and became lost to the 
public view. He died in I8U. 

Amongst the other adveiitorers who cau.sed great damaeo to 
English commerce, I find the Conr.son above referretl to, and who, 
previous to ih;e [»eace of Amiens, bad niade several captures, and 
had then been taken prisoner and sent to England ; Potier ot 
St. Malo, who succeeded Surcouf in the iicee/utui, aiiU who, ia 
command of that privateer carrying eighteen guns, oaptmed the 
Portuguese man-of-war, the Coucetyvo, pierced fur G t, Init cairym.? 
54 guns ; and M,Hllerousc of St. Malo, who, commanding tl‘^ 
Ipkigeaie of 18 guns, and having captured the FearL IiidiaiiKin, 
carrying ten guns arid liaving on boaid treasure amounting to nioto 
than thive lakh.s of rup(‘es, found hirn.self suddenly face to fa'^c 
with H. M.’s ship Trinconiaii, carrying eighteen 24-ponnder rai- 
ronados. The combat which ensued was so remarkable that I 
no apology for recording it at length. 1 am fortunately ahli' 

quote an authority which every Englishman will recognise as 
impartird, for the^extract which follows is taken from a piiva ® 
letter written to' his brother in England by Mi. Crainlingtoi), 
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wns chief officer of the Pearl when she was captured, and at 
the time a prisoner on hoard the Iphigenie, 

After recounting the story of the capture of the Pearl Mr. Cram- 
liiigtoD tij us continues : The treasure was shifted on, board the 
privateer the next day ; and they were so elated with their success 
that they determined to return from their cruise immediately. But 
on the 10th, at night, we fell in with H. M’s. ship Trlncomali, Capt. 
Rowe, mounting eighteen 24- pounder carronades, but badly 
manned.* She had been fitted out at Bombay, a^^d had been 
cruising in the Gulf nine or ten months ; her crew very sickly, had 
lost a number of them by death, and had no fresh supply. I have 
been told she had only seventy active men on board. 

‘‘ A partial action took place the ne)ft day as they passed each 
other, and on the 1 Jth, at 3 P.M, they came within gunshot again, 
and kept firing at e^ich other tiU after sunset, but at too great a 
distance for much damage to be done. • Owing to calm and light airs 
tiiey could not get iH'ar each other. A schooner, named the Comet, 
WHS in company with the Tvincomali, mounting eight small guiig. 
The captain of the piivateer wanted very i]^uch to cut her off, hut 
tliiough the hravery and good conduct of Iier captain all his schcTnes 
failed, and she served to engage the Pearl, for whom she was more 
lian a match. . 

“At half-past 6 o’clock the same evening, a fine breeze springing 
in, the privateer bore down towards her prize. 'Tho Tvincomali 
flowed, and at 10 V. M., (being moonlight) brought her to action, 
diich continued for two houi*s with great fury within muskot- 
lint ; when, with one ship luffing up,»and the other edging down, 
liey fell alongside each other and grappled muzzle and muzzle, 
hi this situation they remained about half an hour, the slaughter 
very grcat'oii both sides, The French, being more numerous, were 
preparing to board, when by some fatal accident, the Tvincomali 
l*lcw up, and every soul on boar4 perished, except one English sea 
^>ian, ii^^mcd Thomas Dawson, and a lascar. The explosion 
^viis so great, and the ships so close, that the privateer’s broadside 
was stove in. 

I leave you to judge the dreadful situatioy I was in at this 
crisis ' * - - - - . - . . ... 

in tin 
souls 
^I'.'scri 


. James, in hiy Nuvofl Ili&iorn, as carrying 22 guns. The French 
''rites quite at random regarding the captain he calls “ Malroux. ’’ Cotn- 
'^njiaijient of the conibatanls. IJo pare his account with that given 
of the Trincomali as carrying by the English *cye-vvitiiess iu the 
y'ns, probably six-pounders (the text. * 

'' are uiiue) ; and of the Iphigenk 

F 1 


; being below two decks, in the square or the main-liatcliway, 
i (jlace appointed for the wounded, whioli was full of poor 
of that d(3.scription iu circumstances too shocking to be 
bed. All at once the hatchway was filled iu with wood, 
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the liglits wore driven out, the water rushing In, and no visible 
passage to the deck. The ship appeared to be shaken to pieces, 
as the liold beams had shrunk so considerably, that where there 
was room bi‘forc to stand nearly upright, you could now only 
crawl on haiids and knees, which I did towards the hole on the 
side wliere the water was coming in. Close to this, by the light 
of the moon, I foifhd a hole through both decks, whicn had been 
newly made, I suppose, by the falling of some of the Trincomali's 
guns, or othor^ wreck. Tlirough this I got with difficulty upon 
deck, when I found the ship just disappearing forward, and hastened 
aft as fast as 1 could over the bodies of the killed, with which tho 
deck was covered, to the tafferel, and jumped overboard. 

I swam a little way from her, dreading tho suction, and looked 
round for her, but she* had totally disappeared, I afterwards 
caught hold of a piece of wood which I clun^ for about an hour 
and a half, and at which tim^ the boats of tile Pearl came to pick 
us up, tlierc being about thirty Frenchmen in the same predica- 
ment. They, however, were all taken up first ; and when I soli- 
cited to be taker\ in, I had a blow made at my head with an 
oar,' which luckily missed me. This treatment I met with from two 
different boats, and I began to think they were going to leave me 
to my fate. But the French officer in command of the Pearl, 
hearing there were some Englishmen on the wreck, ordered tbe 
boats immediately to return and take us up, viz.y myself ami 
Thomas Dawson, then the only survivor 6f the TrincomaU. 

“ There were killed and drowned onboard the Iphig^nie 113 
or 120 men. Among whoip were the captain, seven officers, tho 
surgeon, two young men, volunteers from the Isle of France, the 
first boatswain, gunner, and carpenter. All the treasure went 
down in tlie privateer. Captain Rowe of the TrincomaU was 
killed before his ship blew up, as wa,s also the first lieutenant 
whose name ^vas Williams. The Comet, immediately on the 
accident happening, made sail from the Pearl* I suppose she 
was afraid tliere might be too many Frenchmen for her to 
manage. On the 15th we arrived here " (Muscat) for water, &c.) 
and the French officer was so good as to give me my liberty.'' 

The Pearl subsequently reached the Isle of France in safelj) 
but the career of I^allerouse was over, 

* James says that the Pearl es- captain of the Comet, in his official 
caped from the Comet. It would ap- report, dated 18lh February It’ ' 
pear from the impartial statement of admits that he only picked 
the Englishman in the text, that the poys and a lascar, and those 
Comet fled from the Pearl. But let ateiy after the accident! It 
the facta speak. The Pearl remaining from this that it was not the i ^ 
on the scene of action picked up by which sailed first from the scene ol 
successive trips of* her ho-ats about 30 encounter. 

Freuebmen and two Englishmen, 'i he 
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In addition to the preceding I may mention Pinand of Nantes. 
One incident in the career of this brave adventurer deserves to be 
recorded. 

In my notice of Surcouf I have mentioned the feats he 
was able to accomplish in the Olarisse^ a brig caVrying four- 
teen guns. When Surcouf left the Clarisse for the Gonjianc^^ 
tliG command of the former was entrusted to* Pinaud. Pinand 
took her in 1800 to the Indian seas, made many captures, but was 
forced himself to succumb to an English man-of-war. Taken to 
Madras, he was thrown into prison, and finally placed, with about 
six hundred other prisoners, on board the Prince, Indiaman, to bo 
taken to England under the convoy of a sq^uadron of six ships of 
war returning thitiier. The convoy sailed the middle of 1801, 
and reached in safety the latitude of flie Isle of France. The 
locality Pinaud considered favpurnble, if other circumstances 
should combine, to strike a blow for /reedom. He communicated 
liis plan to his companions. They approved. It so happened that 
on the 29th October the squadron was surprised; when near the 
Isle of France, by a heavy squ.all w'hich disperse*^ the vessels corA- 
posing it. Pinaud considered the mometil opportune. The chief 
officer was in thd fore-topmast crosstrees ; the second officer in 
cliargo of the deck ; the captain, the military officers, and two 
French officers (prisoners) were in the eud(*ly taking tea, when sud- 
denly there rushed upon tliem Pinaud at the head of a strong party 
of prisoners. Another divrsion at the same time took possession of the 
dock. The surprise had been so.wcll managed and the secret so well 
kept that there was not even the semblance of a struggle. Pinaud 
took command of the ship, followed the course laid down for 
some time so as not to excite .suspicion, then, when night fell, ho 
put out all the lights, changed the ship’s course, and reached tho 
hie of France a few weeks later (2()lli November). Pinaud next 
niaile a most successful cruise in the l^ahtile. lie subsequently 
tninsfesred bis cruising ground to the West Indies. 

It would be a tale of repetition to recount the deeds of several 
ullier adventurers, such as Cautance of the Eugene ; Peron of the 
Hellene ; and Henri of the Henrieite, It will suffice to state that 
die injury inflicted on tho British trade with the East was enor- 
tho gain to the French so immediate that the privateers 
^*>utinued to increase and prosper in spite of our overwhelming 
naval superiority. 


III. 


The secret of their impunity lay in the fact that in the Isles 
Franco and Bourbon, the enemy\i cruisers pvossessed a strong 
hase (,f operations. It was the charmed refuge to which they 
^nuld retire ; from which they could issue with renewed strength. 
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It may be asked why tbo British, boasting as they did of the 
command of the seas, allowed those islands to remain so lon^^ 
in the possession of their deadliest enemy. The question is 
difficult, even at this distant period, to answer. The sagacious 
intellect of 'Marquess Wellesley had early detected the weak point 
in the British armour, and with characteristic vigour he had 
at once applied diimself to lepair it. Very soon after the fall 
of Seringapatam he had organised from the armies of the tlirco 
presidencies a force which, massed at Trincomali, should proceed 
thence to the ‘ebnquest of Java and of the French islands. This 
expedition had been on the very point of setting out when urgent 
orders from England, despatched overland, diverted it to Egypt 
to aid the expeditionary corps of ^ir Ralph Abcrcromby. Partly, 
probably, owing to the ‘^timid councils ’ which supervened on the 
departure of the groat Marcpiesj from India/, 'partly, likewise, on 
account of the exaggerated Jdea entertained in England of the 
strength of tho islands, and of the great difficulties which would 
attend an expedition, tlie idea was allowed for some years to drop. 
The Britisli Government contented itself with spasmodic directions 
to l^lockado the islands*— a measure, tho effiectivo carrying out of 
which was impossible, and wiiicli, even wlien rittempted, did not 
affect the successful egress and ingress of the adventurous cruisers, 

At length the damage done by those cruisers aroused a cry of 
indignation and .despair to which it was impossible that'tho 
Government should remain longer deaf. Under the pressuro 
thus excited tho Governor-GeneraJ, Lord Minto, urged upon the 
Home Government the iiegessity of adopting measures rnoro 
effectual than that of a blockade by ships depouding for thiir 
supplies on the Cape or on Boml<ay. Lord Minto was in couso- 
(pieuce authorised to occupy Rodiiguez, a small island about thret* 
Imudred miles to tlie east of tlie Isle of France. Still neitlier llio 
English GoverKinent nor the Govcruor-Goneral entertained any 
idea beyond gaining a base from* wliicli to supply blockadin;,^ 
squadrons. In accordance with these views a small force, consist- 
ing of 200 Europeans and two hundred natives, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, was despatched in May ISOli 
from Bombay, in II. M. s ship BdLiqueux, to occupy Rodiiguez. 

Rodriguez, used b^ the French as a garden to supply thejaiger 
islands with vegetables, was garrisoned by three FrenchiiHU, 
gardeners, and these were insufficient, even if they had betu 
inclined, to offer any serious resistance. The English detachment, 
therefore, occupied the island without opposition, the 4th August. 
They kept the French gardeners to grow vegetables on its 
whilst using the jsland also as a depot for sbips^ stores. 
were landed in g/’eat numbers. 

It was soon found, however, that the Frencli privatceth 
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ailed and returned with their prizes as they had been accustomed 
0 sail and to return. They continued to elude, as succoKfully as 
hey had before eluded, the vigilance of the Hritish cruisers, In 
t word, it was found that even with a base so near to tl^o scene of 
)perations as was Kodriguez, effectual blockade of the islands 
ivas impossible. ^ 

Under these ciicumstances the garrison of Rodriguez was 
strengthened, and Colonel Keating was authorised to make an 
atempt on the Isle of Bourbon.* That officer acicadingly cm- 
Imked on the Kith Scptcnd>cr (1801)) 368 officers and men, of 
^\],oln one-half belonged to the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry, on 
imard II. M."s ships Xct N^rfule and Otter and the Hon'ble 
Company’s cruiser Wasp. On the 18th these three vessels 
arrived off Port Loyis, and the following morning they joined 
H. M.’s ships Raisonahle and Sirins ; the naval force being com- 
manded by Commodore Rowley of tl.^ former. That same day 
the .seamen and troops destined for the attack, amounting to GO-i 
mcD, were massed on board the Nereale, and towards evening the, 
s(|nadron stood for the Isle of Bourbon, off the»easteru coast of 
which it arrived on the cnorning of the 20th. Colonel Keating, 
however, had resolved to attempt to carry St. Paul, the chief town 
on the western side, to secure the batteries there, and to force 
the surrender of the enemy’s shipping in the port. 

At 5 o’clock on the rnorijing of the 2 1st the troops were disem- 
haiked to the south of Point de Galotte, seven miles from St. Paul, 
fhey were formed into three cdlumns : tlic reserve, composed of 
dglity men of thg Pompadours, and eighty of the Royal Marines 
niuU'i' the command of Captain Forbes; the second column cou- 
S'i-sting of the detail of the 2nd Battalion 2nd Bombay Native 
Infantry under the command of Captain Imlack; the centre 
coliunn formed of 100 sailors under Captain Willoughby, and of 
die remainder of the Pompudcuirs and Marines, alout IIO in 
imniher, snider Captain Hanna. 

Colonel Keating landed first with the reserve to cover the dis- 
''i^Aiarkatiou of the other two columns. 'J’his having been effected, 
die reserve column was directed to proceed uniief Captain Forbes 
the road leading to St. Paul, until it .should pass the hridgo 
tlig lake, when it was to make a turn to tlio left, and take 
session first of the barracks, then of the second battery, La 
'^ 10 , and then to proceed on to the first battery, La Centiere, 
d'ere it would receive^ fresh orders from the commanding officer : 
‘'e second column under Captain Imlack, was directed to pass 

island was then called formity I adhere to» the nomenclature 
^ ^"''iiaparte’\ and was subsequently it bore from the time of its first occu- 
' and has since been known as pation by the PrcncL. 

^^^uuion’i but for the sake of uni- 
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the river Galotte, then to proceed along the seashore until it 
should reach the rivulet running from the lake into the hay. 
It was tiien to advance up the bed of the rivulet, past the right; 
flank of tl\e battery, Lambouc^re, then move out and form towards 
the sea, thus bringing it within pistol-shot of the rear of the 
battery, of which Captain Imlack was to take possession, spike the 
guns, and then move on to La Centibre. 

The centre column under Colonel Keating was to marcli straight 
on the battery, La Centib»-e, and occupy it, detacliing thenee a foice 
to take possession of the battery, La Ncuve. La Cent ero was 
to constitute the main post. 

Wliilst the British troops are marching in the order above 
indicated, I propose take a glance at the means possessed hy 
the French commandant of the island to resist so formidable a» 
invasion. t 

The commander of the« French force in the island of Bourbon 
was General des Bruslys. That force was very small. Thore 
were concentrated at the capital, St. Denis, under the personnl 
command of General ^les Bruslys, about one hundred troops of the 
lin‘e, and 300 Creoles. At St. Paul, .there were on board tlio 
frigate Caroline anchored in the harbour, 1 10 ‘troops of the line, 
and from two to three hundred Creoles. The remainder of the 
force, entirely Creole, was scattered over nine districts,^ from which 
they could not without difficulty he suddenly withdrawn and con* 
centrated on a given point. Des Bruslys wa.s expecting an attnek 
not at St. Paul, but at St. Denis, ilis lieutenant at the former plnce, 
the Commandant St. Michicl, bad received no intimation thn* 
the English were about to land. When they dii! land he had no 
then even withdrawn from the Caroline the European troops oi 
board of her. 

It can easily be conceived then that Colonel Keating’s first attaci 
was successfid. The second coluryn took possession of the hattca'j 
Lamhouebre, and the centre cclumn of the battery La Centien 
witliout any strong opposition, except that offered by the fire le^n: 
the enemy’s ships in tiic river. The reserve column had likcwi'it 
moved on La Centiere and had turned its guns on the enemy ^ 
shipping. The second column, under Captain Imlack, consislm^ 
only of 142 men of the 2nd Bombay Native Infantry and of Iwcl^ 
Europeans, was then sent to take possession of the battery ba 
Neuve, deserted by the enemy. . 

But before Captain Imlack could reach La Neuve the Fi'cnc‘ 
appeared on the field. Very early that morning the Connnmi' 
dant St. Michiel had ordered the disembarkation of the I 
Europeans froirv the Caroline^ and had directed them to join m" 

^ 'rhese were St. Leu, St. Louis, Benoit, St, Andre, St. Suzaina’, au'* 

St. I’ierrc, St. Joseph, St. Kose, St. St. Mario. 
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as soon as possible in a very strong position he liad taken up in 
frout of the battery La Neuve. This position was covered by a 
Btone wall, carefully loop-holed, and flanked on both sides by a 
strong natural defence. Each of these flanks was again covered by 
three six-pounders. 

This position had been occupied by St. Michiel whilst the 
English were marching on the batteries Lamboucerc and La 
Ceutibre. He occupied it still with about 150 Creoles when the 
swarthy sons of India under their English officers inarched upon 
it. The attack was conducted with great gallaiitvy, but the 
defences were too strong and the artillery fire too concentrated, 
and the sepoys fell back. A second attack was not more success- 
ful. The British centre column, consisting entirely of Europeans, 
was then ordered up to reinforce the native troops. Again the 
attacking party charged. This time they succeeded, after a des- 
perate conflict, in taking two of th^ enemy s guns, but they made 
no impression on his position. It was now the turn of the 
French to be reinforced. They were joined by 110 Europeans 
from the Caroline, and by many Creoles from the hills. The 
contest was now resumed with greater fury, than »ever, and it be- 
came necessary for .the English commander to bring up the reserve 
under Captain Forbes. Thi.s officer, advancing by a circuitous 
route, occupied the battery La Neuve and thus took up a position 
very nearly in rear of the enemy. 

St. Michiel felt bis post no longer tenable. He evacuated it 
therefore, and fell back upon St. Paul ; losing, after a most gallant 
resistance, his four remaining ^uns. After that the course of the 
English was easy. The fourth and fiftli batteries, La Pierre and 
ba Caserne, fell into their hands. By half-past eight they had 
taken possession of the town, the magazines, eight brass field 
pieces, one hundred and seventeen new and heavy iron guns of 
different calibres, and all the stores. The commodore, seeing 
the success of the troops, .immediately stood* in, anchored 
close t5 the enemy's shipping, and compelled it to surrender. 
I he same evening Colonel Keating destroyed all the public pro- 
perty iu the town not fit for transport, and re-embarked his 
ti’oops. • 

General des Bruslys learned with surprise the same night the 
l''^nding of the British troops on the west coast of the island, He 
Jinniediately collected all his available men and marched towards 

Paul. He arrived on the hills covering the town on the evening 
y 22nd and encamped there. Colonel Keating determined to 
I islodge him the following morning. He aocordingly embarked 
entire force in boats early on the 23rd. But whether it was 
“at des Bruslys thought that further resistance Would only lead to 
Sweater disaster, or wliether the moral tension was too strong for 
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liim, this at least is certain, that he did not wait for a contest hnf 
retreated to St. J)onis and shot himself.’^ ’ 

The Commandant St. Michiel succeeded to the post thus vacated 
hy des Bruslys. Tliere was nothing left for him but to negotiate 
with the conqueror. The conditions insisted upon by the"" latter 
were not heavy. It was arranged that he should retain possession 
of St. Paul until he should be able to place on board his ships 
the stores he had taken there, and to fit out the capturd 
vesselsf for sea. This was soon accomplished, and on the 2ii(] 
October Cojo^iel Keating evacuated the island and set sail for 
Kodriguez. 


IV 

The success of this* expedition showed the Government how 
far from formidable were the r/?sources pot^sossed by the islands 
and how easy it would be to strike a decisive blow at these 
harbours of safety for the French privateers. Impressed with 
this idea Lord Minio, without waiting for orders from England, 
despatched in the spring of 1810, considerable reinforcements 
froin the three presidencies to the islaqd of Rodriguez. These 
reinforcements raised the troops under Colonhl Keating’s ordeis 
to 3,650 men, of whom not quite one* half were Europeans. So 
confident was Lord Minto of the success of his plans that lie 
nominated, in anticipation, Air. Farquhar of the Bengal Civil 
Service to be Governor of the island ! * 

The transports conveying the •reinforcements to Colonel Keat- 
ing arrived off Rodriguez ,on the 25th June, but it was not till 
the 3rd July that the expedition was able to start for its destina- 
tion. This time Colonel Keating had determined to strike at 
once at the heart of Bourbon, at its capital, St. Denis. With 
tills view it was arranged that the hj’ansports should meet at a 
given point about fifty miles to the windward of the island ; that 
the troops should then concentrate by brigades on board II. 
ships of war| and that these should proceed at once to tho 
points mtarked out for each beforehand. 

About 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th July, Lieutenant' 
Colonel Campbell,* and 150 troops of the 4th brigade, accoin- 

* lie left a paper laying that he tons and pierced for 3(1 guin; 

had destroyed himself to avoid death V Europe, 820 tons, pierced for 

on the scaffold, —a commentary on guns ; the Fanny, 150 tons ; tli'' 

the dread caused in a weak mind by Trn Amis and La Creole of sixty 

the terrible knowledge that his master tons each. 

required, before all tliiifjis, success. J These were the Boadicea, • 

■f These were the Caroline frigate, the Sirius ; the Jphigenia ; the 
44 guns ; the Orappkr brig, 11 guns; cienne ; and the Ntrcide. 
the Streatham a merchautmau, 850 
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AUT. I— TOE CORSAIRS OF THE ISLE Ol' FRANCE. 

B etween the peace of Versailles and the outbreak of tlio 
Kovolutionary war, the French Marine was but thinly 
represented on the Indian seas. But whiui in 1793, war was 
tleclared between tlu\ two nations, the Hag of the French Repub- 
lic, that Hag which so soon was '•to make the tour of Europe,, 
appeared ag^iin to animate tliose whein it represented to Hght^ 
not Oil this occasion for victory, but for existence. 

For, indeed, at the outset of the struggle the navy of France; 
was far from lieing in a condition to co^ibat the ships of her 
ancient rival with any prospect of success. The nobility, fibm 
ttliioh its officers bad been drawn, had emigrated in large numbers, 
ami tlic democratic principle, which bad been introduced upon the 
mills of that which had crumbled away because its foundations 
liad rotted, bad been deniei} the opportunity granted to tlio land 
forces of developing, on the spur of the moment, a perfect system 
of promotion and" command. Nevertheless, even under these 
ti)iiig circumstances, the navy of France proved not unworthy of 
tlic icuown it liad inherited from Tourville, from Dnguay- 
'louin, from Jean Bart, from dc Forbin,* and from Suffren. 
die battle of the 1st June, fought by an untried admiral, 
VII li a fleet in no Avay superior to its enemy in numbers and 
Vf-ight of metal, and newly (rflicered from the lowest to the 
‘igliest grade,! was indeed a defeat, though not a very decisive 

/The iiieiuoira of tlie Count do “The French fleet was no longer 
Commodore of the French manned and ofjiccred aa in the aplen- 
^‘Wy ill the time of Louis XI V, did times of Louis XIV. * * Most of 
"^■ic considered so remarkable that the seamen had been marched to the 
*lu'v Were translated into English Uhine and the, Moscllo to fill the 
pubirshed ill London in tho year ranks of the army, and their places 
h.]I. were supplied by wretched conscripts 

t hear Admiral Kergnoloii, writing and fishermen. Tho captains of 
the time, gives an animated dcs- tho hue were men totally uiiquali- 
‘'•''Ptioii of the llaorant mode in which fied from their kabits for such a sta- 
/bcera were appointed to the ships tion ; tliey had been, with few excep- 
w;u “ by charlatans and ignorant tions, masters of piercliantmen, and 
/>!uiics.» He gives details to prove knew notliiug of tho signal book or 
«kdeinonts. Oaptaui Hrouton, lx. of tho mode of coilducting a ship of 
1 'V Tiling on the same subject, says : war.'^ 
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defeat ; yet who will say that under all the circumstanoes of the 
ease, that defeat even was not glorious to the French arms? 

Another cause which tended -at this period to the demoralisa- 
tion and injury of the French fleet, was the intense party-fcoliug 
which prevailed throughout the country. It was this party-feel- 
ing that induced Toulon, one of the great harbours of Franco, 
to revolt against the established form of government in tlio 
country. This revolt caused the loss to the French of twenty 
ships of the line and twcnty>five frigates. Of those, three ships 
of the lino,*'(inc of 120 guns, and twelve frigates, fell into lli.j 
hands of the English — not conquered in fair fight, but bctiayc l 
by the partisans of the used-up race which France had cxpillcJ. 

France, then, thus heavily weighted at starting, could dream 
no more of conquests ofi the Indian seas. She could not even 
defend her possessions on the mainland of India, These fell 
without a struggle to her forfunate rival.' But she could sliil 
protect the islands, to the* chief of which she had lent her own 
fair name ; she could still protect her commerce ; she could stiil 
.inflict damage on the commerce of her enemy. But to cany out 
this programme on tht Indian waters, she had now no fleet avail- 
able. To light squadrons, to single ships’,' to ]v.’ivalecr&, she had to 
leave tliese auluous duties. The deeds which were under siicli 
circumstances acconq^Iishcd possess an interest all their own. 
Some of those performed by the piivateers are woitliy to bo 
classed with the achievements of Duepiesnc, of Duguay-Tiouin, 
and of Jean Bart. ^ 

Conspicuous amongst the commanders of these privatceis wro 
Eobert Surcouf. His exploits were so intimatily connected witli 
the Indian seas ; be took so leading a part in the devastation 
English coinincrce from the very outbreak of hostilities ; that 
make no apology for biinging him at once before my rcadeis, nj 
one of the iiu)st considerable and the most successful of the naval 
adventurers with whom our countrymen had to deal on the Indian 
waters. 

The advantages offered by the Isles of France and Bourbon 
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a ivfu^e for French cruifiers, whence these could sally to commit 
ckpredatiuns upon British commerce, induced the British authoii- 
ti(‘S to despatch in the carl}^ part of 1794 a S(piadrou to watch 
and blockade the islands. This squadron, originally intended to 
consist of four ships, was finally composed only of the* Centuo'ion 
60, Captain Osborne, and the Diomede 44, Captain Smith. 

The islands, in the first throes of the re^iolution, had been 
\irlnally abandoned to their own resources by the mother 
comilry, nor did the latter fully resume her protective control 
until after the events of the IS Briunairc. In the* meanwhile the 
chief men in the islands, military, naval, and commereial, had 
formed a sort of provisional administration. The first question 
to be solved was that of ‘ how to live?’ This was answered in 
the manner I have indicated above. A few stray frigates and 
a considerable and ’Jicreasing number of privateers were sent to 
picy on the English' commerce. * Their gains, as may well be 
imagined, were enormous ; and from a* portion of these gains, the 
tioasury of the colonies was replenished. 

The alarm which spread in the islands wlien the news reached 
hem of the arrival in their waters of two* English ships of war 
i) intercept their .cruisers can easily be imagined. 1’lierc wore 
')t wanting, liowever, bold men, who forbade their fellow-colonists 
0 despair, and who promised to sally Tortb and drive away 
he daiing strangers. Piominent amongst those adventurous 
pirits was Jeau-Mario Renaud, a captain in the navy of France, 
iid commodore of the small squadron which found itself at the 
lino at the islands. This squadron consisted only of the frigates 
'llhcle, 40, md .Prudente, 30, the ‘brig Courier, 14, and iho 
'livateer Jean-Part* Kenaud called a council of war of their 
^plains, and as they agreed with him that boldness was prudence, 
ic took out bis little squadron tliat same afternoon to attack 
ho Strangers. He found I’hem, and bore down upou them at balf- 
8 o’clock on the third day (•22nd October). The combat wbicli 
f’Hu^YC(^was obstinate, bloody, and, as it appeared at the moment, 
’'■h'cislve. The French lost more men than the English ; Renand 
wounded ; his flag captain. Flouet, was kjlled ; the same fate 
' the first lieutenant of the Ci/bele. Yet,, in ^ spite of those 
the French succeeded in their main object. The two Eng- 
hdi sliqjs renounced the blockade and di.^appeai'ed. 

^ At this time Robert Surcouf was engaged in cruising between 
Isle of France and the coast of Africa. Born at St. Malo 
flie 12'th December 1773, descended by bis mother from 
i'histrious Duguay-Trouin, he had been stnt to sea at tiic 

* ’Hie Knglksli hislonaii, James, guns, tliou|;h that would seem doubt- 
ot the Jean-Burt as a 20*gun ful, but she was on(y a privateer, 
"'^^ttc, iShe may have carried 20 
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nge of thirteen. In 1700 lie made a voyage to India in tlic 
Mirora. On tlio breaking out of the war with England he ^^a.s 
transferred to the Frencli navy and returned to Franco. Arriving, 
lie left the navy and set out as captain of a slaver, the CrColc^ 
for Africa. Having landed in the islands the negroes he had 
obtained, he quitted for ever that service, and accepted, in Scptein- 
her 1705, the command of a privateer of 180 tons burden, 
carrying four six-j^ounders, and a crew of tliiity men. The name 
of this vessel was la Modeste, but Surcouf changed it to C E'uiilk. 

For some reason tlie Governor of the islands, M. de Malaitic, 
declined on tliis occasion to give Surcouf ji letter of marque. Ho 
granted him permission only to defend himself in the event of lii^ 
being attacked. Surcoufs ostensible mission was to proceed to tho 
Seychelles islands and procure thence a supply of turtle for tlie 

colonists. , r 1 • 

The Emilic was a very fine failer, and fjurcouf, glowing with 
the ardour and enterpiise .of his twenty years, was a bold and 
daring seaman. He was not cjuite the man to be content with 
])rocuriug turtle for his fellow-citizens. However, he dincted his 
course straight to the Seychelles, and cast anchor off one of the 
i.slauds on the 18th Septemher, Here he stayed several diqs 
(unployiug himself in taking on board articled of native piodiue. 
Already lie had nearly loaded his vessel, when on the afternoon d 
the 7th October, he discovered two large English ships bcaiing 
down upon him from the soulh-east-by'South. 

To cut his cable, to thread the intricacies of the naviplinii 
of the Archipelago, and to gain .the liigh seas, was anoljoctt' 
which he instantly bent bis. energies. It was a daring exjuoi , 
for the navigation of the Seychelles islands was but little kmwn, 
and many ships bad been lost there. But, a<Jain, daiiiig 
jji'udcuce. With every sail set he traversed the difhcult 
then, finding himself in the open sea, he direct'd Ids com so c 
ward. Caught by the changing monsoon, when aiiproacliinj, 
Achin, he again altered his course, determined to flyhefoiv i. 
When the fury of the storm had moderated, Surcouf turned t le 
lioad of the Emilie towards Pegu. Scarcely, however, had 
doubled Cape Nc^rhis when lie found himself almost face to tact 

with an English vessel. . ^ 

This was a trading ship, the Pcnrjidn, laden with wood. ^ 
couf captures her, places a few of Ids men on board, anc s < 
her off for the islands. He then turns and follows as iiC‘ . 
as ho can the coast towards the Bay of Bengal. He nfiocts, 
over, no craft uppn Avhich he can seize ; till, suddenly, a ' ‘^1 
break on the 19th January, he finds himself close to two 
ships, towed hy a pilot brig, at one of tlio mouths of the 
Buicouf attacjicd and took tho three sliips. riicn, hndius 
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jlic pilot brig was more adapted to Ids purposcs'^tbaii tlie EmiVie, 
lie removes to her his guns and his crew, calling her tlie Cartier, 
and sends off the Emilie in charge of Ids two prizes to the 
ihlands. 

Still cruising off the mouths of the river, Surcouf discovered 
dll the cveidng of the 28th January, a large tliree-masted vessel 
eoiiig out to sea. lie at once made for her ami captured her. 
islie proved to be the Diana, having on board 'a large cargo of 
dee. He tlicn started with hispiize for the islands. 

But fortune was not always to befriend him. Tl^e^very morning 
nftfT the capture of the Diana he sighted a large English ship 
l'('ajing up for the coast of Orissa. * Tins was the Triton, an 
liidiaman carrying 20 guns and a crew of 150 men. Surcouf let 
llic approach him so as to increase his own ciew ; which, 

ly the addition thus obtained, reached the number of nineteen 
men, himself and tlnj surgeon included. He ihctv sct sail towards 
the Triton, of whose force he was iwiturally ignorant. Finding 
that she sailed better than the Cartier he hoisted the Union Jack. 
The Triton recognising the Cartier as a pilot hiig, hove to, A^s 
Surcouf approached her, he became for ^the first time aware of 
her formidable arniamei^t and of tln^ numliei of her crew. At fist 
Lolloped those latter might he luscais, and it was not till he arrived 
dtliiii cannon-shot tliat he discoveied them to be all Europeans 
Ho was lost. What could his seventeen men and four guns 
Ik'ct against the 150 men and twenty-six twcdve-ponuders of the 
iioioy? And he was within cannon-shot I Destruction seemed 
novitahle. He could not flee, f»r the Triton had shown herself 
i bettor sailer. The smallest hesitation would betray him. What 
uislieiodo? 

Once more boldness was piudencc. Not for one moment did 
biiTouf relax his onward movement. He summoned iiis crew, 
"lilted out to them the onemy's guns, and told thorn that the 
i'dton must be either their tomb or the cradle *of tlieir glory. 
I’lio craw declared witli enthusiasm lliat they would conquer or 
Surcouf at once sent his men below, then keeping near him 
'■'‘ly the master, the officer of the watch, a sailor, and two or three 
^'‘"■enrs whom he had taken from his prizes, he* came up rapidly to 
"idiiii half pistol-shot on tlie windward quarter of the Triton. 

I hen suddenly replacing the Union Jack Ky the Tricolor, lie 
a broadside on the group of sailor.s on the Indiainan’s deck. 
^'I’mr and astonishment contended with eacli other amongst 
‘lie assaulted English. Surcouf at once turned his shii^s head 
dio wind, clamlierecl on board the Triton, ‘^nd took advantage 
‘'I die confusion which prevailed there to send up six men into 
shrouds of the mizen-nuist, thence, snppoi»ted by the fro 
comrades, to carry the poop, A desperata struggle then 
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ensued. The Cartier is ranged alongside the Triton; every 
ftencliman gains the deck ; the English surprised, unarmed, aro 
one by oue driven below ;■ gradually the hatches are closed up hy 
their gratings ; the port-ropes are cut, and Surcouf docs every- 
thing in hist power to keep the enemy below. 

Many of the English had been killed at the first broadsidi*. 
The remainder, ^recovering from their surprise, make a manful 
resistance. Their indignation is increased by the discovery 
made by some of tlieni of the small number of their assailants. 
They attempt* t») blow up the quarter deck ; but Surcouf discover- 
ing their project, opens so heavy a fire upon them through the 
main-hatchway that they are forced to desist. At last, finding 
their efforts useless, the crew surrender. 

Such was the capture v)f the Triton , very Triton caught hy 
a minnow, — a capture so marvellous that eveiwthe Indian journals 
of the day wrote of it as “tfn extraordinary capture.”* Uti- 
doubtcdly it was an act of piracy, for Surcouf bore no commi.ssioii 
to attack English vessels, yet the captain of the Triton was ncc's- 
s.arily igiioiant of this didiciency in the powers of his enemy, llo, 
knew that France and «.England were at war, and he ought to 
have known that an enemy will alway.v t-ak^ advantage of any 
ruse to gain his ends ; that stratagem is fair in war. 

Leaving out of consideration for a moment the defect in Sue 
coufs commission, it must be admitted that his conduct in 
dangerous circumstances showed wonderful self-possession, darinis 
and nerve. Ko was not then twenty-two. Had he known tin' 
force of the Triton neither he, nor any man in his senses, wouM 
under the circumstances bfive attempted to qaprurc her. But 
finding liim.sclf suddenly in a position from which it was impos- 
sible to escape, except by the display of a surpassing audacity 
and the happiest presence of mind, he, on the moment, diJ 
display those qualities — and conquered. ' 

After the c.apture had been ejected, Surcouf, embarrassed hy 
tlie number of his prisoners, who greatly excecdcnl bis own crow, 
ransomed the Diana to her former captain for a bill for 
nicca rupees, *[- and qfter transferring to her his prisoners he lot 
her go. Then removing the bulk of his crew to the JV/Ve/t ho 
sailed in her for the islaud.s, instructing the Cartiev\ to follow los 
rapidly as she could, Surcouf reached the Isle of France I'l 
safety ; but scarcely had he landed when he was informed that 
the Governor, M. do Malartic, had confiscated his prizes on tho 

* Madras Courier^ IGtli February was ille<^al. 

1790. \ The Cartier was rO'CUi)larc’'l '|' 

•j- The hill on pre.scntalinn was not tlie Jhiy of J^cngnl hy an Bug**'* 
p.aid; the drawee conteiuling that he iiian-of-wiiP. 
iiad discovered thu the Iran^f^action 
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pica that lie was unauthoiiscd to make captures. Agaiust such 
[I iiiliug iSurcouF appealed in person to the Directory. ^ Tlio case 
came betoie tiio Council of the Five Hundred, who, on tlie 
4ih September J7b7 (17 Fructidor, year V) pronounced a decision 
in Surcoiifs favour. His prizes, sold at the islands, flad realised 
the sum of 1,700,000 francs; but certain difficulties having 
arisen regarding the question of exchange, Stircouf agreed to 
accept for himself and his crew the diminished sum of 600,000 
f nines. This amount was paid him. 

Surcouf remained about fourteen months in France*. Tired then 
of inaction, he obtained at Nantes Uie command of a privateer 
brig, called tlic Clarisse^ mounting 14 gnus and having a crew 
of 120 men. He set out with her in September for the Indian 
seas, and leachcd the line "witliont sighting a vessel. Scarcely, 
liowovcr, had lie >iUcTed the southern hemisphere when a sail 
\Yas signalled. She proved to be an ^nglisli three-masted vessel 
carrying 20 guns. The wind was in her favour, and she boro 
down 'with all sail on the CUirhse. 

Here again destruction seemed inevitable. The prospect di*d 
nut, however, appal Surcouf. He first exchanged broadsides with 
bis enemy, then '•weartng, came down on the starboard tack 
and took up an advantageous position on Ids quarter. For half 
an hour the victoiy was obstinately contested, but at the end of 
that time, the stranger, having been considerably maltreated and 
having lost her ca{)tain, clapped on all sail and boro away. The 
Vlarisae was in no condition to follow her. 

The damages sustained on tliat occasion were quickly repaired, 
and ISurcouf pursued his journey without interruption to the 
Indian seas. Still sailing eastward lie captured, after a severe 
combat, two English merchant ships with rich cargoes. He re- 
tnriicd with these to the island of Bourbon, the Isle of France 
being blockaded hy British cruisers. Having there repaired and 
•clitted^tlic Clarissrf he sailed dgain (August 1790) for the Straits, 
hi this voyage he touched <at Java, and landed there to replenisli 
Ills water-tanks. Whilst on shore here with only a few of his 
Clow, he was suddenly attacked by a chioftain of the country 
'^ho came upon him with a large following. * Unprepared and 
his crew* unarmed, Surcouf owed his escape to the presence of 
mind nvhich never failed him. J.eaving his musket still slung 
‘icross his shoulders he advanced towards the Javanese chieftain 
jml placed in his liand a red haudkerciiief he bad untied from 
‘hs neck. The chieftafn, whose actions up to that moment liad 
denoted the greatest hostility, seemed so fascinated by the colour of 
piesent he had received that he contented hiqiself with making 
to Surcouf and his men to re-embark immediately, It need 
^^'itrcely be added that the bint was promptly taken. 
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lu the cruise which followed, the Glarisse captured a DaiiLsIi 
ship cariyhig an English cargo, a Portuguese ship, and an English 
merchantman, the Auspicious. A few days later Surcouf was lu 
pursuit of ^another merchantman and was fast approaching Irm', 
when he perceived bearing down upon him from an opposite 
direction a vessel which was unmistakably a ship of war. 

This was no other than the English frigate La Sybille of 4S 
guns, whicl) had but recently captured otf the Sandheads tho 
French frigat,c, Ld Forte of 52 guns. Surcouf was apparently 
lost, as the English frigate soon showed herself a bett(;r saikr 
than the C/arisse, But he did not despair. He cast oveiboanl 
his spare masts and s[)ais ; then eight of bis heavy guns; and 
that not being sufficieat, he half-emptied his water casks, Tims 
lightened tln^ Glarisse gaimal rapidly on tlie frigate, and at day- 
break the following morning tdie latter w^s completely out nf 
sight. Two days later Su.couf captured an English merchniit- 
nuin, the t/rtuics, laden with rice, ami on the fourth day after 
that the American ship LoiiUa. With these captun^s fSuu’diif 
closed his career in llm^Clarisse. Returning with his prizes to tli) 
islands, he w\as olfeicd the command of a new privateer, just 
arrived from Bordeaux, and reputed to be the fastest sailer afloat. 
Surcouf accepted the offer. 

The new privateer was named La Gonfiaiice, She w'as of be- 
tween four ami five hundred tons burden,, and carried sixteen guns, 
iler crew consisted of 159 Frenebmeu, 25 volunteers from the 
island of Bourbon, and about 20 natives. She left the islamls 
for her cruise in the Indian \/atcrs the middle of ,/\pril 1800. 

Surcouf weut first to the Malahar coast on account of the 
monsoon. But in July he directed thence Ids course towards 
Triiicomali. Chased, though in vain, off that harbour by an 
Eiiglisli inau-of-w'ar, be pushed his ^/ay towaids tlie iiioiuh^ 
of the Gauges, “having captured up to this time one Amcdcaii 
and two English mcrchautmen. He was off the Saiidlieads on 
7th October when a sail was signalled to the eastward. Soon slie 
was discerned to be a large and heavily armed ship. She was, 
in fact, tlie an Indiainau of 820 tons, carrying twenty-six 
guns, and having on board 437 Europeans, including troops. 

The Kent carelessly approached La Con fiance, taking liQr to bo 
a friend. Nor was it till she was within cannonshot that hci' 


* 'I’lic French accounts state tliat 140, But this is manifestly 
’msidcs twenty-six broadside guns, the ree.t, for beside.s her own crew of 
carried twelve on her quarter-deck than 120, slie liad taken on bciaru t 
and forecastle. James implies that entire crew of the Queen, an 
this was not so. On the other hand, burnt at St. Salvador, and she 
James reducc.s the number of the besides, the troops and passeng^’^'^ 
crew, includifjg passengers, to about* both vessels. 
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pauied by Captain Willoughby, n. N., commanding a party of 
sailors, the whole constituting the advanced guard the force, 
were successfully landed at a point between the battery St. 
Marie and the batteries of the town. A few moments later, 
Lieutenant* Colonel Macleod, commanding the Sfd brigade, 
clFected a landing with 150 men, somewhat to the right of Colonel 
Campbell’s party, expecting to be joined by i*he remainder of 
liis brigade. But just at this moment the weather, which till 
then had been cairn and moderate, suddenly became stormy. 
So violent was the surf that further dcsernbarfiation was im- 
possible. Under these circumstances Colonel Keating could not fail 
to 1)0 very anxious for the safety of the handful of troops which 
had but just landed. Impressed, however, with the truth of the 
motto that in all doubtful circumstances Coldness is prudence, the 
colonel was desirou.^that his troop^ should try to daunt the enemy 
by themselves taking'the initiative. But the violence of the surf 
had increased and was increasing. No boat could take an order to 
them Yet tiie fate of the three or four hundred men just landed 
boemed to depend upon their receiving one. Every device was tried, 

A small vessel was beached, stern foremdst, in the hope that* one 
at least of her crew mi.^ht make his way to the shore. But the 
fury of the elements frustrated even this attempt. Further effort 
appeared impossible. Colonel Keating was in despair. At this 
crisis Lieutenant Foulstonc, H. M.’s 69th Regiment, came forward 
imsolieited, and volunteered to swim through the surf and carry 
ordcis to Colonel Macleod. I^is offer was promptly accepted. 
Carried in a boat to the edge of ^ the surf Foulstone jumped 
iu, and though •a good deal knocked about, reached the shore, 
lie carried orders to Colonel Macleod to unite the two parties 
^vhich ha'd landed, and at once to attack and storm St. Marie. 
Macleod carried out these instructions with spirit and energy, 
occupied the post, and renuiincd there unmolested all night. 

As tlm weather next day sho^ed no signs of moderating. Colonel 
Keatiiig proceeded with the third and fourth brigades to the 
ki'ward, to Grand Clialoupc ; where, on the 8tb, about 11 A.M., be 
succeeded in effecting a landing. Colonel Keating at this point 
separated from the town by heights. He lost no time iu 
crossing these, and before 2 P.M. he occupied a position from 
he could command the enemy’s cntrcuclunents. 

But affairs had gone somewhat too fast for him. The first 
commanded by Colonel Fraser, had succeeded at 2 o’clock 
the afternoon of thcrTth, in effecting a landing in a position to 
south of the capital within sight of the enemy. This daring 
‘Achievement had the effect of concentrating upop Colonel Fraser 
d^e entire attention of the French commandant, and diverting 
ffom Colonel Macleod’s isolated party. Colonel* Fraser resolved 

G 1 
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to keep Ill’s attention fixed. He at once pushed forward, dislodged 
the enemy from the heights, and then took up a commanding 
position just above the town. 

He had with him only 350 bayonets, all Europeans, but witli 
these he kept the enemy anxious and occupied until darkness fell. 
He then retreated to a secure position a little in the rear which 
cut the communications between St. Denis and St. Paul, 

Ee-inforced during the night by from 300 to 400 sepoys, 
and by his guns and pioneers. Colonel Fraser, posting the sepoys 
so as to protect 'his rear, advanced at 4 o’clock in the morning 
towards the town, re-ocoupi€|d the position of the previous evening, 
and, forming his troops there, waited for the day. 

When day broke Fraser saw in the plain below him the whole 
available French force. This force, consisting of 190 Europeans 
and 350 Creoles, was drawn up in two colum^is, each with a field 
piece at its head, covered by the 'concentrated 'fire of the batteric.^, 
and commanded by the successor of the unfortunate des Bruslys, 
Colonel de Suzanne. Fraser did not hesitate. Under a mixed show- 
er of balls issuing all at once from the many and deep-toned moiitlis 
of the ordnance and nmsketry^ the British soldiers descended 
the heights in steady and unbroken alignment. When they 
reached the plain Colonel Fraser gave the order to charge. They 
at once charged home. 

The French stood firm, covered by their guns,, till the rusli of 
the British grenadiers warned them of the earnestness of the play. 
They then retired in good order, without waiting for actual 
contact, behind the guns. But even there they wore not safo 
from their infuriated enemy. ' Where they could ,>'etire he could 
follow. And ho did follow. The dash of the onset could not ho 
withstood. The French commandant escaped with difficulty ; the 
second in command was taken prisoner ; the men were driven head- 
long from position to position until all thdir redoubts were occupied 
by their victorious rivals, and though rallying, they did make 
an effort to recover these, the attempt was not only unsuccess- 
ful, but it cost them the life of their leader. Shortly afterwards 
the French commandant sent a cartel asking for terms. A little 
later Colonel Fraser was joined by the second brigade uudei’ 
Colonel Drummond. 

Such was the position when Colonel Keating with the third and 
fourth brigades came within sight of St. Denis on the afternoon 
of the 8th September. He was about to march on the town whoa 
a messenger from Colonel Fraser brought him the intelligence ot 
its surrender. ‘ 

Tlic formal capitulation was not indeed signed till the evening 


Annual liegistcr. 
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of the following day. By the terms of it the entire island of 
Bourbon, containing a population of upwards of 11)0,000 souls, 
became British territory. This conquest had been e'ffected with 
a loss of only eighteen men killed and seventy-nine wounded. 
There was no further resistance. The French troops were trans- 
ported as prisoners of war to the Cape. 


V. 

The news of the capture of Bourbon reached Calcutta on the 
21)th August. It had the effect of stimulating tile’' determination 
to conquer the larger island. It w^is known that the French 
squadron charged with the protect ion of the two islands, and con- 
sisting of the Bellone and Minerve frigates, and the sloop Victor^ 
was absent on a cruise in the Indian ‘^eas. Jilr. Farquhar, the 
new Governor of B-^urbon, considered then the moment opportune, 
even before lie should receive oftfeial authority, for feeling his way 
towards the accomplishment of this greater work. Accordingly 
oil the 13th August lie embarked 250 men on board the boats of 
tlio frigates at his dispo.sal, and sent thou that night to attempt 
tlio surprise of the Isle do la Passe. This .uuall island, distant only 
three miles' from tjio nfainland, lies at the entrance of the harboiir 
of Oiand Port, then called Port Imperial, on the south-eastern coast 
of the Isle of France. 'J'he expedition was .successful, and a garri- 
son of 130 men was left to guard de la Passe. From thi,s advanced 
post the Engli.sh were Tible to communicate with the mainland, 
ami Mr. Farquhar tliouglib he could make an advantageous u.se of 
tills communication by distributing to the people of the i.sland 
copius of a proclamation in which* the ambition of the Frcncli 
w.as contrasted disadvantngeously with the good government of 
tile Miiglisli. This somewhat childisli demonstrafion mot with (he 
f'Ue that might have been anticipated. It failed to seduce a single 
idauder. ” > ^ ^ 

Ijofore adverting to the measures next taken by the English, I 
propose to remark for a few moments on the state of affairs at 
diis moment in the Isle of France, The Governor of that island 
General Count Deciieii. He was one of tjie most distinguished 
^jftlccr.s of the French Army, He had made Ids earlier campaigns 
'‘'|‘lcr Kleber, Hochc, and Moreau. At Hohcnlindcn he had con- 
|J‘ibuted more than any otlicr general, excepting perhaps General 
Ijichcpanse, to the decisive victory. Named in lb()2 by the Fir.st 
bousul Captain-General of the French possessions to the east of the 
biipe of Good Hope, ho* had accompanied Admiral Linois to the 
'D(li<in waters, had with him visited Pondicher^^, and recognising the 
’'“Possibility of keeping that place in the evenly of the breaking 
Out of a war, then imminent, with England* had sailed to tho 

do of France, thence to concert the measure which it might still 
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be possible to direct against the resolute enemy of his country. 
Eut ho did not stop there. He devoted himself with all the 
ardour of his generous and enlightened nature to the amelioration 
of the condition of the islanders. He modified and improved the 
old commercial laws ; he established a number of useful institu- 
tions ; codified the general, the civil, and the criminal laws of the 
island, embodyingL them in a code which, 1 believe, is still known 
as the Code Decaen * So salutary were his reforms, so beneficent 
his administration, that many years later an illustrious+ Frencli- 
man referring,' ii!i a speech in the Chamber of Peers, to his achieve- 
ments in tho islands, used tlv-S remarkable expression : Geiiornl 

Decaen made the people over whom he ruled almost forget even 
the names of La Bourdonnais and of Duplcix.’' 

Such was the man. *Let us now glance at tho means at Ins 
disposal in 1810. He had with him only 800-‘'French troops of 
the line,]: and scattered over tlie island, frohi 2 to 5,000 Crcolo 
militia. In Port Louis wc?c three frigates, the Astvee^ the Fe- 
nus^ and La Manche : the others, constituting the squadron undor 
Cftmmodoro Duperre, had not then returned from their cruise. 
With these small means' to meet a powerful and well-orgauiscd 
attack he must have felt that all the reiiiources, even of his own 
brave heart, would be abundantly drawn upon. 

Before, however, the English had been able to take advantai^n 
of their possession of do la Passe, Commodore Duperrd returned, 
bringing with him, besides his own three 'vessels previously named, 
two Indiamcn, the and ^ the GeyloUy captured in 

Indian waters. As he approached tho island on the 20tli July, 
Duperrd noticed the Tricolor still flying on the steff of tho small 
fort in the isle do la Passe. With it likewise was a signal advisiii" 
him that *Uho enemy was crui.sing at the Coin de Miro.’^ A 
three-masted vcsscil, also flying the Tricolor, was likewise discenicd 
lying at anchor .under the walls of the tort. Deceived by tho.so 
appearances, Duperre signalled to Ifis squadron to make tho best of 
their way to Grand Port, directing the sloop Victor to take the lead 
closely followed by the MincrvCy each in passing to communioate 
with the thrce-ina.stcd vessel lying off de la Passe. The Vktor 
sailed on without the smallest suspicion, till, as she was doubliitn 

* So highly appreeikted wove the one of the ablest of Napoleon's 
raorit.s of tins code that when the ters. lie died in 1841, leaymg 
Isle of France was surrendered to hind him, says M. Chanut “ oye 
the Kiiglish, it was made an article of the purest and most honour.a])le le- 
Iho CKDitulation that it should be pntations of our epoch." . 

contumed to he ruled thy the Code | lie had also enlisted 500 
Decaci). The article niii : “ Sliall pre- prisoners, mostly Irish; hut 1 1 ^ 
serve their religion^ laws, and cus- could not be depended upuu 
toms.” against their own countrynioii, 

t Ucrard Lacuoc, t^ODite de Cc.ssac, 
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tlic fort, she received at once broadsides from tlje strnnge sliip 
iiiid from the battery on shore ; tliesc simultaneously lioisting 
Knglish colours. The surprise of every one on l)oard riie French 
diips may be conceived. But DupeiTe was equal to the occasion. 
Signalling to his ships to keep close to windward, he made his 
way into the harbour and anchored in a very advantageous posi- 
tion, admitting of constant communication with the shore. In 
tliis operation he liad, however, the bad fortune to lose one of liis 
prizes, the Wmdkamy owing to the indecision displayed by the 
officer in charge of her. • » 

Notwithstanding the advantageous ^position taken up by tlie 
French commodore, Captain Pym of the Sivitis, in coin- 
iiiiniication with Captain Willoughby of the Nereide, determined 
to attack him. On the 22nd accordingly both these frigates 
.stood in ; but tliey-iiad scarcely arrived within a mile of the 
nieiny’s line when the Sirius gPounded The JS^reide did not 
care to go on alone. The attempt therefore failed for the 
iiioinent. 

Meanwhile intolligeuce of the events occurring in the vicinity 
of Grand Port reached General Dccaen.j Tljat able oHiccr im- 
iiirdiately dc.spatch^Jd on’boanl Dupcrid’s squadron all the avail- 
able seamen in the island. He ordered also tlic tl)ree frigates in 
Port Louis, the Astr^e, La Mancliej and ‘the V^nus to proceed 
under the senior captain, liamelin,* to tlic aid of their sisters 
tbreatened in Grand Ports* 

Blit before Captain Hamelin could reach the scene of action 
tlie two English frigates had *becn reinforced by the lidiigenla 
and llie Magiciermc. As these appr^aclied the shoal on which 
tbc Sirius had struck llie previous afternoon, hut from which she 
liad just then extricated lierself, that vessel and her consort pre- 
pared to weigh anchor. But before deciding to renew his attack 
hapiain Pym assembled’ on board tlic Sirius^ the captains 
*^'1 the three other ships aii'4 all the available pilots. The 
Conference resulted in a resolution to proceed at once to the 
fiHack, tlie certain effect of which no one questioned for a 
^i^oment. 

bnporrd liad expected this attack ; and lie had prepared to 
it with the skill which marked his long and glorious 
. 1 have said tliat his ships had easy communication with 
^^10 diore. All along that shore, below \m ves.sels, he had erected 
^^'iniidable batteries, had armed them with heavy guns, and man- 
thorn witii those his sailors who were most skilled in the 
‘irt of gunnery. His own ships, covered by shoals and by sunken 

Uijclc of Admiial ll.'inieliu who coiumanded the PVcuch Black Sea 
lici t Juiiug the Ciiuieaii War. ‘ 
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rockg, the navigation amongst which was difficult, had been 
so placed as to be able to- meek with a concentratetl fire an 
advancin*^ enemy. The Indiamau he had taken, the Ceylon, had 
likewise been heavily armed amt the command of her entrusted to 
one of the ‘best officers at Ids disposal ; Diiperre had himself seen 
to every detail ; he had that morning inspected every battery, 
said a cheery ward to every officer, spoken to his captains of 
his plans and his hopes. Having done this he waited, with a 
serene countenance and a bold heart, the advance of the 
English. • • 

They came on, — they {.oo, dauntlcssly, even jubilantly. But 
no sooner had they, sailing close together, arrived within range, 
than the shore batteries opened upon tht^rn. The firo was treincn- 
dous and effective, but h did not check the onward progress of 
the Biitish ships. The Ipkicjenia, in acconhwee with a previously 
concerted plan, directed her ^course towards the Miner re, [iiiJ 
opened on her so terrible a* fire within half pistol-shot that slu! 
drove her out of the line. The Mayicienne a little ahead of 
the Lphigenla was about to engage the Ceylon wlien she struck on 
a hjdden rock and lay^motionlcss in the water in such a position 
that but few of her guns could boar on tll'e em^my. The Neie'rkf 
close astern of the Bellonc commanded by Duperre, cngagCLl 
that vessel on one side*' whilst Captain Pym in the.i'irfi(5 attacked 
her on the other. The French sloop, the Victoiy \vas meanwliib 
doing all in her power to aid the Mmerve by firing at, and 
engaging the attention of, the Iphujenlu'. 

The number of guns, the weight of metal, the inspiration of 
attack, all were in favour of the English, and Hnperrd saw that 
unless be used bis brain to aid the physical power of his 
his squadron must be destroyed. Ife put in force then a maineuvio 
which lie had arranged beforehand in concert with his captains 
lie signalled to them to cut their cables'and lot their vessels gently 
strand. The result fully answered his anticipations. As his own 
vessel, the Bdlone, glided slowly towards the shore, Captain Pjin 
with all the impetuosity of his nature, turned the Bivins in pursuit- 
Not following, hov;pver, the exact line the French commodori3 
had taken, ho dashed his vessel on to a shoal ; and thuie dio 
remained fixed, iminoveahle, and powerless. 

Having thus rid‘himself of one enemy, Duperrd concentrated alt 
the fire of the Bellone on the other, the Nen'ide, which, foHowiUn 
the example of the Sirius, had likewise drifted on a slioal. 
Exposed to a most galling fire, the Nerdide fought until most o 
her guns were di.sabled and the greater part of her crew had 
killed and wounded. Incapable of protracting the defence 
then struck. But in the excitement of the fire and in the bliialuCiiS 
of the smoke flie hauling down of the Union Jack was not 
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ocivod by the enemy, and the French continued their fire for some 
time longer. * 

In the other part of the line, lUsowisc, fortune liad inclined to 
the French. Tlie Iphigenia, warned by the fate of her consorts, 
had warped out of close range. The Magicienne on, her rock 
had been so pounded by the Ceylon and the shore batteries that, 
v'hon morning broke, she could scarcely keep afloi^t. 

The firing continued all night. At 11 P.M. the crow of the Magi- 
ca’jme abandoned her. She blew up immediately afterwards. At 
the early dawn Duperrd sent off a boat’s crew to t'lke possession 
(if tlie Nereide, The Jphigenia then endeavouicd for a short time 
to ('xtricate the Siriuii from licr position,' but failing, that vessel too 
was abandoned and blown up. Of all tlio squadron that had 
sailed so proudly and so confidently to the<ittack on the previous 
(lav tlio I'phigenia alope remained ! 

but she was not \lestined to "escape. Duperrd indeed was 
iiii.'ililo to got otf his .stranded ships in .nitlicient time to follow her 
to the Isle de la Passe. But just at the opportune moment, just 
(in she had been warped to her station off that islet, there arrived^ 
off Grand Port the squadron of three fiagatcs wliich General 
Deciu'u had dcspatclicd ftiom Port Louis. In the presence of a 
force so overwhelming Captain Lamhert of the Iplngcnia had no 
alternative hut to yield his vessel and the islet. He tried hard 
to save the former ; but General Hccaen had arrived at Grand 
Port, and he dictated terjns of .absolute surrender. They wero 
vitli a pang accepted. T’he fyhigenia and her crow were made 
nor to the French, and the Tricolor once more floated over the 
iulc fort of the Isje do la Passe. 

Thus ended the first attempt of the English on the Isle of 
?'i'aiice. If we are bound to admire the pluck, the daring, 
lio determination displayed hy our countrymen, we cannot, in 
'andour, refuse an equally appreciative acknowledgment of the 
Jambined skill and courage liy,, which Duperre converted an ap- 
parently ‘certain defeat into a most decisive victory. Later in 
lis career Duperre accomplished great things. In 1814 he de- 
tliG lagunes of Venice against an Austrian army ; in 1823, 
die head of a French squadron, he compelled the surrender of 
; in 1830, commanding a French fleet, lie besieged and 
Algiers. But it is probable that whenever, during the 
intervening between that last great feat of arms and bis 
mih ill 1846, he might have been disposed to pass in review the 
events of his distinguished life, he referred with the greatest 
Ijdsfactioii to the repulse and destruction of an .English squadron 

Every man on board the Nereide was killeU or wountled.—d^m^fc 
A nnual Register. 
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of superior force at Grand Port on the 24th and 25th Avnuif^t 
1810! 

Flushed with his success, Docacin resolved to resume the 
offt'iisive. Collecting all the ships at his disposal, now constitutinrr 
a formidaWe squadron, he blockaded the island of Bourbon, intei- 
ceptiug with great success the merchantinon which were hrirufincf 
supplies to it from India. He hoped to starve the English 
garrison into submission before it could he strengthened by the 
large reinforcements which, he well knew, wore on their way from 
India. The Mfily English ship remaining in those waters, tho 
Boadlcea, 38, had, after tip re-capture of tho Isle de la Posse, 
taken refuge in the harbour of St. Paul. 

Whilst the blockade of Bourbon was still being maintained 
the Ihitish 38 gun frigate L'Africainc appeared off St. Denis. 
(12 September). Captain Rowley insto-'-^tly brought round 
the Boadicea mill the OUei%* nloop of war, and the Stdunch, 
gun-brig, to join tho nc\V arrival. The junction having hciu 
effected it was resolved to attempt to drive away the blockadinij 
force, consisting of the Iphir/^nu* recently captured at Grand 
Port — and tho AsMe.«> 

I'he French frigates stood at once off tef sea, enticing the enemy 
to follow them. It was soon found that the Africalne was a far 
better sailer than the French frigates and than her own consort, 
tho Boadiceay and that in the chase she was rapidly leaving the 
latter behind. She therefore shortened .sail. 13efore night fidl, 
however, the Africaine bad come up close to the enemy, and dio 
then endeavoured to maintain this position until day should break, 
keeping up communication’ with the Boadicea by means of 
signals. At 3 o’clock in the morning, however, — the Boadim 
being then from four to five miles astern of her consort, — a suddoii 
breeze caught the sails of the Africaine^ and carried her, iif't 
without her c-onimander’s consent, within less than muskct-sliot 
distance on the weather quarter ef the Astree, Captain Coibet, 
who commanded tho English frigate, could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but at once fired into the enemy. The AsMe immediately 
replied. The seconyd broadside from the Astree severely wounded 
Captain Corbet, hut his place was taken by the first lieiitcnaut, 
and the action was continued for ten minutes with great spir^^ 
By that time the Iphig4nie had time to come to the aid of kr 
consort. Whilst the AsMe continued within pistol-shot on tl'^ 
larboard beam of the English frigate, the Iphig4nie came close up 
on her starboard bow and raked her several times. 

A contest so uifcqual could not long continue. Yet one Iiuur 
elapsed before the gallant crew of the Africaine would conies^ 

* The French at once changed the final a into e. 
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themselves conquered ; nnd even then it was not till 1 63 of tlieir 
ijuinber had been killed and wounded. 

Blit the interlude was not yet over. Commodore Row*lcy of the 
Boadicia noticed at break of day that the A fricaine bad been 
captured. He did not at once attempt to disturb her conquerors, 
but made way towards the OUer and IStaunch. Having joined 
these be set out with them in pursuit of the enorjiy. Tlio French 
frigates were not inclined to risk another engagement with three 
fresh vessels. The rigging of the I'phigeak had been so cut up 
as to render her difficult of management. She had also fired away 
nearly all her ammunition. Captain ^ouiiet of the Astree pre- 
ferred then the abandonment of bis prize to an encounter which 
could scarcely he successful. Taking, then, the Iphigeme in tow, 
he abandoned the Africaine,--^\\hic\i was helpless, — to her former 
masters, and return 'J to Port Louis, capturing on his way a six- 
teen -gun cruiser belofTging to the Past India Company. 

Commodore Rowley and bis prize* then reached the anchor- 
age at St. Paul. The blockade of Bourbon was at the same time 
resumed by the French frigate V^mes^ 44, and the sloop 
Victor. Whilst engaged in this blockade,* these vessels sighted 
the British 32-gup frigate Ceylon^ having on board General 
Abercromby, on bis way from Madras to Bourbon, to assume the 
command of the troops destined to act agaibst the Isle of Franco. 
They at once set out in pursuit. The Venus, being a better 
sailer, soon cauglifc up and*engaged the British frigate. After a 
close contest of three-quarters of an liour, in which the Venua 
lost her mizen-mast, and the Geylon was rendered almost unmau- 
ageahle, the Venus assumed a positioli to leeward, and continued 
liniig only at intervals until the Vidor should come up. 
This occurred about two hours after the action had begun. The 
Victor then took a raking position athwart the hows of the Ceylon, 
and the latter, then quite helpless, struck her flag, , 
hut there was speedy vengeance in store for the British. The 
^oadicea, accompanied by the Otter and Staunch, having des- 
cried the French frigate with her piize abreast of St. Denis, 
started off at once iu pursuit. The Victor yainly endeavoured 
lo take in tow the damaged Ceylon, and the latier, cost off, was 
t6-captiued. Then came the turn of the Venus, But she had 
too much crippled in her fight of the previous night to be 
to offer effectual resistance to a fresh and more powerful 
'■'o'de, and too much damaged in her ligging to escape. Captain 

I'he Victor wa‘< no other than had been captured by the Eugliah 
old friend, the Revenant, ao ami re-named the Victor, She was 
1 m ^^ ader Surcouf. Taken into subsequently re-da ()tu red by the 
rreiich Navy as the Jenn, she Ficiich. * 

II I 
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Hamelin, avIio commanded her] made, however, a hot fight of it 
and only struck when further resistance had become impossible.* 
The capture of the V4tiu8 was the turning point in the scale. 
Thenceforward the favours of fortune were showered exclusively 
on the British, Shortly after that event there arrived at St. 
Denis the frigate Nisus, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral J^ertic, 
the precursor of a fleet and army on their way from England vul 
the Cape of Goo(f Hope, ordered to co-operate with the troops takin 
from the tliree presidencies, which had started fiom India about the 
same time, t^i effect the reduction of the Isle of France. 



It was not, however, until the l Uh October that Admiral Bertie 
had been able to refit tlTe ships which be found at St. Paul and 
St. Denis. But on that datq he sailed fit»m the former port at 
the head of the Hoadicea, the Africaine, the Ceylon^ the Elm, 
and the NerMe^ f to blockade Port Louis. Leaving three of 
these vessels on that duty, he proceeded on the 10th in company 
with General Abcrcrornby to Kodriguoz, there to meet the troops 
and ships which, comtng respectively from England and India, 
had appointed that little island to be theif rend<'zvous. 

On the 24th Admiral Bertie fell in with the British squadron 
on its way to the Indian seas, commanded by Bear-Admiral Driiiy 
and consisting of seven ships. Two of these, the Cornelia, 82, and 
the Hesper sloop, were at once sent to increase the blockading foice 
off Port Louis ; two others, the CJorir.de^ 3(S, and the Doris, 36, 
were detained at Bodiiguez ; the remainder were sent on to tlioir 
destination. The admiral arrived at Kodriguez on the 3rd Novem- 
ber, and found there the troops which had been sent from Boinlxiy. 
The division from Madras convoyed by the Psyche and Cor'ii- 
wallis arrived on the iith, and that, from Bourbon on the I 
November, « 

* It is gratifying to notice the defence which you made, iiotwiili- 
manner in which Hamelin’a gallant standing that, when disabled I'y J 
service, notwithstanding the loss of preceding combat, you were attacked 
his ship, was acknowlt?;lged by Napo- by superior forces. He has deigned. 
Icon. In a despatch from the Min- in appreciation of these 
ister of Marine, dated 27th December actions, which testify to your coiu'^^^ 
1810, I find the following : “ His and to your skill, to promote 
Majesty has remarked with pleasure to the grade of Commandei’ 0 
that you rendered decisive the success the Legion of Honour.” The 
which Captain Duperr6 bad obtained ing year Hamelin was created ■ 
between the 23rd and 2f)th August, Baron and promoted to the niuk 0 
and that you subseqtkently captured Kear-Admiral. . . 

the frigate in a hand-to-hand f Formerly the Venus. It 

encounter. Whatever may have been noticed tliat throe ships of the 
the events which followed, H. M. has dron had been in the posaessiou 
not the less appreciated the splendid the French. 
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The troops from Bengal and those from the Cape were so long 
in coming, that tlie admiral in concert with the general (determined 
not to wait for them beyond the 21st. All preparations accordingly 
were made for the expedition to leave Rodriguez on the morning 
of the 22nd, when, on the evening of the previous day,' the happy 
intelligence was received that the Bengal division was in the 
offing. The transports conveying it were at ftneo ordered not 
to drop anchor, but to join the main fleet and accompany it to 
the selected point of debarkation, Grande Baye, about fifteen 
miles to the windward of Port Louis. * 

The armament, independently of tke division from the Cape 
of Good Hope, which did not arrive in time to take any part 
in the operations, consisted of forty-six transports, and a fleet of 
t\vonty>oiie sail * They carried 11,300 fighting men, composed as 
follows. — Of regimci?t.s of the lii|e there were, the 12th, Litb, 
22ud, 33rd, 56tli, 59th, 65th, 69th, and 89th regiments ; 

the artillery consisted of four batteries from Bengal and Madras ; 
the European cavalry of one troop of the 26th dragoons. The 
native troops from Bengal and Madras consisted of four volun- 
teer battalions, and the Madras pioneers? two thousand saiJors 
and marines werti likewise contributed by the fleet. The 
Euorpeaiis were to the natives of the force in the proportion of 
two to one. 

General Decaen liad not been unconscious of the coming storm. 
Aware of his own inability to oppose with success any large 
lio.stile force led with ordinary prudence, he had nevertheless 
exerted himself to the utmost to roii.se, the energies of tlie colonists. 
We have seen tlfat he had at his dispo.sal only 800 French troops 
of the linjg, in addition to 500 enlisted prisoners, mostly Irish, 
iipou whom he could not depend. The Creole element has been 
variously estimated. Extri^vagant English writers have rated it 
‘VS liigli as 10,000; but it probably never exceeded 4,000, 
aod of* these it is recorded by the Engli.sh annalist of the 
hrae,f that they refused on the approach of the British 
‘Vimainent to co-operate in the defence of tlie island." A few 
the slaves were armed, but in a most cuiMy and iiicflicient 
inanner. * 

General Decaen might, indeed, well have despaired. But he 
allowed no symptoms of any such feeling, even if lie entertained 
M() appear. No sooner had he received information that the 
hostile armament had l^ft Rodriguez than he issued a spirited 

' heae were, the Illustrious^ 47 ; the Cornelia, Psyche, and Ceylon, of 
te Cormvallis, 44 ; the Africaine, the 32; the sloops Hesper, Eclipse, Hecate, 
^(^adicea, the Hisus, the Clorinde, and Actceon ; th(} gim-hrig Stauncht 
Mendaus, the N$rHde, each of and four smaller vessels. 

^;the TAofte and Doris, of 36; ^ Amlk Annual Register, 
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* proclamation calling upon the colonists to aid the army aiiii 
navy in the defence of the island, promising them victory, should 
they respond to his call. He could do no more in that way 
Then, massing his troops, he took up a ])osition near Port Louis, 
whence ho would be able to move at once upon any threateued 
point. 

Meanwhile the transports carrying the expeditionary force arrived 
on the morning of the 29th November before a narrow passage 
dividing from the mainland a small island called Gunner's Quoin. 
It had previ^/l]'sly been ascertained by careful survey that tlih 
passage otfered openings tlirough the reefs Viy which several boats 
could enter abreast. Here, then, at 10 o'clock in the morning, 
the fleet came to anchor. The debarkation on the mainlnni 
commenced at 1 r.M., a\id was conducted to a successful result, 
Avithout the loss of a single man, in three hou**o, — the small Frcndi 
party which had held Fort Malartic, situated at the head of Hk* 
bay, retiring on the appeardnee of the British fleet. 

The English army had, previously to its debarkation, been 
divided into six brigades. The first, under colonel Pictoii, was 
composed of the 12th and 22nd regiments, and the right win:; 
of ‘the Madras volunteer battalion ; thfe second, under ('olonc! 
Gibbs, comprised the 59th regiment, 300 men of the 89th ami 
100 of tne 87th formed together as one battalion, and the left wing 
of the Madras volunteer battalion ; the third, under Colonel Kiho, 
consisted of the 14'tb reginicnt and the 2nd Bengal volunteers, 
the fourth, under Colonel Macleod, was formed of the G9th regi- 
ment, 300 marines, and the Madras native flank battalion ; llir 
fifth, commanded by Colonel Smith, comprised the G5th regiment 
a troop of the 25tb dragoons, and the 1st battalion of the Beiigjm 
volunteers ; whilst the Gtb or reserve brigade, cominaiuletl I)} 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keating, consisted of a battalion funned of the 
four flunk companies of the 12tb and 33rd regiments, of two com- 
panies of the 5Gtb, of one of the 14tb, and one of the 89th, of the 
84th regiment, and of Captain Imlack's detaclimeut of Bombay 


* The following is a translation of 
the text of the proclanfatiou : — 

“Inhabitants of the Isle of Fr«ince. 
Thirty-four of the enemy’s ships 
are before the island? This number, 
Avhich may be increased at any mo- 
ment, leads 113 to suppose that the 
Pnglish have not relinquished their 
intention to attack this colony — ah 
intention in which tlley have been 
already once baffled by the glorioii.s 
success of the bruve men of the 
division of Duperr^,. I do not forget 
the proofs of zeal and intrepidity 


displayed by you both before lU'J 
after that glorious feat of arms. 

“ Inhabitants of the Isle ^1 
France ! In the present conjniK’tnre 
1 would remind you of the enthusiasi'U 
with which, on the last annivoi’i^^'O 
of the fete of the great Napolo^’”' 
you renewed your vows of fidelity w 
your country. You are Frenchmen^ 
Join, then, your valour to the 
of tho brave soldiers and 
whom I am about to lead agn jnst 
enemy, and we shall not fad to 
victorious.” 
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troops which had done such good service in the capture of 
]3(,urboD. 

The debarkation had no sooner been effecte(], than leaving tho 
5tli brigade to cover the landing place, General Abercromby at 
4 o’clock pushed on with the rest of the force through h very thick 
wood, lying between the coast and the high road leading to Port 
Louis. Tlie troops forced their way for fully fciur miles through 
ail all but impenetrable jungle, entangling their feet at every 
s(cp, and dragging the guns only by the greatest and the 
most untiring exertion. They had, however, the *gdod fortune to 
debouch into the more open counti^ without any opposition. 
Just, however, as they reached that more open plain they came 
upon the advanced picqnet of the enemy. The men of the picquet 
had not evidently anticipated an attack *from that quarter, for 
they were surprised^ and after a faint and irregular fire, they re- 
treated from their position. * 

Their fire, however, faint and irrcgiflar as it was, effected some 
damage. Two grenadiers were killed and two officers and several 
men 'wounded. Some officers and men likewise succiimhed to tl^e 
intense heat and to the fatigue of the march. The French picquet 
having retired. General* A bercomby encamped his force in the 
open ground in front of the wood. He resumed his march in the 
morning with the intention of pushing on to Port Louis. But 
the heat of the day, and the extreme scarcity of water rendered 
this impossible, and the Httle army, after marching only five miles, 
was forced to take up a position for the rest of the day and for 
the night at Moulin k poudre, on the banks of a small river called 
Pamplemousses, which thus covered the camp. 

To retqrn to General Dccaen. This officer had anticipated that 
the English army would disembark at a point nearer to Port Louis 
—whence the road to the capital was shorter and easier— and 
he had taken his measures accordingly. He no’icr could have 
anticipated that an invader Would land his troops ou a point 
where the inland country was covered by an almost impenetrable 
jangle, defensible by a few determined men against an army, 
hut the moment he received the news broi^ght by the retiring 
picquet he prepared to meet the new danger, — a danger the greater, 
as the natural defence had been forced and there were but ten 
•nilcs between the enemy’s camp and the ca'pital. It was not, 
however, until mid-day of the 30th that he was able to collect a 
^cree at all respectable to make head against the enemy. This 
Lrce, consisting, including the Irish prisoners forced into the 
service, of 1,300 Europeans and 2 to 3,000 Creoles, he posted iu 
a rather strong position, about two miles iu front of the capital. 
He drew up his men on a level ground over which the high 
road passed, the guns iu the centre on either hide of the road, 
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concealed by brushwood, and both flanks covered by a thick 
wood impenetrable on the right and capable of a strong defence 
on the le*rt. Having so disposed his small force, ho galloped 
forward followed by liis staff, by a few Creole cavalry and some 
riflernen, to* reconnoitre tlie English position. 

The English liad been about tw'o hours in their encampment at 
Moulin k poudre* when General Decaeii rode up. Approachintr 
rather too closely a smart skirmish ensued, in the course of which 
the French general received a contusion on his leg. What he 
saw there, however, was worse than any contusion. He counted 
a force exceeding his own in the proportion of ten to one, 
and ready the next morning to cover the five miles which still 
intervened between it and the capital. 

Decaiin must have feft as he rode back to his men that, accord- 
ing to the probabilities, further resistance woul^* but cause a useless 
expenditure of blood. J I determined nevertheless to make one 
effort for victory. On his return to camp he despatched 300 
men with two guns to occupy a position commanding the bridge over 
the Tambeau, about half a mile in front of his camp. Could he 
but .keep the invadersThcre for a short time he might yet raise a 
force to operate on their communications. 

But it was not to be., Eaily the following morning, before day- 
light, General Abercromby detached the fourth brigade to seize tlio 
batteries at the Tambeau and Tortue bays, whence it had been 
arranged that the army was to receive 'its supplies. The niuiii 
body of the force under the personal command of the general, 
commenced its movement on, Port Louis shortly afterwards. After 
marching about two miles it came within sight of blio bridge over 
the Tambeau. As it was seen to be defended, the advanced 
column was halted, whilst tlie guns opened with shrapnell on the 
enemy. The fire was so well directed that the French retired 
precipitately, leaving uncompleted the. destruction, begun and 
partly executed, of the bridge. They fell back on their muia 
body. 

The injury done to the bridge had been so far effectual that the 
guns of the British were unable to cross it. They had to seek a , 
passage lower dov7n, at a ford commanded by the French artilleiy< j 
The passage was attended with difficulty and some loss, but was i 
nevertheless accomplished. The British force then moved on the 
position occupied by the French and flanked by thick wooa 
already described. 

General Dccaen liad witnessed, not unmoved, the passage 
the Tambeau. He knew, that he was now left with but one can 
in his hand. He,played it boldly. Carefully reserving his fire b 
the heads of the hostile columns should advance within range, 
then opened upon them a concentrated and continuous dischaig^^- 
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This fire coming from gnns wliiclf luul been mask(/(] cfiecked tlic 
advance for a few moments. But it was only that the British 
troops might deploy. For them there was nothing for, it but the 
l)ayonet. The advance guard, led by Colonel Cauipbell of the 
33rd, under the general direction of General Ward, having quickly 
formed, dashed straight on. Nothing could stop their splendid 
charge. The enemy's troops, after a gallant struggle, in which 
many of them were killed, were forced hack frofti their position, 
leaving their guns in the hands of the conquerors. These, how- 
ever, did not gain a bloodless triumph. Besides ftcv^eral privates, 
Colonel Campbell, S3rd, and Major O'Keefe, 12th, were killed. 
Whilst this was going on in the centre'an attempt which had been 
made on the left flank of the French had proved not less successful. 
After a gallant resistance the enemy’s position was forced, and all 
Ills guns were taken. * 

The French forc(> retired acrs).s\s the river Latariiers within 
the outworks of Port Loui.s. 'J’he* English took up a posi- 
tion for the night Just beyond cannon-shot of the enemy’s lines. 

But it was all over. The English fleet commanded the harbour, 
and the fortifications could not be defended by the small force at 
the disposal of the (hapt^aiu-Gcncral. Rcconnoiiering the following 
morning, General ’Decaon observed preparations in the enemy’s 
camp, betokening an intention to make . a general attack upon 
the town. Such an attack would, he knew, not only he irre- 
sistihle, bub it would entail upon the inhabitants great calamities. 
Ill their interests, then, and in the interests of humanity, having 
hone all that was possible for Fiance, and exhausted every avail- 
able resouice, General Decaeii resol veil to capitulate. He sent an 
fhheer, bearing a flag of truce, with a proposal to this effect to the 
British camp. 

He was just in time. General Abcrcroin by was on the point 
^^f despatching a force to the southern side of the town, so tliat 
the assault might be combined jind general. The proposal for a 
capitulrftion alone stopped the movement. The General agreed 
to it, though demuriing to the tcrAis proposed. But these were 
^oon arranged. The Isle of France with all the ships in her 
Jiarbours, all the arms in her arsenals, all the stores in her maga- 
zines, was transferred bodily to England. One *point was insisted 
by General Decaen, and, from motives of, policy, accorded by 
the English commander. This was that the French troops should 

* hi tin’s action the French lost 29th November, is as follows : killed 
f jout loo men, killed and wounded. 28 ; wounded, 89 ; missings 45. Total 
hie return of the English for this 162. lk.«!i<lei» these one sailor was 
and for the slight en- killed and live were wounded. 

iiDter in front of the wood on tiie 
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not be considered as prisoners of war, but should be permitted 
to return to France at the cost of the British Government wiili 
their arms and baggage. * 

Thus did the Freucli lose, after an occupation of nearly a 
Imndred years, the beautiful island upon which had been bestowod 
the name of their own bright land, and which in climate, in lefiLe- 
inent of luxury, in the love of adventure of its children, had been, iu 
very deed, the Fiance of the East. In the long struggle with Eng. 
land which had followed the Revolution, the Isle of Franco had i 
inflicted upon the English trade a damage which might be compu- 
fated by millions,” wliilst she herself had remained uninjured — fur 
eighteen years indeed unthreatenetl. She had proved herself to he 
that which the great Emperor had declared that Cherbourg slioiild 
become, — “an eye to see and an arm to strike.” Protected for h)iig, 
partly by the storms of tlic ocean, partly by the daring spirit of her 
children, partly by the timid (v>uncils of the British Government, 
she had been, for the privateers who preyed upon the commercial 
marine of the East India Company, at once a liarbour of refuge 
and a secure base of operation. 8he had been the terror of Ihitish 
merchants, the spectre which haunted the counting house, the one 
black spot in the clear blue of the Indian Ocean. The relief j 
which was felt by the merchants of Calcutta was expressed in | 
an address presented by them to Lord Minto, in which they 
offered their ^‘sincere congratulations on the capture of the 
only remaining French colony in the Efyst, which has for so niuuy 
years past been the source of devastation to the commerce ot 
India, to a magnitude almost exceeding belief.” d' 


* I think it ri«jht and fair to give 
General Abercromby’a own reasons for 
.agreeing to the demand of General 
Decaiin in this particular. In his 
report to Lord Minto he says : “ I 
was prevailed upon to acquiesce in 
this indulgence being granted to the 
enemy, from the desire of sparing 
the lives of many brave olliccrs and 
soldieis, and out of regaid to the 
interests of the inhabitants of the 
island, who have long' laboured under 
the most degrading misery and op- 
pression, added to the *iate period of 
the season when every hour became 
valuable. I considered these to he 
njotives of much more national im- 
portance than any injury which would 
arise from a small h'ody of troops, 
at so remote a distance from 
I’hn'ope, being permivted to return to 
(heir own country free from any 


engagement.” It” will be seen that 
General Abercromby avows that he 
was influenced solely by coiihuloni* 
tions of general policy. His statoau'nt 
regarding the misery and opj)jesaii>n 
of the islanders, of which he had ii'> 
personal knowledge, may be disnihsed 
as gratuitous. 

f It may interest many of those now 
residing iu Calcutta to read the nanns 
of the merchants who signed thia 

address. 'J'hey were— Alexander 

Colvin, John Palmer, J. D. Alexati* 
der, J. II. Eergusson, Robert Hownit^* 
James Mactnggait, Joseph 
John Robertson, James Hcott, Joinin' 
ues 8arkies and William llollin;.'''' 
Tlie object of the address was to 
ask liord Minto to sit for hi.s porua'^ 
in commemoration of the captuu^ 
of the isle. 
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The ease with ^vhich the Isle of France was captured in 1810 
suggests the question wliy she was so long allowed to pursue her 
aggressive career? An investigation of the cause of iliis apathy 
oil the part of the British, when so many interests were at stake, 
can only tend to confirm the conviction of tlie prescience and wisdom 
of Marquess Wellesley ; to sliow very clearly the unsoundness of 
the timid policy by which he was so often oveiiiulcd. The great 
Marquess not only urged an expedition in 1800; he fitted one 
out in 1801, This was diverted to Egypt. Shortly afterwards the 
Court of Directors, dreading the genius which woidd* if unfettered, 
liave advanced the civilisation of Iiidip, by twenty years, replaced 
Iiini by a Governor-General who began by undoing the large work of 
imificution which his predecessor had initiated. When Lord Corn- 
wallis died, the Court of Directors, after vaHnly endeavouring to con- 
fer the Governor-Ge^^oralsliip on a naiTOW-ininded reactionist — who, 
ill the short term of his acting *iiicunibency, confirmed and ex- 
tended a system which left the states of Kajpiltaija a prey to 
Marhatd free-booters, — iinjioscd a policy upon Lord Minto which 
K'slrictcd his power for th<at kind of aggressive warfare wliichJs 
so often the best and surest defence. It a high testimony to 
Lord Minto’s inteilcct’that in tlie end he burst those trauiinels, 
and foiced one portion, at least, of the policy of Manpicss Wel- 
lesley on a peace-loving Court of Directors and a distrusting 
uiiiiistry. 

It is Lord Alinto tlien who, taking up the dropped thread of the 
holicy of Marquess Wellesley, wrested tlie Isle of France from her 
parent country. For France indeed, even her name, the name 
she liad borne {ov about a hundred’ years, perished on that 3rd 
Docembej' 1810. Called by her discoverers, the Portuguese, 
Cerne, re-named in 1508 by the Dutch after their Maurice of 
Nassau, Mauritius ; falling, after her abandunment by the Dutch 
hetweeu 1703 and 1710, into the possession of tl)o French, the 
i-daud Jiad been subsequently’ known to the world by the name 
^ho bore when the lllnglish captured her. But tlie name did 
p'>t suit the new conqueror. It w'as erased, and that bestowed 
honour of the great Stadtholdcr was substituted. Thu Isle 
^IJ^riiiice vanished from history with the last month of the 
}<^ar 18101 

With her conquest, too, ended the careers df the privateers on 
Indian seas. They, too, vanished with tlie island which had 
J*|U’tured them. Thenceforward the huge Indiamcn of the 
onipauy could sail in comparative safety. In the course of a 
I years not only did the dread of the Fretfch cruisers vanish, 
thejj, exploits came to be listened to with a smile. Not the 
hovvever, are the deeds which they did accomplish worthy of 
kingrecorded. They show that if, in a lutiue \fcir, privateering 

1 J 
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slioulil again be logitimatizod, it may be possible for a ualioii 
whose navy shall have been annihilated and whose ports shall be 
blockaded* to inflict, by means of it, on a nation which may 
even bear the title of file mistress of the seas, losses the full 
extent of w^iich it would be almost impossible to estimate. 

G B. Malleson. 



Art. II— the DIWAN-I-IIAFIZ.* ’ 

E arly in the fourteenth contiiiy, or jii.-t iihout the timo 
when the ‘ morning-star of English song ’ was rising on 
the horizon in our own country, and the ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
were soon to yield a foretaste of what Shak*cs^:)onrG himself 
was one day to achieve, Muhammad 8hains-ad-din Haliz, a poet 
of an order essentially his own, was born at Sljiraz, then the 
capital of Persia. Jf an epithet so pregnant with the associa- 
tions and redolent of the genius of hincient Greece can be 
held to possess m;ich applicability or significance in a land 
so wholly dissimilar as Persia, then perhajis ilaliz may correctly 
be described as a lyrical poet. Alauy of the pieces which form 
his Dlwan as it is called, or complete poetical sciics, though 
perhaps odes in point of style and metre, arc, from their subjects, 
as little adapted to bo set to any descriptinn of secular music as 
Wordsworth’s ‘Exenrsidn,’ or ‘the Divine Comedy’ itself. Otlier 
poems which occur in the same series^ are, liowovor, true Jove 
songs, or gliaoals ; and, to the scandal of devout Musalmans, tlieso 
arc freely sung by professional musicians and others to the sound 
of the mbdb or PersiatClyre. From one point of view, no doubt 
Hafiz was to Persia what Aijacroon and Horace were to Greece 
and Home, Petrarch to Italy, and Burns to Scotland : indeed 
it would be easy to collect passages from Horace, Hafiz, and Burns 
^vhich more or less correspond with one another in meaning, if not 
always in form of expression. But so interwoven arc the effusions 
of the Persian with veins of metaphysical thought, teiuhir views 
of a near yet unsearchable God, and flights tUrougU the dim 
empyrean of mysticism, that,* as in the case of our own Shelley 
aad others, it has sometimes been asserted that his true place is 


* bi addition to a recent JCnglisli 
tnin.datiou of tlio ‘ D\wAii-i-Baliz/ 
^'liicli the writer of the present article 
til unfortunately not yet had an 
f’l'Portuiiity of seeing, the following 
nuiy he referred to in connection with 
^’I'MKietry of Hafiz : ^ 

,Bie Works of Sir W. Jones, pas- 
osuecially, essay on the “Mystical 
pucti-y of the I’ersiaus and Hindus,’' 
^‘'Jijaiiird in vol. iv. 

^ Jlisioru of Muhammadan- 


Persian /Aferature (by '\rr. Cowell) 
in the Oxfunl 'Essays for 1: 55. 

Ohser rations on ihe Musalmans of 
India: by Mi^. Mir Hasan Ah, vul. ii. 

Calentia Revietu^ vol. 20, Article. 
“Haliz:” also vol. 10, *5, Article, 
“ Tersiau Poetry with some transla- 
tions from lliitiz.’' 

iSeoalso nUmeroufi English versions 
of ri:\f]z,' odes by Sir \V. Jones, and 
othois, in a work called The Flowers 
of Persian Literature : by S. Boiis- 
jicau, published In IbOl, 
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amon" the Plates aud Coleridges, rather than among the poet:5 
properly s^'-called of ancient and modern times. 

Hafiz' countrymen seem to have regarded him with very 
mixed feelings, and in several difTercnt lights. During his life- 
time his poems were viewed by doubtless a numerous class 
much as those of Burns’ were throughout the West of S^cotland at 
the time of their ^irst appearance. That is, he was condemned as 
a scoffer, who would set at naught some of the most time- 
honoured pre^hi^hitions of the Muhammadan scriptures; substitute 
the functions of conscience for those commonly supposed to pertain 
to the ministers of religioii ; and generally unsettle men s faith 
in much of what others were determined that they should 
accept as the Commandment of God. Purity of heart was at 
the same time inculcated in his writings ^so much more carii' 
estly than soundness of doctrinc» or ‘ straitness ’ of practice, that 
the orthodox fathers of the day became both alarmed aud offomled. 
And when at last the new teacher died, tlie fine old persecuting 
spirit, which unhappily is not even yet absolutely extinct, gave rise 
to a keen controversy as to whether he should be buried like a 
Musalman, or merely put out of sight, r like a dog or a heretic. 
This question, it was at last agreed, should be settled in the sense 
of whatever stanza might meet the eye on Hafiz' own Dlwjiri 
being opened at random ; and when that was done, the following 
passage is said to have turned up : — 

Kadam dailgh madltr nz janazidi 

Agarchih ghark-i-guuah RSt iiilrawad bah biliisht, 

or, in other words : 

Why gri^dgn yonr steps to rTafiz’ funeral train 1 
Though sunk in aiu, his way to* bliss is plain. 


Nothing could have been more to the point than that; 

and the ‘ Scribes ai^d Pharisees ’ of Shiraz to use a Persian 

figure— must have* ‘bitten the finger of rage with the teeth o 
humiliation ' when they saw Hiltfiz remains laid in a bcautilm 
tomb of white mal^)lc, with two of bis own odes engraved upon 
it by way of epitaph. To this day the garden which contains 
the poet’s tomb is to pilgrims from many lands what the sepnl- 
ebre on the banks of the Nitii is to tbo admirers of 
And yet, if there be‘any truth in the story referred to above, tken 
it deserves to be noted that be who more than all its kings 
nobles has proved the glory of his native Persia, obtaiuoJ 
privilege of being laid in a decent grave because of the direction 
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(riven by tlio blindest cliaiico to an experiment suggested l)y tlio 
sheerest superstition. ^ 

The attempt to iiicliulo Hafiz amon^ tlio excommunicated 
having thus failed, it became necessary for the satisfaction of all 
true believers somehow to reconcile the character and* tendencies 
of liis poetry with the odour of sanctity of whicli it had not 
hecii found possible to deprive bini. Doubtless sonic of bis 
verses must have proved sad stumbling-blocks in tlie way of all 
^vllO undertook this cliaiit.ablo task. Tims, no amopiiji of exegeti- 
cal skill, or reference to distant contexts, could serve to saddle, for 
example, tlio following ode, with any other drift than this, namely, 
that so long as a man was ‘ fully persuaded in his own mind,' and 
kept bis heart and conscience in a sound state, there was a time 
to weep, and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn, and a time to 
(lance;’' and that ma'^iy things wlrgcli we’*c generally called sinful, 
might nevertheless bo indulged in with perfect safety and propriety. 
Thus wrote the poet : — 


The Fast is over ; and tho Carnival come ; and he^xrts are expanded ; 

The wine iu the cellar is sp-pkling willi ripeness ; lime it is ’twere scut for. 

The heavy-hearted Pharisees Hit. piety-mongers) have liad their iiiiiiugs ; 
Kow may tlie lovers of pleasure rejoice and make* merry.* 

What blame to him wlio, Hiatus, drinks wine ! ! 

No fault is tills, or error, in tho eyes of ilie blithesome gallant. 


* Thus also anotjjcr Siiti poet, the cclebiiitcd Umr-i-Khayyam, even more 
I'oiiitedly ; 

“The Carnival has enmo, and all things will bo bright, 

As tho taco of a hrulogroom, 

t 

The butler will make tho red wine sparkle in the glass, 

• Like tho eyo of a game cock.* 

Tho halter of formalitios, and iho inuz/.le of fasting 
Yet once again 

» 

Will tho Feast remove from tho heads of these donkey, s ; 

Alas-! alas ! 

bi another passage, the same poet, wdth a )>lado tVeimhant ns (Pulfakilr, 
Jho Celebrated sword of Ali (the Excaliliar of Arabian mythoh»i;y) thus draws 
kail the commonly received I\[uhammadan conccjitioii of Ileavcu u luir 
^uuiigh arguniout in defence ^f certain earthly pleasures : 

They tell ns of a Heavenly garden, * 

Where tho clear wiuo will spaiklo, and dark-e3’cd damsels smile , 

Witli joys likn thoso hereafter, 

Wiiy not wine .uul woman now i 
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A drinker of wine in whom there is no «uile 

la suiely better than a Pharisee brimful of deceit and dissimulation 

c 

No practisera are wo of hypocrisy or duplicity — 

lie to whom* all secrets are kuowu is our VV'ituesa to that. 

AVe break not Qod’n* Ooinmaiidmenta ; neither wronj^ we any man ; 

’Tis only this, that what they say is 7iot pcniiiited, we say is penuitied. 

What matters it, my friend, if you and I drink a few cups of wine— 

^Tis but the blood of ihe grape, and not the blood of you or me. 

« 

No fault is this from which harm can follow ; 

Or if fault it be, what theu — where is the mau who is faultless f 

The down oil thy lip and the black mole ou thyjfaoe make Hafiz’ licud l'j 
round and round with love, # 

Like the compass ; but the poiij^t of his heart is planted firmly iu the 
place, 

, The simile contained in the last couplet of tlic above, iibilo 
affording a good, if p'Tliaps only too favourable, specinieii of tlid 
‘conceits’ which abound in Persian poetry, biiifokls at the same time 
one of the characteristics of Hafiz’ school of nioials Thus, one 
leg of a pair of coinpa.ises expatiates over the periphery of the 
circle ; while the point of the other reiuains fixed in tlu 
pivot-spot in the centre. And so, it ’is contendi'd, may one ho 
to all outward appearance engrossed with this world’s ploasuio', 
writing, for example, a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow to-dav, 
and entering a * JJoly Phuir,’ or an ‘ Apology,’ for the Dcihy 
or Great St Lcger to-morrow, wliile yet tlie bidden mau 
of the heart remains firmly moored all the tinio in some side 
spiritual anchorage. But without dwelling at present on this 
particular feature of Hafiz’ philosopliical system, it is ovideut 
that nothing could well be mc/re heretical, from a MuLam- 
madan point of view that is to say, than tlie whole soiiso (u 
purport of the ode translated above. Thus, one expounder afttr 
another of the law, and the prophets of Islamism has dcclaml 
wine, not without .much truth, to bo the \ery 
that is, ]\Icther of evils. Hafiz, on the contrary, proclaims tliut 
if the drinking of it he a fault at all, it is a very trilling one. 
Hay more, and far worse, by saying that iu partaking of tln-i 
forbidden thing, he and tlio^e who thought with him, ‘bioh^' 
none of the coininaudmeuts of God,’ he impugned, if not Ib'^ 
divine origin of tlfo Kuran itself, certainly the divine aiitlioiify 
of the generally received interpretations of it. The wombi 
indeed is, not That a decent burial was begrudged to b>^ 
remains, but rutber that lie was allowed to live out his dnys 
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nil. Many a good ( liristian, for example CidvinJ lias sent ‘a 
beloved brotlier’ to the stake, or built him up alive iu a stone 
wall, for a smaller matter , 

The Sliiraxis, however, having once fairly been shut up to the 
necessity of accepting Jlaliz, and making the most him that 
was possible in the circumstances, seem to have done so with all 
llieir heart. For example, the objectionable^ ode translated 
above was often omitted altogether when his works were beinr^ 
tnmscrihed In a beautiful copy now before ns, writteu at Shiraz 
about three hundred and fifty years ago, no traca »f the above 
poom is to be found ; while in very many of the printed editions 
(»f the poet’s works, by means of an ingenious, liut to our thinking 
wholly inadmissible, shifting of a diacritical point from above to 
bolow the consonant to which it belongs, ‘the word rendered by ns 
' VJ 5 break not ' bos been transmuted into a confession that ^ WG 
do break ' God’s law in acting, that is, as if the use of wine bad not 
been prohibited Obviously, howcvck* llaliz’ heterodoxy, if such it 
was really to be considered, was far too deeply hefted in his writings 
to bo eliminated by any such partial expedients as the suppression, 
even liad that been possible, of a few of, his odes, or the toning 
down of one or two spi?cially undesirable statements or expres- 
sions. And since tolciatioii, and oven admiration, liad been ac- 
corded to him, the only way out of the difficulty was to identify 
liim with a certain class of sages and religious teachers known 
lliroughout the East as kkifis ; (ao(l)ta) wlioso privilege it was to 
discourse in parables or allegories; to say one thing, and mean 
niiothcr ; and to urge men towards their own peculiar conception 
of a religious life in language such aS sounded in the cars of the 
uninitiated as calculated and iuteuded to turn their footsteps in 
precisely the opposite direction. 

In the form presented by it in ITafiz’ age and country, Shfiism, 
or tlie profession of the Sufi, may perhaps be best dccribed as an 
iiJ^cctic?il and more or less oynical development of rationalistic 
deism, or pantheism — a kind of natural and wdiully esoteric 
Religion, having its abode neither in scriptures nor in temples, but 
10 the heart and conscience of every human being who by means of 
f^edusion and meditation can attain to communipn with his Creator. 
I'ruitful hotbed of delusion as Sufiism has inevitably proved, it 
•'•liould not be forgotten that the selfsame system, in its older, and, 
lo us at least, better-kJown guise of Vedautism, represented per- 

* Taylor would derive fr-'in so that, in all ptohability, if tbo 
<^0/; wbicli he says siguifies a *‘ coarse dress of the be known as a *S'o/, 
"oolien dress worn by devotees.*’ the garb has taken its name from the 
lo Arabic dictionaries, however, the wearers, not, as^supposod by Taylor, 
"f’nl >SV itself is recognised as Greek, the wearers, i e.* the Sails, from their 
aud iuteiprcted a^ meaning %mdo‘in : garb. • 
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liaps the very earliest couception that over dawned on the nnaiJotl 
human reason of the absolute oneness or unity of God ; havincr 
formed in its original stage neither more nor less than a protest 

on the part of some of the greatest thinkers of anthpiity Plato, 

for instancy, among the number — against the polytheistic beliefs 
which prevailed around them, the first cleft, as it were, in the murky 
sky ot ancient l\eathendom, or false dawn wh!eh preceded the tnio 
advent of morning Not satisfied with declaiing merely the unity 
of God, the Vedantists, and wdth them the Sufis, assign to the one 
object of their uvorship the most purely abstract qualities and attii- 
butes. Thus, the god of the Sufis, instead of being clotlieJ, 
like the mythical magnates of Mount Olympus, in a whole pano- 
ply of purely humau characteristics, is riq>rcscnt(i<l of.en in 
striking and sublime larfguage, as au absolutely abstract entity; 
filling his own eternity, but caring for iittlbing, cxercihing no 
functions, and wholly al)sorbed*iri bis own lucomprebcusible, un- 
created, and unchaugeable e^iistence. 

Views rescmbliug those so exquisitely illustrati'd in the Pliaelo 
o,f the great Athenian, touching the intimate union between tlio 
soul of man and the divine essence, form a further and integml 
porrton of the same system ; and the Sd’i hoJ,ds tliat the liiiinau 
soul, being not merely from God, but of God, and being in its 
own nature perfectible, ban attain even in this life reunion wiili 
the Creator, by means of earnest contemplation; the avoiihincc 
of all earthly tics or affections; and ulie habitual cheiislnntJ: 
of devotional tlioiight and desire. Absolute negation being 
the alpha and the omega of this strange idealism, faith, good 
works, aud virtue of every ‘kind are all set on one side; aud 
arc regardc'd indeed as hindrances rather than helps in tl'C 
path (iarlkat) of rapt adoration. Starting indeed from the 
ordinary level of sober-minded humanity, wdiorc ohediejice to tLo 
precepts of tlie Kiuan is admitted to be obligatory, the de- 
votee (salilc) rises by regularly defined gradations (manoiUd^il 
first to the stage of Sufiism, where he becomes an ‘ azdd ddnd! 
that is, one raised above the need of all religious forms or 
ordinances ; wliencc, with the aid of inspiration, or the divine 
afflatus working within him, ho grows first of all lost to slmisc, 
and dead to this transitory wmrid ; ultimately reaching tlie foinfli 
or hi<:;hest stage ; ‘when he is recognised as 6’ //M/i/ or 

one entirely absorbed into the divine essence. That down-iigl>f 
madness should often be the result, if not perhaps rather ilic 
precursor, of entering on a religious profession like that uow 
described is hardly td be wondered at, seeing that sometliiug of 
the same kind has been witnessed even in the less ardent lati- 
tudes of our own bountry, from the days of Mucklewratli down to 
those of others who need not be named. Indeed, Uafiz’ own uuok 
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tlic thoroughly practical BMi, whose ‘ Msitln,’* it should however 
be observed, is itself surcharged with Shfiism, is said to have ou 
one occasion uttered a prophecy that his nephew’s pdetry would 
bring the curse of insanity on its readers. One of the most 
striking peculiarities of Sud writers is a certain highly figurative 
style of language which is employed by them in referring to the 
various features and phases of the religious l»fe. Specimens of 
the same fervent and imaginative form of expression are familiar 
to us all in the prophecies of Isaiah, and still more remarkable 
in the Song of Solomon ; and some of our most dltllodox English 
divines, Isaac Barrow for example, ,who, however, had studied 
both at Smyrna and Constantinople, liave described in scarcely less 
highly coloured language than that of Sufiism itself, the raptur- 
ous sensations which the soul is capable of experiencing under 
^'ihe sweetest ivflu^nces and rr^d comoling embraces'* oi \is 


* The following beautiful transla- 
tion, by Sir W. Jones, of a passage 
in the third Book of thcBusi^oof 
Shaikh Maslih-ud-dhi Sitdi, the great 
Ijoet and moralist of Persia, throws a 
certain amount of light (M Siltiism 
in its more moderate form : 

“Tlie love of a being composed 
like thyself of water and clay des- 
troys thy patience and peace of mind ; 
it excites thee in thy waWng Lours 
with minute beauties ; and engages 
thee in tliy sleep with vain imagina- 
tions, With vsuch real affection dost 
thou lay tby head tit her feet, that the 
universe, ^ in comparison with her, 
vanishes into nothing before thee; 
and since thy gold allures not her eye, 
gold and mere earth appear oqual in 
thine. Not a breath dost thou utter 
to any <Due else ; for, with her, thoti 
hast no room for any other. 'I’hou 
deciftrest that her abode is in thine 
j’ye ; or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart. Thou hast no fear of censure 
horn any man ; thou hast no power 
be at rest for a moment ; if she 
demands thy soul, it runs instantly 
0 thy lips, {^ince an absurd love, 
“ Its basis on air, affects thee so 
J|Jolently, and commands thee with a 
so despotic, canst thou wonder 
at they who walk in the true path 
je drowned in the sea of mysterious 
ofatmn? 'l'i,ey disregard life 
•'ough affection for its giver; they 
“ttdon the world, through remem- 


braifee of its maker; they are inebriat- 
ed with the melody of their amorous 
plaints ; they remember their beloved 
and resign to him both this life and 
the next.* Thronglj remembrance of 
God, they shun all mankirul ; they are 
80 enamoured of the cup-bearer, that 
they spill 4 he wine from the cup. No 
panacea can heal them ; for no mortal 
can be apprized of their malady; so 
loudly has rung in their cars, from 
eternity without beginning, the 
divine query, addressed to myriads of 
assorablcd ^ouls, ^ art thou of God?' 
with the tumultuous reply, “ we 
areJ^ They are a sect fully employed, 
but sitting in retirement; their feet 
are of earth, but their breatli is a 
ffnine • * * • ijj^g stone, they are 
silent, yet repeat God’s praises. At 
early dawn, their tears flow so copi- 
ously as to wash from their eyes the 
black powder of sleep. * * * So 

enrapture<l are they with the beauty 
of Him who* decorated the humao 
form, that with the beauty of the 
form itself they have no concern.” 

Such is the strange language of the 
Shfls. Like a reed torn from its 
native grove, and made into a flute, 
the soul of the Shft is supposed to 
be ever bewailing its severance from 
the divine essence ; ever panting and 
flickering in expectation of its ex- 
tinction, or disengagement from earthly 
bonds, so that it may be family re- 
united with its only btduved. 

K 1 
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Creator. By'clas.sing nj\fiz witl» the Sufiis, the scandal which 
his amorous and Bacchanalian verses, if understood in a literal 
sense, weivi apt to occasion was of course got over ; for the love 
of which he sang then admitted of being understood as referring 
to no mere worldly pas.si(>n, hut to the soul’s earnest panting 
after union with God : ‘ wine’ being similarly interpreted as the 
type of devotioii, or religious ardour; the ^cup-bearer/ of the 
divine spirit ; the * tav(‘rn/ of the devotee’s cell ; and inebriation, 
or libertinism itself, of that exalted point in the religious life 
at which thG„S(iul, having become reunited with God, is thonght 
to have cast away all the trammels of mortality. Whether Hallz 
really was a 8ufi, or only'infii.sed into his poetry as much Bhfii^im 
as would serve to S(‘Cure"for 1dm the toleration of his country- 
men ; or again, whether he was merely as other men are at 
the time of composing certain of his ode>s^ and a sincere con- 
vert to Sufiisni at the time « of composing certain othens, are 
points which it is hard* to clear up ; the difHoulty being 
increased l)y the circumstance of his effusions not being arranged 
in the order in which they were written, but after a certaia 
alphabetical serpience ^ peculiar, so far as we are aware, to the 
poetrv of the Persians, At one time of hi? life at least ho can have 
been no ascclic. Several of his finest songs contain unmistake- 
able allusions to various fair ones of Shiraz; one of whmii, 
a certain ‘ Shakh-i-nab^t/ or ‘stalk of sugar-cane/ whose ‘sweetly- 
pretty’ name tradition has chanced to ^preserve to us, evidently 
occupied towards the poet tlie same redation that Cinera and otlieis 
did to Horace And in any case, the Sufiisin of the Diwan-i-lJaiiz 
whether genuine or merely arti''tic, is to the ^high-flown mys- 
ticism of such works, as for example, the Masnavl of Maulana 
JakU-ud-Din Mmi, very much what the moderate views^ ol 
English divines of the Parson Trulliher school may be c*aid to 
be, when compared with the glowing and enthusiastic 
Wilherforcc or’ a Simeon. If, as .may have been the case, Hahz 
Shfiism was more assumed tlian real, then ho certainly sbowee 
his wisdom in tincturing his poetry with only just so f 
it as would serve his immediate purpose ; seeing that Sumni, 
if the truth be stjited, is, or ought to be, as repugnant as 
nariansiu, or even as libertinism itself, to every f^^e follower 
the Arabian prophet. The national poetry of Persia, ^adee , 
.always been pervaded by a vein of mysticism ; and the 
madan conquerors of the country no doubt suffered a ^ 

tion of the same spirit to transfuse itself into their own 
and pnier faith. « And yet Shfiisui is as ^ar remove 
polytheism itself from the true genius of Islam. The j 

wholly free froii^ it. And orthodox Muhammadan parcn_^^^ 

the present day §ee perhaps in the Sdfiism of the Diwan-i 
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even a stronger reason than in its ’ -Bioad-oliurcljisnr tor tiot 
generally including it among theii children s lesson-books. And 
yet if tliere be books wliicli are praised by all, and reajl by none, 
the Diwan-i-Hafiz may be cited as at least one book which even 
they who feel bound to censure it, do so as if they loved it in 
their hearts ; and which in point of fact is read and valued 
alike by orthodox and heterodox, saint and »siiiner, wherever 
the name of Muhammad himself is known Midlas and Mvj- 
laJdds, when the horse-shoe of their hearts waxes warm on the 
anvil of theological disputation, ply one another with»wbole staves 
of it ; and gray-bearded statesmen love to apply its precepts, 
or even its allegories, to the conduct of real afifairs.* Owing 
perhaps to the happy solution yielded by its pages, as described 
above, to the question about Ilafiz’ o^^D obsequies, the book 
is still regarded as the one of all others from which to draw 
an augury. Though Hindu asti^ologers are, as a matter of fact, 
freely consulted in this way even by educated Mnsalmans, yet 
such references are looked on by those who make tiiem some- 
what in the same dubious light as were the tratlicings of tl^e 
Jewish king with the witch of Endor. But one feels the slightest 
sense of impropriety in ’seeking for an omen. ov\faal* as it is 
termed, by means of a random glance at Ilafiz. Naturally 
this custom is specially prevalent among the so-called weaker sex ; 
and the mistre.ss of a Muhammadan household never has any 
doubt in her own mind, 'M’ suffers her luishnnd, poor man, to have 
any doubt about it either, that a certain fatiha, or religions picnic, 
to the tomb of her favourite saint will come off exactly as she 
lias arranged it,» provided an omen’ has been drawn on the sub- 
ject from, Khwdja Hafiz, and has proved favourable.-f To account 

Thus as recently UvS Sir J. Mai- praying not otily fyr liis life, but to 
colm’s days, a noted frontier ;’obber, bo taken into favour. 11 is Kxcellen- 
having been seized and sentenced cy^s answer, eiuhirried with his own 
to death, sent in a petition to the hand on the back of the petition, 
Viceroy or Governor of the province, consisted nnu’cly of the following 
Betting forth his own merits, and couplet from Ualiz : — 

Ilaif ast Uiirl chun tii dar \n khhk-dkn i dahr 
Zin jk, bah ashiku-i-wafk nil firistamat ; 

flint is j 

rily, to soe a bird like thpe should linger in this tlust-hohj of a world , 

Out of such a place to perfection’s nest I am st ntling tlu'c. 

“t Venerated books have been put to visit her in her cell in the Tol- 
^ similar uses in Christian as well booth, is niJlde to address her as 
Muhammadan countries. Thus follows: — ‘‘Na, na, Jeanie, a’ was 
example, fiffie Deans, in the ower w’hen once I forgot what I 
Lothian ” when her promi.sed when I folded down the 
the immortal Jeanie, ooines leaf of uiy Bible! “See,” she said. 
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for tb(? remarKoble popularity thus enjoyed by Hafiz is not 
perhaps very easy. Neither the purity and almost feminine 
softness of this diction, nor the sublimity ot the regions sometimes 
traversed by his muse, furnishes of itself an adequate explanation. 
But it may \^e well to note in passing that his writings are nowhere 
marred by any of those vulgar excrescences, or ‘broad allusions' 
from which the author of the GulistaUj for example, is not alto- 
gether free. In some of his odes indeed, the colouring is laid on 
with a warmth and boldness, coupled with a verisimilitude and indi- 
viduality of outline, reminding one of the pictures of Rembrandt ; 
but the limits of propriety are nowhere over-stepped. Still less can 
any of his sentiments be described, whether by his own co-religionists 
or others, as in the slightest degree profane, or bordering on the 
impious. On the contrary indeed the spirit of humility and 
cbild-likc reverence with which he invariably alludes to thiegs 
passing the human understanding forms one of the characteristic 
features of his writings. To ascertain extent the admiration bestow- 
ed oil bis poetry by even strict and comparatively orthodox Mu.sal- 
nians must be taken as indicative of the very general ditTusioa 
of Shfiism, or at all evqnts of a strong sympathy with its tenets 
and *their professors, throughout Turkey, ^ersi^a, and Hindustan, 
notwithstanding its antagonism to the teaching of Muhammad. 
Human nature is stronge*!’ than even the strongest religious systems. 
And so inborn in at all events the Asiatic mind does a belief in, 
and reverence for, saints, darwesbes, asd ascetics seem to be, 
that the most enlightened are as incapable as the most igno- 
rant of shaking themselves fr^'e from superstitions of this 
particular description. But 'leaving Sufiism out, of the question 
altogether, we can imagine at least two distinct states of mind 
in which llaliz’ poems would be turned to with delight hy 
bis countrymen ; the first when youth had filled the sails, and 
doubts arisen whether all the pleasant things with which 
this world tceins are really forbidden ; the second, when the soul, 
wearied with its aspirations after truth, had begun to exclaim that 
no truth is to be found, that life is hut a vain show and an illusion, 
and the mystery of existence a problem lying beyond the grasp of 
the human understanding. Just such a sense of the in.sufficieiicy 
of our own powers it would appear to be that urges some among 
ourselves to seek refuge in the Church of Rome ; whose theory ot 
infallibility is douhtle.ss calculated to allay all mental throes am 
struggles, even as opium puts an end to the pains and toils o 

producing the sacred Yolume, the made at thi.*? impressive text in tli® 
book opens aye at the place of itsel. book of Job : “ He h.ath 
O, see, Jeanie, what a fearful scrip- me of my glory; and taken ‘ 
ture.” Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, crown from my head,” &c., 
and found that the, fatal mark was 
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ihe body. Hafiz, on the other hand, feeling himself bub a 
sinner, knowing of nothing at all resembling intallibility, and 
having only the poor lamp of human reason to guide him, simply 
called upon his disciples not to expose tliemselves to the buffet- 
inos of a sea without a shore ; to abandon the search after 
truth altogether ; to rest satisfied, likc^ John Stuart Mill, with 
kuowiug that there is nothing man can ever kno\y ; to enjoy the 
present"'; and leave the undiscoverable conditions of futurity 
unexplored. For Descartes and others, doubt has fornied at 
once the starting-point in the pursuit of truth, find an instru- 
ment towards its attainment. But Hafiz and his school have 
made doubt itself their final end or rVsting-place ; and rejecting 
all the interpretations offered by others of the great problems of 
liurnan life, have refused even to attempt arriving at new interpre- 
tations of their own. ^ 

The following cou|)let, taken fVom one of Hafiz* best-known 
odes, and evidently written during* his own first youth, may 
lerveto illustrate the former of the two phases just described as 
jeloiiging to bis poetry : — 

Ihifiz chill shnd, aviaashik, o rind ast, o iiazar baz : 

Baa taur i ajab lazim i aijain i sbab^b ast : 

Which may be rendered thus : 

MTial Iho worse is Ilaflz, if he be a lover, a gallant, and a stealer of 
sly glances ; ^ 

Many a playful way beseems the spring-time of life. 

Similarly in the following, a hint equally broad and reassuring 
thrown out that they who partake freely of the cup of this 
"oihTs pleasures may not after all be such transgressors as some 
of those who condemn them : — 

mai khilr, o rindl knn, o khilsli hM: Wall, 

Dam-i-tazvlr niakuii, chiiii digaiiu, Kuraii ra ; 

'Vhich means,— » 

Drink wine, 0 Hkfiz, and indulge in pleasure ; and let thy heart 
be glad within thee : But— , 

Make not withal of the Kuiin a cloak of hypocrisy, after the 
mauuer of others. 

The following again are specimens of verses in which the 
iilility of metaphysical speculation is inculcatdd : — 

Speak to me of the minstrel, and of wiiio : and puzzle not about 
the secret of eternity : 

For it is past the power of human wisdom to soWe this enigma. 
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Or, again, what more absolute statement of pure and dreary 
negation could be set before us than the following ; — 

ii 

Perplex not your brain about what is, Jind what is not, but 
hi easy : 

For non-existence ia the end of every excellence that exists. 

Or, yet once again ; 

Let not (intellect’s') feathery pinion carry you out of the path , 
for the arrow from the how 

Sped for a space through the heavens, and then buried itself m 
the earth. 

<• 

Heserving to the last the few remarks wlvch we feel competent 
to offer touching Hafiz as a poeV, in the more commonly leceivnl 
acceptation of that term,’’’ the following complete versions of 
three of his philosophical or didactic odes are here preseiitol 
to the reader. Our renderings do not profess to be stiictly 
literal. Very possibly, they may not in every instance even 
conVey, as we hope tbey do, the exact ir.eani,ng of the oiiorinal; 
more especially ns there has been no oppoitunity of siibmiUmi; 
them to competent revision. We nce'l hardly say therefore tlmt 
wo shall feel indebted to any of onr readers who may bo nblc 
and willing to point out any iuaccuwjcies wliich may have 
occurred : 


Now that the wine-enp is sparkling in the rose’s hand, 

And the nightingale is singing her praises with her hundred thou- 
sand tongues, 

Send thou for a bundle of poemk, and off witli thee to the 
conn try : c 

What season this for the academy, and the disputations itnd 
lectures of the philosopher ! 

Last night, t,he professor of theology himself was in his onp'!: 
and thuadaid down the law, 

Wine may be forbidden : yet better drink wine than consume the 
endowmeii,ta of religion. 

Not thine to say of this, it is dregs ; or of that, it is pure wine, 
be thou silent, ^ 

And receive as the highest of favours whatever is poured out nV 
the cup-baarer. 

Separate thyself from mankind : and learn a lesson from 
unseen tird of fable ; 

For the fume of the recluse circles round and round the world, 
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Yimr faith and niinc, my frieuiiii, is to the liiiditiohs of those who 
cavil at ua, 

What the fine filagree of the goldsmith is to the coarse handiwork 
of the mat-weaver. ’ 

Be silent, 0 Hilliz ; and those precepts rare as tiie red gold 

Guard thou jealously : for the city Mint Master is himself a maker 
of counterfeit coin. 

% 

The ode or poem of wliich tlio above is offered as a translation 
has at least the merit of illustrating several features of its author's 
stylo. Its lust couplet, as will be seen, is the only passage con- 
taining any direct reference to natuivil objects. In our own 
country, where savage wild beasts are unknown, and robbers 
;u’e rarely encountered, only pleasurable^ sensations are excited 
111 the mind wltetlier by actual contact with nature in her 
.teruer moods, or by such picture^ of sublime and rugged scenery 
.IS may be presented through the medium of poetical description. 
But in the case of the Persian, the first idea that would be 
suggested to him whether by a real or imaginary prospect of, 
for example, a Highland pass, or a sunset among the mountains, 
would in all probability relate to wild "beasts or banditti, or 
something equally Muicoinfortable and unromantic.* Hence, it is 
not surprising that the poet, in casting about him for some pleas- 
ing key-note to bis lay, goes no further afield than bis reader’s 
own well-inclosed (hdlstan, or rose-garden ; where the ‘ Queen 
of Flowers' is depicted ‘\as having just unfolded her red petals, 
or, figuratively, ' taken a cup of, ruby wine in her hand while 
lior lover the nightingale,— (he of Persian poetry— is 

MPienading her with a volume of voluptuous song. The rose, having 
til ns performed her part, disappears from the stage, somewhat after 
tlie fasliion of the ‘ Sensitive plant’ of Shelley : and the reader 
leaving been sent away in imagination to his pleasant ^ Sabine 
farm,’ and placed mentally in a proper attitude* lor listening, 
tliG poe’t then proceeds to cxpoilud his pliilosopliy to_ lum. The 
"■ay 111 wliich, towards the middle of the ode, Hafiz retires all of a 
sudden into his ^ tub’ of mysticism, and begins extolling the 
^ulvantages of Shfi seclusion, is thoroughly chaiKicteristic. The hint 
too, about the fame accruing to the devotee fi'om the singularity 
life which he makes it hns business to display is worth noting. 

* Without travelling so far out of ler, who was complaining of the 
way as Persia, see iii the ‘ Heart flatness of the country she was pass- 

Mid Lothian’ the seiitiments which ing thiough on her route to London 
"'^nutaiu scenery sometimes inspires “aa’ you ho so^ond of hilly I carena* 
iu the minds of our own coun- an* thou conld'st earn/ Gunnerhy away 
“ As for the matter of that** ^dth thee in thy ; for its a murder 
ijul mine host of the * Saracen’s to post horses.** 
at Newark, to a Scottish tiavel- 
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"J’he true Stifi holds himself absolutely aloof from all human 
patrons. But there is nothing more common in Eastern couu 
tries thaif for rascals and adventurers of every kind to assume 
the profession of the saint, merely in hopes of attracting the 
notice of the great. 

The way in which some of the poet's own special doctrines are, 
as it were, wrapped up in the strange tenets and phraseology of 
mysticism in the ode next to be presented to the reader is very 
original and striking ; while one inherent feature of Shfiisiii, 
fatalisili, \s at the same time exhibited : — 

< 

Rail not, 0 pure-souIe<] Pharisee, »t the followers of pleasure ; 

The aiu of another will not be written down to thee. 

« 

What of me, whether saint or sinner, go, see thou to thyself ! 

Let each reap at last that which he has sowed. 

All mankind, the sober and the intoxicated alike, are seekers after 
tlie Friend ; 

Every place alike, whether Mosque or Synagogue, is a house of Love. 

As for me, I hav^e laid myself iu the dust of the tavern doorway. 

If the caviller uuderstand not sound w^rda, let bis head bo 
broken with a brick. 

% 

Make me not to despair before the day of Judgment ; 

What kuoweat thou, behind the curtain who comely, who uu.siglill . 

Not t alone have been cut off from Piety's fold ; 

My father likewise let slip from his grasp the everlasting Paradise. 

Rest not upon good works, O my ma.ster, for in the beginning, 

What the creative pen may have written opposite thy name is ali 
unknown to thee. 

If thy foul’s very essence be purity,’ still 0 pure one, beware ! 

If virtue’s self reside within tVee, yet alas for thee, O virtuous oue ! 

Passine sweet are the gardens of the Blessed : and yet bethink ye 

And enjoy while ye may this world’s willow shade, and waving 
fields ! .. 

O Hafiz, what if in the hour of death you take a wiiie-cup iii 
your handy 

Yet at oue bound will the freed soul jiass from the street of tu® 
vintners to the heavenly mansions. 

Odes like the above have been used to support the theory that 
Hafiz was at heart a Christian ; and it is more than probable tha. 
like the founder of the Muhammadan faith himself, bo may 
bad a book or traditional acquaintance with the teaching of 
Parallelisms might even be attempted between some of the sea i' 
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ments expressefl In the course of tlie verses just translated and one 
or two of tlie doctrines which are usually associated witlj the name 
of the great French reformer. But the teaching of Hafiz, like that 
of Burns, had in truth, and as a whole, for less of the theology of 
Calvin al)oiit it than of the theology of the Sermon oi? the Mount. 
And the ‘ Prodigal Son of the Church of Scotland/ as Dean Stanley 
lilts finely called him, when he wrote the foUowing lines, was 
only preaching what the ^ Proiligal Son ^ of Persian Islamisin 
had preached before him in many a noble poem : 

“ Thon {gently scan your broilio^’ man, 

StiJl gentler aister womau.’^ 

♦ # • ♦ 

# ♦ * V ♦ 

•](.**% if 

* * 

Wlio made the heart, ’tis lie, alone 
r)(‘cidcdly can try us ; 
lie knows each ciiord — its various lone, 

Each spring, its various bias : 

Uhen at the balance let's bo mute, 

We ^evei* can adjust it ; 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s remUd. * 


One other translation wo propose ofTerlng to the reader 

These are days when the only safe companions 

Are a flask of pure wino, and a roll of lovc*songs. 

Bold on your way alone, for safety's path is a narrow one ,* 

Take the wine-cup in your hand : sweet life ebbs once and for ever. 

Not I alone of all men am sad because of short-comings : 

The iinha})pines8 cv’eu of the wise is because of theory without 
, j>ractice. » 

Wisdom’s eye, as it scans life’s dangerous ferry, 

fciees naught of stability, naught of leality, m the world and its 
afl'airs. ^ 

Aly heart was filled with hope that Thy countenance would be 
revealed to jue : 

But Fate stands in life’s path, the very highwayman of liope. 

The visage that has been marked from the beginning with misfor- 
tune’s black impress 

Cannot be made bright by washing and washing : and so of all 
things. • 

Bay thou hold of tlio ringlet of some moon-faced charmer, aud 
read not vain fables ; ’ 

Cood fortune is all of Venus ; sinister of Saturn* 
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Apt to decay is every edifice the eye can discover; 

Savin" only love’s own palace, which is free from Haw or broach, 

In no age will they find one so composed 
As our llafiz ; inflamed as he is with the wine of eternity. 

The practice of virtue, whether for its own sake or as forming 
part of a tlieory of good works, being foreign to the whole 
feclicme of Siifiisin as such, as has been shown ai)ovc, injuuc- 
lions of an ethical character would have been met with even less 
frequently than they are in Hafiz writings, had the poet himself 
been a Shfi anci nothing more. In the following couplet, however, 
an excellent moral precept ^’S drawn from the instability of humau 
prosperity : — 

Fortune’s favour is bnt a ten days’ fiction, or fable : 

Find then, 0 my friends, tlie oi)portunity of doing good to your 
fellows. 

One of the greatest and best of our own poets and countrymen, 
towards the close of a noble life, recorded it, if we remember 
rightly, in his journal, as one of his cliief sources of consolation, 
that ho did not recoHect ever having neglected a legitimate op- 
portunity of helping a brother man. Were ‘the principle thus 
inculcated by Hafiz, and practised by Sir Walter Scott, ever to 
become general, wiiat a change in the conditions of humanity 
would be produced by it, to be sure 1 

Further on in the ode from which tllc above couplet is taken, 
there occurs the following passage: which we quote partly 
for its own sake, and partly as illustrating the difiiculty some- 
times met with in fixing the meaning of writers belonging to 
another age, and using another language, than our own : — 

Peace for both worlds is wrapped up in these two principles ; 

With friends courtesy, with enemies humility. 

Now the word translated * humility’ (mudard) has the fol- 
lowing meanings assigned to it in one of tho best Arabic dic- 
tionaries : ‘humility/ ‘civility/ ‘ politeness,* ‘ dissimulation/ So 
that the question oi whether Hafiz taught the doctrine merely of 
disarnmiff our enemies, by means of a gentle and unassuming 
demeanour, or of circumventing them, by means of actual decejt 
or hypocrisy, can be answered only by those competent to decide 
whether tlie poet used a certain word in its primary, or derivative 

sense of dissembling ; or in its secondary, and apparently commou 

and conventional signification of conciliating, or propitiating. 

To attempt a comparison lietweeu H^fiz and any of those 
masters of the lyre with whom he is commonly bracketed seems 
us a piofitiess^ tusk ; and we do not even propose pim'iitii'a 
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onr readers with specimens of any of his purely lyrical composi- 
tions. Every harp demands the touch of its own peculiar minstrel ; 
or at all events, it is not every form of poetry which^admits of 
being transplanted ‘ from the garden where it grew ’ to a foreign 
and possibly uncongenial soil. Some few verses there may be 
which, like {Sappho’s well-known lines to evenings — 

EffTTc^c rraj/ra 0f/)ct9, 

oivoVy alf'fa — 

<!)<:/)<.?¥ pa/T^pi vaica — 

cannot fail to produce their own essentially poetical and pleasing 
effects, disguise them in whatever garb wc may. Thus, the ‘Trama' 
which the going down of the sun brings to* every human heart and 
body suggest themselves, with all the force and freshness of poetry’s 
prime, tlic moment the Avord is Tea'S ; whether it be in the {Sultan’s 
palace, the Maori's hut, or the English labourer's cottage ; and 
even the slight and graceful amplification which the second and 
third lines contain was scarcely needed to give completeness to 
so universally iutolligiblo a picture.* But turn to something vaUier 
more complicated,, and' take, for example, the Witch scene in 
Macbeth, or Burns* inimitable Cantata of * the Jolly Beggars.' 
Translate those, one or both, into Persian,* and present them in 
their Eastern dress before a Shiraz assembly, and the sensations 
produced in every mind \^ill, we answer for it, be the very opposite 
of any of those which it is generally understood to be the 
province of poetry to awaken. Nay more; submit, Avere it 
possible to do so, the themes of tliose master-pieces of genius 
to the anatomical treatment of our oavu Crabbe, and see 
liow mucli, or how little, of the poetry of tlicm Avould survive 
the proces.s. All that is uoav being stated is so evident Avhen applied 
to our own side of this malter, that the wonder is similar results 
diould* not be looked foi* Avlieu, for example, Persian 
pootiy comes to be translated into English prose or verse. Wlioro 
tlioro is no community of tliought — no intiniate knowledge 
d»l one another — tliere can, obviously, be no syinpatljy ; Avtiere no 

* Tims Byron, sending down the pitcher of his own imagination into the 
Pierian spring of Sappho's lines, draws it up aga4i Avith the following 
lliuiighta bubbling on the brim : 

“ 0 Hesperns, tlioii brii.gest all good things ; 

Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 

To the young bird, the parent’s brooding wings ; 

Q'lio welcome stall to the o'eiiabourcd staer ; 

Whate'er <»f peace about our hearth-stone clings, 

Whate’er our household gods protect of dcaj’, 

Are gathered round ns by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring’st the child loo to the mothei’a breast.; 
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symptiiy, no appreciation, far less admiration. Horace and Homer, or 
even Virgil and Sophocles, it is true, have been made famous all over 
the civilized world partly through the medium of translations. But 
then it has to be remembered that one result of our long establislicd 
methods of,, education has been to cover Europe with large 
surfaces, so to speak, of ground where the mere mentiou of the 
great classical authors of antiquity serves to excite associations 
only a few degrees less sacred than those of the fatherland ; 
where more is known about Troy perhaps tlian about the iicaiest 
capital city ; *anJ where the names of Augustus and Maecenas, Ajax 
and Ulysses, come home to the heart like household words, ‘ WkaL 
ever you do ivitli your sons', send them into the world saturated 
with Homer* said, in substance at least, a famous professor of 
Greek, on a great publics occasion a few years ago. How inncli of 
the spell exercised by Homer throughout inar»y other lands than 
his own is due to the intrinsro and abstract excellence of his 
wonderful epics, and how mdcli to the spirit of love and venera- 
tion with which the whole world has come to regard him, is far 
too knotty a point for us to discuss. But the vantage ground 
which an author occupies toward foreign readers when these 
approach him * saturated' with the languagq, philosophy, and 
associations of his own times and country, must be sutlicicntly 
obvious. Among Engli.s'h scholars we know only of Sir W. Jones 
who, from his multifarious learning, not less than fiorn the pliih 
osophical structure of his mind, has been^able to deal with Hati/. 
and other Eastern poets in that spirit of pure analysis which shoulJ 
always precede the forming of conclusions. Now this iiiupies 
tionable judge has not hesitated to quote a certain ode of Halii 
as not unlike a sonnet ascribed to Shakespeare himself ; and tliougli 
far too ripe a critic to place on tlic same level as Homer any ol 
the heroic poets who have succeeded him, yet ho declares a ‘ voi) 
great resemblance' to exist between eVeii the Iliad and Farclobi'i 
great epic of the SliMinama. Both poets, he maintains, 
their images from nature herself ; without catching tliem only hji 
Tcflection, that is, painting the likeness of a likeness ; and botli, 
he adds, possessed jn an eminent degree that rich and creati\^ 
invention which is the very soul of poetry. So full indeed wa-i 
the measure of appreciation whicli Sir W. Jones accorded to 
H^fiz and other Persian poets, in an essay on the poeiiy 
Eastern Nations, that he felt called upon to conclude his 
remarks as follows : 

I must request tliat, in l)estowing these praises on the writing' 
of Asia, I may not be thouglit to derogote from the merit of tliti 
Greek and Latin poems which have justly been admired in every 
age ; yet I cannot but think that our Europeau poetiy has feid)- 
Bisted too long' on the perpetual repetition of ihe same 
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and incessant allusions to the same fables ; and it has been my 

endeavour for several years to inculcate this truth, that if the prin- 
cipal writings of the Asiatics which are reposited in ©ur public 
libraries were printed, with the usual advantage of notes and 
illustrations, and if the languages of the eastern n^^tioiis were 
studied in our great seminaries of learning, where every other 
branch of useful knowledge is taught to pertjpction, a new and 
ample field would be opened for speculation ; we sliould liavc a 
more extensive insight iiito the history of the hiunau mind ; we 
should be furnished with a now set of images an d» similitudes ; 
and a number of excellent compositions would bo brought to light 
which future scholars might explain* and future poets might 
imitate.’^ 

In the case at least of hlMz, tlie mi/rked influence which his 
writings have cxercispd on the Muhammadan character, and on 
the course of thought, in every prtn’tion of the East during all the 
centuries that have elapsed since hi^ time has been more tliau 
once adverted to in the course of this article. At Constantinqpla 
it is said, his poems “ are venerated as divine compositions/’ 
Throughout Muhammadau India, as welUas in his own native 
Persia, ho is to Jhis day, as has been shown above, more 6ften 
quoted perhaps than any other author. And, remembering the 
foicc of the old saying of Fletcher of Saltoun’s, ‘ 7)iC the 
making of a 'peo'plc'a songs, and any one tvlio likes may make 
fhdr laius,' we cannot l.slp arriving at the conclusion that, judged 
of merely by the ascendancy which he has so long maintained 
ainoug his own countrymen anu co-religionists, a place among the 
uuister spirits gf the human race Inust certainly be assigned to 
lializ. 



Art. ly .— general TREMENHEERE ON MISSIONS. 
(Independent Section), 

Missions iii India, The system of education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. By Lieutenant-General C. W. 
Tremeuheerc, C.B. King & Co., London. 1876. [pp. 100.] 

G eneral TREMENIIEERE’S pamphlet is an indication of 
the iliefhased attention which is being given to Indian Mis- 
sions. It is unquestionably a great benetit to the cause of Missions 
wlien an Indian officer of long standing and high position contn- 
butes the results of his reflection and experience. It is good to Imvc 
those who are outside th'e circles of missionary workers and Mis- 
sion Report-writers discussing the matter lyitli a freedom from 
prejudice, which is scarcely attainable by most of those whose liio 
has gradually slipped into a'' groove of missionary woik— provideil 
of course, that they come, as General Tremenheere docs, iioi 
merely to find fault with whatever is done, but with a sincere and 
earnest desire to improve and help on the work of Missions, 

We think General Tremeuheere’s pamphlet of great value, 
although we are compelled to dissent from much that is in it, It 
is a free, bold, earnest 'discussion of the merits or demerits of tliu 
present system of missionary schools. There is much in it that 
is obviously true, and that has already been deeply felt by uiaiiy 
persons interested in Missions; but no one of long Indian expe- 
rience has expressed him.self so plainly and so publicly on the 
point. But, on the other hand, there are views..set forth, whicli, 
we are convinced, are founded on an entire misapprehension of thu 
thoughts and feelings of the natives of India, whilst the prac- 
tical conclusion of the pamphlet, with respect to religious educa- 
tion is, to our rpiiid, very unpractical, not to say impossible. 

It may seem rather presumptuous to challenge Genera 
Tremenhecre’s knowledge of the natives after forty years o 
service in India. But we appeal to all English officials rcsulcu 
in India, to know >vhether after all the intercourse in the way ot 
business which they arc obliged to have with natives, and a hi 
all the social intercourse which they may cultivate with tliciu 
from a sincere desire to promote fiicndly relations hetAVCou t 
two races,— whether after all this they do not feel almost entire y 
in the dark as to what a native’s mind and feelings really art. 
It is no discourtesy to the General to maintain that we ti 
not think he has •teolved a problem which almost all m i ■ 
position consider to be insoluble. And without cither 
for the missionaries universally, a knowledge of ^ 

other Englishmou do not possess, or maintaining tha c 
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.-iny of them at all can fully enter into feelings so entirely 
(liticrent from our own as a Hindu’s are, wc do say that the 
missionaries as a body know better the temper and thoughts 
of the natives than any other set of Englishmen, and that those 
in particular who live amongst them in continual familiar inter- 
course can tell with considerable accuracy what their ideas are on 
particular points. So many are the axioms and ideas, moral, social, 
political, ratiocinative, artistic, and scientific, which we receive from 
our childhood as our heritage of the common stock of English and 
European thought, that we can scarcely separate thor« which are 
common to all humanity, from those which are peculiar to the West 
and to Christiauiiy. Yet the importation of any of these latter into 
our conception of the native of India is fatal to our real know- 
ledge of him. Nothing but experience \jau really reveal to us 
the character of the, native mind, — nothing hut that experience 
which is gained from continually living with them on familiar 
terms. And this, we need not say, H an impossibility for almost 
every Englishman in India except the missionary. 

To come, however, to the first count in General Tremenbeero’S 
iudictineut of Mission schools. He urgcf^ that the Missionary 
Societies waste a great* amount of labour and money in giving 
to the native a secular education, which is, after all, inferior to 
that received at the Government schools. ’ The amount expended 
by the Missionary Societies themselves, independent of the aid 
granted by Government and the fees of the scholars, he states 
to be £50,310. The labour in which it involves many mis- 
sionaries, who would otherwise,’ presumably, be employed in some 
evangelistic or , 1 'eligious work, cani/ot he calculated, but must 
bo exceeclingly great. It is also obvious, as he shows, that the 
superintendence of schools in which English is taught, is injurious 
to the Missionaries’ acquirement of the native languages. More- 
over, that the actual secular instruction imparted in Mission 
schools, is Inferior to that in Government onesj seems to be 
shown by the statistics which he adduces of the University examina- 
tions, and by the report of the Inspectors. As for the number 
of couverts to Christianity made from Mission schools, it is certainly 
exceedingly small. 

Such considerations as these certainly seem to be valid ground 
fof opposing the coutinnence of the present system of missionary 
schools. When the Missionary Societies undertook the work 
commencing the education of the natives, they were of course 
^|ooe. In this, as in almost every project for the ameliora- 
tion of the people, private religious euterprise'*auticipated Govern- 
As in England the clergy of the Church, so in this country 
tbe missionaries, took up the work of education, and carried it on 
'vith great and increasing energy, before the Governmeut even 
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thouglit of it. But, however great credit is due for the benevo- 
lent exertions of missionaries in tins direction in past times, it 
docs not tfollow that it is wise to continue them now. With 
Iheir limited resources it is impossible for Missionary Societies 
to competf. against a Government holding almost unlimited 
command of money and men. Nor does there seem to bo suffi- 
cient cause for , endeavouring to do so. If the religious and 
moral effect of the Mission schools upon the youth of India i.s 
not, as General Ticmenheero maintains, worse than that of 
Government*%'hools, is it so much better ? Is there any evidence 
at all that it is worth the cost of men and money, at which it is 
maintained ? As regards' the propagation and promotion of 
Cliristianity, might not these be used with much greater effect lu 
some other way 1 

We cannot help feeling surprised that the npissionarics of India 
never, so far as we know, make the relief of the destitute an 
ordinary part of their work. In England the cate of the poor is 
carried out under the direction of the clergy, if not by their own 
pprsonal administration, although the Governmeut at homo is 
supposed to take care ^that no one shall actually starve. ^ But iu 
India there is no legal provision made for the poor, either hi 
British territory, or in the native states ; and the need for it is said 
by medical men and others, to be exceedingly great. There me 
many people who are living only just above starvation point, and 
sickness or loss of employment brings them below it. The cold 
weather kills many, because they are not able to cover themselves 
sufficiently at night. The natives of India are, no doubt, very 
ready to give alms— generally food— to beggars, b^t those of whom 
we speak rarely beg. Some few cripples, blind men, and other 
unfortunates resort to begging, but the majority of beggars are 
sturdy faquirs. These receive abundantly, for the people are 
partly convinced that it is a very meritorious act to give to them, j 
partly afraid of the consecpiences <jf refusing them. But the ihea 
of searching out the real poor and needy, and relieving then 
distress is as uidcnown in llindustan as it was in Europe before 
Christianity introduced it. 

To attempt to,, minister now in some slight degree to tln^ 
amount of misery seems to us a Christian work well worthy o 
our missionaries. The money which they spend on secular schoo s 
would be vastly better employed, to our mind, in reheving t”^ 
v’ants of suffering fellow-creatures, especially now that Goveruinoo 
takes up the cause of education as its own. The careful seaic 
for, and investigation of, these cases would be a much better octu 

patioti for many of the Mission agents than teaching io 

and for the missionaries themselves it would be a real gain h) 
engaged in a v/prk bringing them into such close contact with 
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natives, "aiul minute knowledge of llio cirou in .stances of lln*ir live.s, 
rather than in snpoiin tending the Anglici.sing of (ho rising genera- 
tion within tlio walls of a model Kngli.sh-huilt sclioob And to 
advert to a more supernatural view of the case, \vc cannot imagine 
anything more likely to bring down the blessing of Cod upou 
their spiritual labours. 

Again, there is a branch of educational w'orls, much neglected, 
lliat we think is far more incumbent on mls.sionaiic.s than that 
of general schools for the heathen — vh., schools for native Chiisf;- 
iuns, and special colleges for training natives fo:# Mio ministry 
and for mission work. Good boarding-schools are necd<'(l for tlie 
cldldrea of native Christians in good Mrcu mstanccs, whore they 
may he educated in a tiioronglily Christian way, apart from tha 
deleterious companionship of un-Christian 'Ijoys. It would be well 
^vnrth wliile to spend pioney ami labour m e.^lablishing such schools 
and in making them thoroughly good. The cliiMrcn should 
be roceivetl at rates varying accordii^g to tlieir parents’ ciiciim- 
stances, and should be cared for with tcndorru'.'^s, whilst at tho 
same time they were encouraged to bo brave ami manly an^l 
iiidustiious. Wc believe that lulssionai i^'s ^YOllld leap a rich 
reward from such schools 

Even now in schools for the heathen how much intliionce a 
missionary has, if ho really cares for the boys, ami shows hiniscdf 
their friend out of school as well as their instructor in school. 
But such inigsionarifs ore rare. Bcsid('s, with every baptism 
Comes a panic that upsets the school for a time. Jfc roipiires a 
courageous and persevering man indeed to work under such 
cii then 1 ties. J3r. worked in thi.v way at Calcutta ami was 

successfub Of course, many thought his succes.s was due to the 
system, whereas it was tho man himself who made the system a 
living poiver. Moreover, at Calcutta he had a particula.ily intel- 
lectual race to deal with, and students of a more mature age than 
most mission scliools. Hut let a,missiona.ry take ihe’saino interest 
and bestow the same care on a school of native Clnist ans, and 
we not expect that ho would lie rewaulod by many, t ven 
hie majority, turning out earnest and exemplary Clirisiians, such 
would be a real living pow(*r for ]iromo(iiig tho Gospel of 
( lirist ? This would give us, too, what i.s so much wanted — more 
y'viididatos for the ministry from the upper* classes of native 
^'lii'istians. 

And for our native ministers and mission woikers many more 
hfiiniiig colleges are needed. The C. M. S, theological school at 
banore, and Bishop’s College at Calcutta, are the only ones possess- 
Y hy the Church in North India. More are urgently needed, and 
' l**^t of two sorts. First, colleges for mou of superior education and 

• M 1 
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position, whose language and liabits are more Englisli than native' 
and such colleges we would gladly see throwu open to Eurasians and 
Englisli af, well, so that those born in this country, yet not able 
to adbrd an education in England, should not, as now, be abso- 
lutely debarred from the ministry. Secondly, colleges for natives 
of a lower rank and attainments, where the instruction should 
be in the vernacular, and the manner of life Iliudustani. Tor 
luck of the first of these, it is rare to find the son of a well-to-do 
native Christian entering the ministry, and for want of the second 
sorb we have,a host of untrained, uninstructed catechists, &c., employ- 
ed to do a woik for which they are very unfit. The sala- 
lics which they receive ‘at present would bo much better ein- 
ployed in paying their expenses at such a college. At present 
it is a most serious question whether many of them are not doing 
more harm than good. How can it he pqssihlo to justify tli's 
enormous expenditure of money and men' on schools for the 
heathen, when the very U:achers of the Christian religion are 
so neglecfi'd ? 

We will conclude our remarks on this point with an extract 
from that standard bo(jk, The Indian Missionary Manual : “ In 
some missions the training of native agents receives due atten- 
tion ; in others it is almost entirely neglected! Few errors have 
done more to retard ‘the progress of Chiistianity in India tbfiii 
the overlooking of this most importjint department. The com- 
piler was asket] why a large missioiu in North India had no 
theological institution. Tiie icply was, ‘Every missiomiry 
trains his own agents ! This is Kttle better than mockery. The 
agents are not tiained in this way and they CANNOT be properly 
tiained. The ordinary missionary has no time, and in stnno 
instances little inclination to attend sufficiently to bis native 
agents. There are perhaps a few missionaries who do nothing 
nioie than pay the salaries of thek; native agents, with aii 
occasional reprimand for their ipdolence and inefficiency. 
a systematic training has been given, the missionary may do the 
comparatively easy work of keeping up, in some measure, the 
habit of study; but tliat an oidiiiary missionary in charge <)t 
a station can do oi^'tliat is necessary is a delusion, as is shown 
by painful experience. Many missions are reaping the hitter 
fuiits of past neglect. In every mission of any size, the best qmdi- 
fied man should be set apait to the special work ot training 
native agents. It cannot be done otherwise” Page 299. 

1 here is one point connected with mission schools, on whicn 
hleneral Trcmenh^ere is very severe, viz., the employmont o 
uon-Christian teachers to give religious instruction. '1 hat at^ 
jLjiissionaries min^t dislike to have it so is evident. Their (leloiK'o 
that we must do the best we can under existing circumstances » 
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thfit in many cases Christian teachers cannot bo obtained, wliile, 
even if available, they cannot collect pupils ; that an outwardly 
inoral heathen is better than a bad nominal Cluistian,>aiid that 
it brings disgrace upon a Christian mission if an iucompetenb 
school-iuasier is appointed. These are the reasons urged for em- 
ploying heathens in the schools. That when engaged on tbeso 
ffiounds they siiould be required to teach CliristiLyuty is defended 
as follows : “All that need be required of Hindoo teachers is simply 
to teach the children to read the Christian lessons. In a Mission 
school the missionary is the 'princi'pal, the native leacher the 
suhrdlnate. The course of instruction represents the views of 
tho former, not of the latte?’. The native teacher is simply like 
a monitor employed by a teacher to hear lessons prepareii.” 

This def*‘nco miglit be a sufficient excuse if it were shown 
flint these schools are, really a necessity, or tho best way in which 
niissionniics can work; but if, act many people besuh's General 
Troineulieere think, it were better foi* our missionaries to givo 
thciiisolves to other work, then the matter will he most satisfac- 
toiily disposed of i)y the abandonment of a system vvliich i^ 
iegMr(](Ml by its defenders only as a necessarji evil. 

Ageiin, General Trcme^dieei’e is cniirely opposed to tho bobks 
piil)li>lied by the Christian Vernacular Education Society, which 
arc in use in so many mission schools. ‘ Ho objects to them, 
tlint they directly attack idolatry and caste ; that they speak of 
Cliii.'itianity as the only true religion ; that they teach Christian 
doctrine ; that they include Christian liymiis among the pieces 
to be learnt by heart by the pupils. Now, in sucli a matter as 
tliis, wo venture ,(,o think that almost everything depends on the 
way in which it is done. Certaiidy great care ought to be taken 
to preserve reverence in all matters of religion, and a general 
use of Christian hymns in a heathen school cannot but be objec- 
tionable. Yet it docs not follow that there are not buis in every, 
or almost^ every, school who would read properly-selected hymns 
with reverence and profit. Much of the doctiinal catechism, 
fluotod by General Tremenheere, assuredly docs seem unsuital)lo 
toaching for heathen scholars. It speaks of matters which can- 
be of interest to any but a Christian, and*d.octnnes which are 
[‘ot to be rapprebonded by the natural leason. But some part of it 
's 'mly such teaching as the missionary must bring before heathens, 
in his first seimon to them. Why is that to be withheld from 
boys reading (piietly in school, which is openly ])reaclied to 
'ueir fathers, perhaps amidst the noise of the h(x':idr in order 
win converts to Clu'istianity ? Some of the iriUlis of tho Gospel 
jj^u.st bo proclaimed to them. Till they have received with 
‘iitli these first and fundamental truths, the reitt must he kept 
•JUck. And here discretion comes in to lay do7U the boundary 
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between wlijxt is to bn taught and what is to be reserved. We 
cannot enter into this question now, but we do not think that 
tl.e Geiieiivl is right in proposiag to cut the knot by abolishing 
the name of Clirist from the lesson-books. 

As for the Generars idea that it is grossly immoral to teach 
the children the evils of caste and of idolatry, we think he laiionrs 
tinder an entire misapprehension of the state of the case. Teach- 
ing of this sort can be supported from the Hindoo writings and 
finds a ready response often among Hindoos. Of course it 
is one things to see and acknowledge the folly of a prevailing 
custom, and another thing to break through it. If yon endeavour 
hi 'pnicLlce to break through the caste of a school, you may 
soon lose your scholars ; but you may teach them by 'word the 
evil of caste witliDiit ev(^‘u giving offence. It is the same thing 
in a church of Christians. Von may preach as much as you liku 
oirSt. dames' denunciation of th'h custom of giving the rich the best 
seats and the poor the worst/'hnt if a clergyman proceeds to put liis 
theory into practice and abolishes pews ami sittings, he must look 
out for a stoim. Hut is it immoral for him to preach his 
doctrine, or even to get his congregation to piofess their belict 
in if ? Such acquiescence in theory is always I, he fust step towards 
practice. Until this spirit is given, action cannot be oxpLctcd. 
When our Hindoo pojiiilation have all iieon instructed in cliilih 
flood of the evils of caste and idulatiy, wo may be sure caste and 
idolatry will not last long. 

The idea, too, of nltiiluitiug to children ronscions falsehood in 
nnsweiing (piestions of this soit Is, wo think, imaginary. 

Christian cliihlrcii, in whom a sense of ti nth and reality is much 

more strongly developed, learn oontiadicioi y lessons withuut 
seeing their inconsistmiey. How many children ever dream cf 
the inconsistency of pioRs.-lng their belief in the Catholic Chmch 
in divine service and indignantly repudiating the idea of being 
Catholles at any other time ? Wo. iicchI not suppose, then, that 
heathen cliildien aie aftlicted with any feeling of insincerity, 
when they say that an idol is nothing but a stone, although they 
Lave just before majlo their to one. 

Blit perhaps it Riay be said, “ Tf children Uke in so little the 
conso(|uencPR of the truth which they lea,rn, of what use is it hi 
leach tliem ? ” W6 reply that the sceri of truth which is sown 
in their minds may hereafter lead them to follow its gimhnp 
and to reject error. That which is not done at once can he donehy 
degrees. It would bo folly to rcluse to teach the trutb, becau^t 
on first learning it Aien and hoys do not immediately put it ni 
practice. Such a result cannot ordinarily be expected, a mb 
Hr. Caldwell say. there is probably no coimiry in tbe wuild m 

which there is* so long a distance between afe^jcut and convictwa,- 
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and conviction and action, as India. We must have patience, and 
the people will eventually find out that they cannot hold truth and 
error at tlie same time. * 

And now we must consider what General Tremenheere has to 
say about Government schools. Although he gives them the 
pioferencG to mission schools, he is by no means satisfied with 
them. lie says, “ I thoroughly approve of tlie* general position 
wl)ich the Government of India has taken up, that of a strict 
iioutrality with respect to any definite religious teaching in their 
schools; hut I submit that as tlic inevitable resWlt 'of the teach- 
ing which they now provide is to loosen and eventually to destroy 
{ill faith in the edete systems whicli have hitherto prevailed, 
they are bound to introduce some systematic teaching of moials 
A\hich will afford their pupils some rules f(*r their guidance, which 
may he of use to thym in meeting the various trials and tempta- 
tions of life.’^ * 

It is indeed a painful thing to sde tlic flower of the youth of 
India educated by the Government without any religion at all. 
As a matter almost of course, Ji good English education depri^ses 
the student, whether Hindoo or Mussulman, of faith in his own 
ciced. They them, selves compljiin that Government takes awjiy 
their old religion and gives them nothing in its phice, Jt seems 
almost as if Government was anxious to keep them from Clinstian 
inlhiences. Wluitever the cause may bo, the educational depart- 
ment ill India is strong in unbelievers. There is a gmieial im- 
pression tliat notwithstanding, by the Government rules, school- 
masters and professors are free to teach religion out of school liours 
to such pupils {ui desire it, yet that such a course would he viewed 
'villi disapproval and perhaps stop promotion. The libraries of tlie 
colleges whilst stocked with the hooks of unbelit'vcrs are quite 
deficient in such books as would lead to Chiislian lielief If tliis be 
timidity on the part of' the Government, we thin, k it is both un- 
I ivorthy ef a Christian governmont, and uncalled for. 

Wliat is the result of all this English cducafion ? Does it 
make the young men bettor citizens ? more favourable to tlie 
hrilish rule? more moral? better inaunercd J That it enliglitens 
: diem to a certain extent is obvious, and this must he couiitid as a 
I great gain, since it prepares tliem, at any rale, for tlie intelligent 
reception of liigher religious and moral idotVs, But it is only 
^ preparation, and the religious moral sentimonls which are at 
die l)usis of all nobility of cliaracter aro never imparted by the 
Oovernment. Indiiectly, of coinsc, they sometimes gain them 
^"mi the influence of good professors, hut indirectly only. Edu- 
^'lUiuii at a Government college gives to the native a capacity for 
daing ofBce work if he can get a place, and, jis’ho thinks, a right 
discontented if he docs not get one. It givcfe him the idea 
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of boin" unjustly used ia being deprived of a political liberty 
for which ho is wliolly uufit. It makes him, though a native of 
a country^ in which politeness is almost natural, acquire rnauners 
which are as unpleasant to an Englishman as they are unnatural 
to himself.. Christianity is the root and source of all that poli- 
tical freedom which belongs to the states of Christendom ; it 
is the cause of her advance in arts, in science, in commerce ; 
it is the bond which links together the rulers and the ruled, 
and without which no government is stable; it is the inspi- 
ration of clflvalry and of that good breeding which owes its 
orio-in to chivalry. Without Christianity it is as impossible for a 
native to copy these excellencies, as for a wax- work figure to 
walk and talk. When Government has succeeded in makinsr 
India a nation of bdb^ils, what then? Is it a gain or a loss if 
we are to stop there ? 

For our part, wo think the pdlicy of the Government in pre- 
serving a strict neutrality * as regards religious teacliing, a gi oat 
mistake. It is generally supposed that if a dofinite course were 
pursued, a rebellion would be the consequence. This is an enor 
due to the great diflicuUy which Enropt'ans have in understand- 
ing the native mind. It is quite true tlntt if tlm natives felt an 
atrempt was made by Government to change their religion, tlicie 
would probably be a rebellion, J3ut what do they view as an 
attempt to change their religion ? Forcible violation of caste 
or of their outward ceremomes, not any teaching of intellectual 
dogma. It is quite true, in our opinion, though some doubt 
it,'^tbat a greased cartridge was the real cause of the mutiny, and 
we know that a whole school' has bceii perinanentiv ruined by tlie 
persistent determination of a magistrate to introduce boys of 1'>'V 
caste ; but we believe that the Bible might be taught in eveiy 
Government school in India without even giving offence to ilio 
people. We Europeans are most jealous about creeds and dogmas 

most sensitive as to the exact religious opinions impressed on the 

minds of our children. This is because all our idea of religion is in- 
tellectual and spiritual, not ceremonial. It is the very opposite wii i 
the Hindoo. If be bad indeed got those ideas which are so liberally 
imputed to him, lie, would be half way to Christianity. With hi”‘ 
the es.sencG of a religion is its external rules, the dogma is a inimn 
matter. To observe his ceremonial is strictly incumbent on Inr^ 
in dogma be may embrace what he pleases, from atheism to poy 
theism. There is no fear on their parts lest we should ^ . 

doctrines into the minds of their childicn ; their only ftai is 'Cs 
we should put Cliris^iau food into their mouths. 

This being the case, we think that Government has mini 
great mistake in not teaching the elcinents of the Christian le ig ^ 
ju their schoulst We have beard it indeed urged that sac 
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course would be uujust, — that Government is bound not to bias 
the minds of her subjects to any one religion ; that they ought to 
Iiave perfect liberty to choose for themselves in what religion they 
will have their children educated. Cut what a fallacy is this ! Is it 
a piece of tyranny that Government only employs doctors who are 
trained in the European system of medicines, and establishes dis- 
pensaries on English 2)riiiciples? Ought the pf^ojdc to have what 
they like much better, v\z., the treatment of their own haJdms nuil 
their own charms? We say, indeed, “ You can have your own doctors 
if you like, but you must j^ay for tliem out of your owi» pocket ; you 
lu-cd not come to th« Government dis2)onsary unless you choose ; but 
as governors we are bound to establish what we believe to be the 
best system whether you approve of it or not.” So might Govern- 
ment equally well say with regard to education, “ You can send 
your sou, if you like.*to your own school, but in the Government 
.vchool wc can only teach that which wo believe to bo the 
tuKh.” 

General Tremenheere’s proposal indeed is the same as our own, 
only in his schedule of religious teaching he has as far as possibjo 
iM'd non-Christian phra.ses and terms. FL‘, maintains that there is 
a large body of rcligioua truth common to all creeds, which Govern- 
ment ought to teach in the schools. These divine trutlis he enu- 
merates as follows : (p. G 3 .) 

(i) That onr great internal teacher of religion is conscience. 
The as[)ect of natural religion is severe. 

It suggests that we shjjll ho judged. 

That the offender must suifer. 

(ii.) All reli'gions are based on the sense of sin. 

Its many variations proclaim, 

(a) That man is in a degraded, servile condition. 

(b) That he needs expiation, reconciliation, and 
some great change of nature. 

(c) Which includes the doctrines of a Priesthood, 
Mediation, and Atonement, They all imjdy liope. 

(iii.) The course of this world, 

Sufferings, bodily and mental, are wili^esses to the aliena- 
tion between God and man. 

Experience teaches that the future depends on the present. 
That man is not sufficient for his own happiness. 

That disobedience to his own sense of right is misery. 
That man cannot change his own nature and habits by 
wishing. The longer he lives the rfiiore difficult he is 
to change. 

(iv.) All religion, if genuine, is a blessing, natural as well as 
revealed. 
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TlioVe is no genuine religion without the sense of sin. 
Religious institutions nnd beliefs, of some kind or other, 
‘ are of general acceptance in all times and places. 

Now, when we consider that this catalogue of religious doginas 
contain tlio doctrine of original sin, of the Atonement, of Re- 
generation, of a Mediator, of the J udgment, of Repentance, of Futmo 
Puuisliment and ©f Salvation, what is it that General Tremenheere 
proposes to have taught but those very elements of Christianity 
which we advocate. If, as he says, they can be supported from 
the roligious*bo'oks of the natives, so much the better atid more 
convincing^ ; but why shouhj it he unlawful to teach them also from 
the book wliicli contains them all ? Why should it be forbidden 
to teach them on the authoiity of that book which alone, in teach- 
ing them as a whole,*' claims for itself Divine authoiity ? For 
Government to frame for itself a hand-book,, of religious dogma 
to be taught in all its schools and colleges would, we venture to 
think, cause considerable uissatisfaction among the masters if 
not among the boys, and certainly lay it open to the charge 
of presumption. For Government to make the Bible its text- 
book of religion, and* trust to the good sense and reverence ot 
its masters to use it aright, would be, "we think, both safe aiul 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the Bible is regarded ^vitll 
haired and irreverence by the natives of India. I'lierc is so much 
respect for all religions amongst them, that any book which claims 
to be the word of God obtains a reverent reception. Mussulmans, 
of course, are bouud to believe in it, and profess to do so, althoui;h 
almost universally iguoiant of its contents. Who are those who 
blaspheme it ? Alas, only those who have received an Engli>‘'h 
education, and who have learnt infidelity from Mill, or Colen.M), 
or Tom Paine. That if the Bible was discreetly taught in C’overn- 
inent scliools .there would still be some of those, we do 


at all doubt, but we also feel sure, •that there would be far mere 
wlio, whether they embraced Christianily or not, would have liccii 
impressed aud influenced for good, and favourably disposed to- 


wards it. , • . 

In the course ofdiis pamphlet, General Tremenheere brings tno 
accusation against missionaries of ignorance of the v('rnaculai5»- 
In answer to this charge, we think it only right to quote the tesU- 
inony of the Goverumeiit “Statement of the Condition of India or 


l 872 -:r 

“No body of men pays greater attention to the study oi 
native language th?iu the Indian missionaries. With several mi|'^ 
sionary societies (as with the Indian Government) it is a 
that the younger ’missionaries shall pass a series of exnuiinatioiis 
the vernacular of the district in which they reside ; and the geuei 
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practice has been that all wlio have to deal with natives who do 
not know Eiif^llsh, shall seek a high proficiency in the veniaculara. 
Tlic result is too rcniarkahlc to he overlooked, ’ 

“The missionaries, as a body, know the natives of India well ; 
they have prepared hundreds of works, suited both* for schools 
and for general circulation, in the fifteen most prominent 
languages of India, and in several other dialcijts. They are the 
coiiipilers of several dictionaries and giammars; they have written 
important works on the native classics and the systems of philoso- 
phy ; and tliey have largely stimulated the great iifbreasc of the 
native literature prepared in recent yci^rs by educated native gen- 
tlemen.’' (p. 1 5 ;)) 

And now to consider General Tremenhccro’s last suggestions. 
He follows the late revered Bishop Doug’las, who so clocpiently 
urged the uccessit}* of Christianity presenting to the heathen 
world a more corporate idea, lie says : 

“It is obviously essential that, as the old bonds of society are 
hroken up, any agency, to he really effective, must embody 
some principle of corporate life, strong enough to supply tliMi 
place. 

It is quite impossible that Protestant missions can meet this 
want. 

It must be met not by a mere abstraction, which would be 
altogether powerless, hut by an all-penctrating and vital energy. 
It must possess an outward organic form, as well as an iiuier 
lifu ; in a word it must be thq Churcli, in which men arc knit to- 
gether in the bond of one Divine Society and arc subjects of one 
Divine kingdom. 

Ilitherfo the missions in India have been dependent on 
individual effort. We need corporate action ; wc need a body 
possessing different members, acting in unison with divine 
gifts, but deriving its energy from the same, spirit — knit to- 
gether* by associating in da>ly worship ; a living, energising, 
growing body, expanding its influence and life all around and 
from which the word of God shall be sounded out iu all the 
ndjuiniug region” (p. 73). And then he goes on to cite Bishop 
Douglas’s ‘‘letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,” a letter 
which awakened so much attention in Euglaii<l. 

But though all this is true, is it very practical ? It is no doubt 
great obstacle to the progress of Christianity among the 
keathen that it cannot show an united front, but it is a far greater 
obstacle to its progress that it has lost that interior love which 
^onld infallibly eventually ensure externa? unity, and without 
which external unity is but little. If, indeed, Christians liad this 
foal charity, the Holy Spirit would work marvollolisly in and through 
fho church. But since it is not so, shall wo despair ? Whilst 

N I 
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praying and waitirig for external unity, the best thing we can do 
is to endpavour to promote cliarity as much as possible auil 
to piacti.se co-operation as a step towards union. Tlie Geiural 
does, indeed, put his finger on a blot when he points out the waul 
of union among members of the English Church, and shows tJiat 
the great hindrances to this are the tendency to selfishness and self- 
will on the part of missionary societies and the absence of a 
sufficient number of bishops to be real centres of unity around 
which the eh\pch may organise. We trust, however, the time is 
not far off when this will be remedied. 

The concluding proposals of the Geneial arc too long to bu 
quote<i here, but wo may describe them as being tlio adaptation 
to the Indian mission liold of those ideas which have for in aiy 
years past now been transforming our English churches and parl^lio^, 
and woiking a complete ccclesii*istical levoluti'on. We need iiut 
now discuss the met it or the inqioitance of such proposals, h 
is scarcely possible but that a wave of religious tlioiighi, wliidi 
has riaen so higli at homo, should not eventually be felt in tliu 
country. Jhit it may ^ be left very mueli to lake caie of Ii.-t If. 
Wo scarcely Ihink that those W'ho attach much impoit,in(.i.- Ij 
it in the ini.ssionary lield will Hud it all that they hope, though la 
its proper degree it is worthy of attention. 

Wo eorichide witli expressing our unfeigned thanks to fl... 
gallant author for expres.'^ing himself so taruestly and dcv'»uily 
and feel sure that good must come ol the utteiitioa which he h' 
called to a very imp"itant <]uestion: 
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T O the young Knglisliman who appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service one of the first iuatt('r.s« of interest is the 
subject of the Presidency in whicli Ids lot is to be cast. The 
choice lies botwoon tlie several aggregates of countries and nations 
which pass under tlic general tille of tlio PresideiKy of Bengal, 
boinbny, or j\Iadras. Until very late years no account has been 
taken of the neutral ground wliich forms one of the ynnngest and 
most rising of tlie Indian Provinc-'s. Cotisoliilnted little more 
tlinn fifteen years ago into the Provinec M Biitish Purm.ah, the 
throe tracts of J\iiTkarc, IVgn, and Tonasserim, wdiich skirt tlie 
oustoru side of the Pav('f r>engnl, Term a Icnitory which is not only 
one of the most profituhle to the Indiah Government, hut one whoso 
rhnractcristics mark it as distinct from any other British posses- 
Moti and endow it witli nn interest, we are inclined to say a, charm, 
which is as giv,a.t ns it is uni(jno. This (U^ncr of the Kmpire is 
fast rising into tlje mftice wldch it deserves, and lab' (‘vents have 
drawn to it priuninont attention beyond Indian limits. Yet to 
tins day no ofticer is for tlie first titne ordered to Curmali and no 
parent asked to allow bis daugliter to be taken iJiere wlio docs not 
^Iiritdc from the prosptlct. If ho is able to point to the territory 
ei! ibe map, there rises before his mind a vision of a vast low- 
hiug swamp, haunted by fever'aiid malaria and hopelessly cut off 
hem every traci; of civilized life, fn the minds of most English- 
men, indeed, Burmah is inextricably mixed up wutb Siam and 
As'iam, Cambodia and Cochin China, and there is no reason to 
doul)t the story ciirrciit in the Province lliat an ofTicer ap]jointed to 
II regiment at Toungoo, ^t^as instruct(Ml at the Horse Guards to 
proceed to the Alauritius, -whcie the authorities received orders to 
“ pass liim on/’ 

At all events, neither in Kngland nor in India, wo heliove, does 
miy ade(piato notion prevail of the peculiar injierests which atlacli 
to the Province, of the striking individuality of its peoples, cnsloms 
•'"'d traditions, or of its attitude ns a limb of the groat Indian 
I'hapire, Arakan and Tenasserim have been British possessions 
h>r a long scries of years, but beyoml the fact that they wero 
Tiict and yielded a fair revenue, little care wms bestowmd upon 
tliem, and they remained unknown except to the handful of 
^'oldiers and civilians who administered thoi^ a Tirild and liberal 
rule. Twenty-four years ago the acquisition of the noble Province 
Pegu rendered the English holdings in Biuancse territory a 
'^■lompact Province, comprising within its liniittthc command of 
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tlie wliolo coast line, and confining tlic Burmese King to an inland 
region Iieninicd in on every side by jealous if not hostile neigh- 
bours. 

The revenue of the Province increased in proportion, and from 
tliLs time r.ttmition was drawn to the importance of these remote 
possessions. It was not, however, until 1862 that a separate Local 
Government was. established with its head-quarters at Rangoou, 
and even then the mild regime of the first Governor, while it 
caused the revenue to flow in quietly and abundantly, on tliat 
very accouht prevented any active intrusion into its affairs by a , 
Government satisfied that it paid well and gave no trouble. But | 
nothing could check the advance of a country so naturally ricli : 
private capital found its way thither more and more abundantly, 
and when once the ijuvernment was entrusted to an ener- 
getic ruler, rapid strides were^made in every form of material j 
progress. The local administration is now gradually passing, j 
whether for good or evil, from the hands of military officers to those | 
of the regular civilians ; and with the development of trade, the 
opening of communications, and the extension of education, the | 
Province has entered Upon a new life and awakened to an activity | 
hitherto unknown in these quiet regions. I 

It may interest our , readers if we try hero to sketch a Few 
of the most noticeable characteristics which distinguish British 
Burmah from any other Province which is ruled by the Indian 
Viceroy. Elsewliere we have spoken of it as severed from the 
* rest of the Empire by every barrier, physical and ethnic, social 
and religious ; aud the special marks by which it is distinguisliod 
may be thus conveniently classified. — First in ' order conic the 
physical and external characteristics of the country. Passing 
from Madras to Bombay or from Bengal to Madras the traveller, 
in spite of every new object wliich confronts him, feels that he 
is still in India ; but let him cross the Bay of Bengal and land 
in Rangoon and he will at once' recognize that his five days 
voyage has brought him to a new country, and that he is no 
longer in India. 

The first effect produced upon ourselves by the outward appear- 
ance of Rangoon was to recall vividly the “ willow-pattern ct 
our early youtli. At every turn we were met by some object 
which liad thus been long familiar ; buildings with roofs whost. 
eaves ended in curled and carved ornaments ; junks and boats 
on which ^vere built structures fitting them for permanent dwcl - 
ings ; men on land and water wearing hats like a huge 
shield with a conical boss in the centre ; Chinamen can} mg 
loads slung on bamboos turned upwards, instead of downwan 
as in India ; paper umbrellas, Chinese lanterns, ornanien a 
bridges across artificial waters ; pagodas guarded by g'gaa ^ 
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masonry griffins ; and lastly women wearing, as tlieir ordinary 
dress, garments such as are only portrayed on China teaj^ots. 

We felt, in short, that we were either in China or in country 
very near akin to China and having no kindred with India, This 
impression is heightened hy the novelty at once notked in the 
ciiaracter of the vegetation. Along the coast groves of cocoanut 
alternate with long lines of the tall casurina; the palmyra, betel 
and other palms are also not unknown, but the general character 
of the vegetation is new to the traveller from India. Gigantic 
forest trees abound ; and, in the beaiUiftd rides ail'd drives at 
Rangoon and Moulmcin, the foliage stril^es one as rather European 
tlum tropical. But the chief glory of vegetable life is in the 
variety of the flowering trees and shrubs, many of them unknown 
ill ln(iia, whieh blaze into beauty in the scorching days of March 
and April. In thc**early nionth§ of the year tall leafless trees, 
dashed with blossoms of scarlet, rise from the river hanks ; and in 
Rangoon, where nearly every street has its boulevard and every 
load is an avenue, nothing more beautiful can be seen at this season 
Ilian the cantonment gardens, where the road winds under an arch** 
way of flowers, scarlet and purple and yollo\^ The padouh, which 
bursts for a day into yellow blossom three times in every summer, 
scents the whole air with its fragrance, and the towering pema, 
purple or wliite, is a conspicuous object of beauty — one like a 
ciierrytree in full blossom, the other like a monster rhododendron. 
But if such impressions are produced by Rangoon an acquaintance 
with the interior of the country only increases the sense of its 
complete isolation from all other Iqdian provinces. Looking at 
the country as (1 whole, perhaps its most conspicuous physical 
feature is that, naturally, nearly all cornmunication is by water. 
Ill the first place the Province is, to all intents, an island ; it is 
iudeed approachable by land from China and from Bengal, but 
the ph};sical and other barriers are so great that practically it is 
approached only by sea, and Its principal towns are sea ports. 
Penetrating inland we find that throughout the country the high- 
ivays are rivers and tlie bye-ways creeks. The land is indeed 
?o intersected with rivers as almost to reader unnecessary any 
extensive system of roads, and nowhere could the well-known 
theories of Sir Arthur Cotton be so well put to the test as here, 
A more magnificent highway than the Irrawady could hardly be 
unagined as it is seen in the months of August and September, 
a lake which the eye can scarcely traverse ; and the Sittang 
Salween form no less beautiful or useful trunks in the natural 
of communication. 

A stranger who desired to see for himself this characteristic 
the Province should take steamer from Rangoon to Basscin. 
^ or two long days, or perhaps more, he will find himself thread- 
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ing a labyrinth of quiet roadies of calm and apparently stagnant 
water. The innjority arc broad shini no; sheets, most invitina to 
the oarsman of English rivers ; some are so narrow that ^Ik. 
steamer crashes throuo;h handles of overhanoring trees, and all 
alike are f^ringed by a tliick and impenetrable forest of manrrrove 
and bamboo. Except at intervals, where a village, a pagoda'^or a 
group of monast('ries is passed, there is almost no sign of life, save 
now and then a tribe of monkeys or a bird of brilliant pliinLage. 

Nor are rivers and creeks the ordy water in a Burmese land' 
scape : sonxi lovely lakes are to bo found, of which not the 
least beautiful forms one of the chief attractions of Rangoon. 

But to dwell longer on 'this peculiarity would ho to coritinu 
the ignorant in regarding the country as a swamp. The river 
scenery must uuquesti(Jnal)Iy lake the lead in any description 
of its physical formation ; but tlio country »cpn tains', nevertheless 
beauties of mountain scenery,' of coast line and of island, wliieli 
arc at once charactciistie •and hardly to he surpassed. ^Vllo- 
ever has ascended the Sittang river to tlio Tonngoo frontier 
has found the beauty of tlie river scenery heightened by a l):ick- 
grouml of blue monu/ains which at Toungoo are within easy 
reacii. The Irrawady near Promo is skirl, ed by low wooded hills', 
whose form and terraced plantations of custard-apple recall the 
most beautiful bonds of tho Khiue. Moulmcin, tlio capital of 
Tenassorim, is planted on liills, and tho wliolc narrow strip which 
forms the Tenassorim Province, is guarded by lofty and heantifnl 
mountains. The nortliern tracts of Arakan form a vast mountain 
region, and the entire Province is broken up by two great mountain 
ranges, the Pegu and Arakaii Yoma, to which it owes its territorial 
divisions and which have shaped the course of its liistory as well 
as of its rivers. More characteristic and perhaps more strikingly 
beautiful than either river or mountain, is tho scenery of tho islands 
which sprinkle the Burmese waters. The const of Arakan is hid- 
den from tho sailor by a chain cd’ wooded islands, hut it is fioiu 
the mouth of the Salween river, and as he approaches tho Morgui 
Archipelago, that the voyager is enchanted by the natural heaiitic- 
of the coast, as h^^ steers Ida course between a wooded and 
mountainous seah(\ard and a succession of lovely islands clothed 
with vegetation and with a fringe of whitest sand, wlierc corah 
and shells arc strewn in marvellous profusion. 

Amidst this variety of natural scenery lie some of the richest 
hunting-grounds of tho botanist and the naturalist, and some 
of the rarest of geological plionomcna — the mud volcanoes ot 
Arakan, the hot springs of Tenasserim, and vast caves such 
as arc hardly seen except in dreams. To the physical char- 
acteristics of the country must bo added, moreover, some el 
tbe most striking historical remains to be found in the East. 
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'Po take a single example ; no one can liavc seen unmoved the 
marvellous remains of !Myolioung in Aiakan, the ‘‘ old town/’ 
which is the only trace of an extinct hut once powcifu/ dynasty, 
and of the ancient capital of the kingdom of Arakan. Fifty 
miles from the port of Akyab, and approachable uiiJy by boat, 
is a site foitified by nature like an eagles nest. JSet in tho 
midst of a network of winding tidal streams which arc flanked 
un cither bank by precipitous bills, lie forgotten and uuknowa 
the remains of this ancient city, whose soliil stone-walls, still 
111 great part standing, might almost have rivalled' the llaby- 
tm of Ueroilotus. High in the Jieaj^t of this natural fortress 
there remain to this day, though partially levelled, the bare 
walls of the royal palace of the Kings of iViakan, built scpiaie 
guarded by four lines of solid masonry, one with in an- 
uiluT. In the immediate neigbbpuihood, in a spot which beais, 
mid still probably merits, the name^ of, “ the eighty thousand 
images,” aic Jhiddhist relics of a no Jess marveiloiis natuie, wdiere 
t’allmy after galleiy lined with rows of images and tiaversed only 
hv Luichliglit is tunnelled under tho fouiidatious of an ancienc 
Mill niiiud pagoda. Helics such as tliose.-^and the country holds 
many of no less inll'rest — constitute an almost viigin held for the 
miti(iuaiy and the historian. 

f)f the ethnical characteristics of Burmah we can only note a 
'mv of those which aie ii\ost prominent. Jlere, as in most Indian 
povincos, tho population is composed primarily of a mixture of 
nifes indigenous to tlie soil. Ewimese, Arakanesc, Talincs, Ehaus 
-Hill Kaiens — each race with its sub-di\;isions, and every sub-division 
kiviiig Its birtl’right of associations — foim a mixed population 
'iiijugh ; but foreign dominion lias superadded a perpetual inilux 
"I [icople of every nation under lieaveii, and a more motley 
'I’nwd IS not to bo sceij tliuu tliat which throngs the capital 
^1 the Ihirmcse Province, where the Englishman and the German, 
dm Chinaman and the Parsee,*thc Mogul and the Bengali Jlaboo 
'iHx with veneiable ascetics from Mandalay, Pantliays from Vunan, 
■Hid fair women from Tenasscrim. Of ten men who pass each 
' tlier in the street, no one undeistands the language of his fellow, 

H liis thoughts or manner of life, but each is is61ated in a small 
'Hiiiimuiity of his own. A cuiious epitome^ of the population 
'H‘iy be seen in a visit to the lino Government school at Rangoon, 
‘Hiiung whoso four liundred pupils aie numbered Europeans, 
;H“I Euiasians, Jews and Aimenians, Chinese and Siamese, 
'•inkles pupils of the indigenous races and natives of every 
fHi'vincc of India. Let us enter wdieic a class is engaged upon 
' lesson in geography, and each boy in turn is called out of 
d'c uiuks to point out places on the map. 6ue or two bright 
■die Burmese boys with heads completely sha^^enJ save for a 
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top-knot at the crown, and willi lionest, shy, good-liuniourod 
faces, arc followed by a heavy looking Karen with a face of 
njorc strfetly Tartar ty|)e. Next comes a Mahomniedan youtf 
with keener eye bub less ingenuous expression ; then a (kuk, 
skinned Uoy from Malabar, an Armenian round as a ball, or a 
Jew bright with flowery waistcoat and brass buttons. Finally 
a pale sickly loiokiug boy steps forward, more puny than the ns't, 
but more richly dressed and of more delicate feature ; this is tli.l 
last representative of the ancient house of Delhi, the son of that 
prince who, '-as a youth in 1857, was made a State i)risoiicr, and 
has since lived in exile in Kangoon. 

Or let us attend a sceno''more specially characteristic of Bonnah, 
and than which none more picturesque is to be seen in the East, 
the celebration of a fosYival at the great pagoda of Rangoon ; and 
let us w'atch there the vast orderly ciowd<of men, women and 
children which Hows in one iiheiiding s1rea)n to and from the 
hill on which stands thi.^ most venerated and most wonderful of 
Buddhist shrines. Here the crowd is almost exclusively Buddhist, 
?md for that reason almost exclusively clean, orderly and goo(l 
tempered; yet even hare an endless number of races is represented. 
So closely do the visitors to the pagoda pate up and down the Ion;.; 
flight of steps by which it is approaclmd, that it is impossible to 
go beyond a foot’s pace, and from daybreak till afternoon tlio 
procession continues, though it is thickest in the early mornll)! 5 ^ 
At foot of the steps, and on both sides of the way, are seated wo- 
men and girls with stalls covered ^with offerings for sale — fiowerb 
and tapers, and paper flags ; nuns dressed in white arc asking alms 
and beggars of the low Indian type are also there. Here a whole 
family is seen trudging along together to worship and bring otlW- 
ings to the holy shrine ; the father, a respectable Barman in 
clean white jacket and waist cloth of brilliant silk, his top-kuol: 
shining in tli,e morning sun ; his wife, a fair and modest-cyeil 
matron, carries one child in her arms and leads another by ike 
hand. All alike are in bright holiday silks, and all alike, to tlic 
baby in arms, are smoking the national cigarette. Conspicuous; 
to the eye of the sti;aiiger are the grown women and fresh youm; 
girls who move amidst the crowd free and independent as thou' 
brothers and fathers, for there is no seclusion of women here. 
The plainest of the girls, and perhaps the majority are plain,— 
though every face is fair and not a few are very sweet — look clean 
and modest and are dressed in perfect taste, their black shining 
liair drawn uniformly back from the face and twisted into a 
simple knot at thb back, A wreath of orchid flowers twines 
round this knot, or a rose is stuck in at the side, and with a green 
cigarette held gtaccfully between the fingers, a Burmese gn 
presents as unique and pretty a picture as a painter need look loh 
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The most marked peculiarity of a Burmese crowd is that there 
is no jostling or pushing. Police are usually on the spof, but any 
ueed for their services is of the rarest occurrence, and even if the 
crush is very great the good humour of the crowd never fails. 
Jfyou jostle the Burman in the street, or if your dbg makes a 
feint of attacking him, you are invariably greeted not by a scowl 
as in India, but by a good-natured smile or laugh. These are 
the men who could not restrain a cheer at witnessing the gallant- 
ry of their English enemies in the war, and such note§ of charac- 
ter are not without significance. But here a group of Karen 
women attracts our attention, distinguished from their Burmese 
)t)inpanions both by feature and dress; short of stature, with 
oiuid heads and small eyes obliquely plac/jd, their faces wear a 
liy, subdued expression, and instead of the universal silk, their 
Iress is of coarse stn’ff, richly embroidered by band ; and over the 
iinbroidered petticoat is thrown a loosp jacket of black velveteen, 
vith border and streamers of scarlet cloth. Near these are seated 
loino Shans with wrinkled and sunburnt faces. Their dress is of 
;oarse dark-blue cloth ; bags ornamented with shells hang frona 
heir shoulders, and theiv heads arc crowned* by a towering tui4)an 
)f the same indigo blue, rising to the height of a foot, and broad- 
'iiiug at the top. Now we are on the broad level platform which 
lurrounds the gigantic Shwedagon pagoda. 3’he crowd is dense, 
ind the sacred shrines which abut on the pagoda, are filled with 
ivorshippers kneeling in adoration and with offerings of flowers 
tapers in their bauds. Masonfy altars stand at intervals on 
the open platform, and are strewn with rice and vegetables, and 
diove all towers the huge gilded, bell-like mass of the pagoda, 
rivalling St. Paul’s in height and surmounted by a tapering crown 
[>lated with pure gold, set with precious stones, and hung with 
bells of gold and silver and bronze, which make perpetual music 
'n the byeeze. The value of this crown alone, hoictfed with great 
ceremony five years ago, is estimated at dP60,000. 

In the shrines or chapels, venerable men and women, with young 
children by their side, kneel surrounded by huge gilded images, 
'vhose outline is dimly seen through the air th^ck with the smoke 
tapers, and the devout murmur of their prayers completes 
the solemnity of the scene. As you see these old people kneel and 
you can have no feeling but one of veneration for them and 
‘Or their religion. There is no such feeling as in a Hindu temple, 
that you have neither part nor lot in the dark mysteries to which 
Jt is devoted : with the simple creed of Buddjiism and its pro- 
tossors it is impossible to help a strange sense of kindred. In 
shrine, of which the pillars supporting the roof are painted 
scarlet with gilded capitals, a solemn litany is boitig^ chan ted by the 
’’^oaks, monotone and response rising and fulling as in a Christian 

0 1 
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church. Wifcli bare shaven heads and yellow robe, and attended by 
boy-inonl^s, these ascetics move among the crowd on an occasion 
like this and accept the public homage of the laity, who set 
before them rich banquets of fruits and rice and vegetables, 
even of ^'reserved fruits from Europe, and pile up in their 
honour pyramids of more substantial offerings, mats and fans, 
carpets and lamp's, dishes and vessels of brass or china. 

This scene, so familiar to every one who has lived in Burmah, 
is one of startling novelty and interest to the stranger, who 
will nowhere find more completely represented the cleiiK'iits 
which make up the population of this strange country. Time 
would fail us to tell of the many tribes which have not been 
mentioned — of the nvnierous families of Karens, all speaking 
different dialects and none intermixing with the Bnnnose, 
though living side by side with them thrc'Avghout the country; 
of the people whose wompn have from old time tattooed tbeir 
faces ; of the despised tribe of silkworm breeders ; of Toiing- 
thoos, and of the wild hillmen of Northern Arakan, In every 
gathering of men in the streets and in all public places, in jails, 
schools and hospitall, the same wonderful mixture of races at 
once attracts attention, 

But it is in its social aspect that the Province of Burmah is 
most distinctly marked as separate, not only from every Iiuliau 
Province, but from every country in the world. Naturally tlie 
obvious and well-known general cliaractcristics of the Mongolian 
race differ widely from those of the Aryan families which populate 
the greater part of the Indian Empire ; but this narrow strip 
of country, which intervenes between the Aryad Provinces of the 
west and the vast dominions of China on the east, is inhabited 
by a people who differ as conspicuously from one neighbour as j 
from the other and who, though they, may eventually be absorbed j 
by the influx* from every side of nations of a more pushing charac- 
ter, arc, for the time being, a* people of peculiar interest auu 
attraction to all who live among them. Any commentary upon 
the social characteristics of a people must be prefaced by some 
notice of the iudividual cliaracter which gives the directiou to 
the daily life, and the distinguishing marks of the Burmese charac- 
ter are not far to .seek. One of the earliest impressions made 
a visitor acquainted with India, — one who has there felt t|ia. 
in spite of every effort, he has no kindred of thought or fcclmsi 
with the mass of those around him— is, that in Burinah, hp^^ 
among a people \vhom he can understand, with whose feelm|^ 
lie can readily sympatliize, and whose character enables thmii ^ 
appreciate his, actions, however foreign to their own 
tions. With all tlieir faults the Burmese are to the 
lisliinan a very loveable people, and in no Province does 
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(iistricfc officer find big mincellanooiis diitieft more conp^onial. The 
Biirinan, Oriental thongli ho is and endued with dofocts which 
gconi inseparable from an Eastern origin, lias, in fact, much in 
common with the Ent,dishman, and among the features of his 
character to which we shall point, not a few are such to appeal 
specially to his English fellow subjects. He shnn's, for example, 
the Englishman’s roving disposition : nothing docs the Buniiau 
like better than seeing the world ; wandering from one now 
place to another, lie is a genial companion, loviiig best to do 
nothing but enjoy life, yet when occasion requires, glorying in 
hardship and capable of sustained qtlort. A spendthrift and 
gambler by nature, he is incapable of hoarding money. Despis- 
ing effeminacy -he is strikingly free frojiu its vices. Truthful 
from national independence and simplicity rather than from any 
boiise of moral ohligiition ; the mo^t easy-going of men (he will 
look on unmoved while his house is biirpt to the ground), yet wlieu 
passion is roused the most utterly reckless of conseejuencos. 

With a lordly contempt of labour he combines a passionate 
love of power and a firm Ori<‘ntal faith in the doctrine tliaC 
every man has his price ; and it is thus' that he would ra,t,her 
be the humblest of •(jovcniment officials than the owner of un- 
valued merchandise. As regards women lie is jealous to mad- 
ness and blind in revenge, and tlie commonest cases of murder 
arise from affairs of love. Lastly— tons, bis paramount attrac- 
tion— lio has a keen natural sense of humour. 

Such are some of the most prominent traits of Burmese charac- 
ter, of which illustrations are to be foqnd in every view of the 
popular life. Thb first and most noticeable element of that life is 
ttie social Equality, not only of all men but even of men and women. 
I'lie crowning blessing of Burmah, as compared with India, is 
keedom from caste. Perhaps nothing more than caste alienates 
tlie governors from the governed iu India, and in LVirmali where 
ttiis barrier has never existed,* a novel sense of freedom and 
sympathy is felt in dealing with the people. It is a free country 
the people arc a free people. Yet though there arc no 
castes this freedom does not exclude or detract from the 
value of those natural distinctions which are <lfawii by breeding 
Or age or position. There are good old faniilies in Burmah 
Jl'ough there is no caste prejudice, and birtli receives its lawful 
Joniage. Office, whether political or religious, is held in pro- 
found respect, and if an indigenous aristocracy can be said 
fo have ever existed, it was one of herc<litary office. Venor- 
^hon for old age is universal, and every village has its elders, 
by sole rigiit of venerable age, arc the arbiters of its 
f^urnal affairs, having even a recognized riglit of marriage and 
^voi'ce. Here too, us wc have said, is seen llit speclaclc so 
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wonderful to Indian eyes, of women holding a position of social 
equality with men, moving about in public without disguise, 
taking an active part in the business of life, and bearing them- 
selves throughout gracefully and independently. These arc uo 
playthings ‘to be kept out of sight, but active helpful womon, 
capable of managing their households and, indeed, usually 
keeping the farAily purse and regulating the accounts ; aiKl 
withal, cheery household companioiis of ready wit and modest 
manner. 

In their family relations the people of Biirmah compare favorably 
with any Eastern race. Jjightly as marriages may be made ami 
dissolved, faithfulness to the bond is almost universal, and in 
this, as in other relations, the absolute sacrednesa which the 
Buddhist attaches to a solemn promise is held with religious 
fidelity. * » ^ ^ 

We have said that the chief physical characteristic of the country 
is its system of water communication, and we cannot follow the 
Burmau into his home without noticing the life on the water, which 
is one of the most distinguishing phases of his existence. A boat 
is to a Burman whaC a horse is to a Yorkshireman, and the 
smallest child is skilled in navigating the' long, shallow canoe in 
which much of his life is passed. A volume might be written 
on the wonderful varieties of craft which ply for ever on the 
Irrawady, Sittang, and Salween, and on the creeks and streams 
which fret the intervening country. Each river has its special 
build of many grades and form*s. Tho fleets of trading boats 
which cover the face of the Irrawady like a flight of gigantic 
birds, with wings extending to a width of from thirty to seventy 
feet, are unknown in Arakan and Tenasserim. The Sittang has 
boats of another form, and Arakan builds a craft resembling tho 
surf-boats of Madras, and capable of traversing the numerous nrrns 
of the sea by. which the coast is indented: while the Southern 
seas are navigated in unwieldy painted junks like those of China. 

The boat is in fact to the Burman his commonest and, indeed, 

often his only means of locomotion : it is by boat that the journey 
to market, or from village to village is most commonly made, 
and among the mOst characteristic, though the commonest, sighis 
in Burmah are those of a whole family seated in a long row, in a 
canoe not two feet wide, laughing and chatting merrily as tla) 
diop down the stream ; of a yellow-robed monk paddled by twenty 
of his disciples ; or of the long black racing boat which ploughs 
the water with as many as thirty-five paddles. 

It is in his game*s and sports, however, that the pleasure-lovmg 
Burman is, perhaps, seen moreentirelyinhiseleraentthan el.se' 

where. From foot-ball to bull-fights, he delights in a seric.s 
sports, and throMghout the country, annual holiday is kept ut ^ 
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season devoted, in the first place, to religious ohservanco, but which 
is made the occasion of boat races and pony races, boxing and 
wrestling matches, stage plays and dancing, and cVery form 
of popular amusement. It is at such festivities that the nation- 
al character may be studied to special advantage, awd that the 
best illustrations are found of the combination of devout 
religious feeling, strong family aifection, hutnour and good- 
nature, light-liearted extravagance and devotion to gambling, 
wliicli characterizes the indigenous races of the Province, lii 
mentioning stage plays, it must be noted that the drama in 
a primitive form, is the most popular of Institutions in Burmah. 
No celebration or rejoicing of any kind is complete without the 
national igooay or dramatic performance. Throughout the night 
till daybreak crowded audiences attend and applaud these repre- 
sentations— usually, from tlio national classic legends — which not 
seldom extend over several nights and days, * 

Before leaving the subject of their kocial characteristics we must 
add that the Burmese have welcomed as eageily as any Indian 
people the material comforts of Western civilization. In the fipr- 
niture of their houses, in their domestic cuslioms, in their equipages, 
and even in their (U’ess,'thcy have readily adopted from the fcuro- 
pcan all that adds to the smoothness of daily life. No wilderness is 
now so remote that the traveller who asked for a light for his cigar 
ivould not be offered a box of safety matclics, and even the Buddhist 
monastery is now hung with English lamps and often furnished 
^vith chairs and carpets of Englisji manufacture. 

A primitive society, composed of such elements as wo have des- 
cribed, and surrounded by lavish natural gifts, is one exceptionally 
favoured; Genial and even-tempered as they are, and with no caro 
lor the future, free from social trammels and living in a country 
'vliich yields abundantly all that their simple life requires, it is not 
5*urprising that the Biirmbse arc pre-eminently a, happy people. 
How fUr any addition can bo made to such happiness, or whether it 
not rather in danger of being destroyed by the advent of Western 
civilization, are questions deserving the most thoughtful considera- 
hou of those who are entrusted with the, Government of the 
country and the task of regulating the manner in which that 
civilization is introduced. 

Turning to tho differences which distinguish the religions of 
Ilurmah from the majority of those of the Indian peninsula, we 
cater upon a subject of profound interest ; one, however, which 
quires for its treatment an intimate knowledge not only of the 
J^uiinese people but of the whole history &f religion. To such 
knowledge we cannot lay claim, but the roughest sketch of Burmah 
be imperfect which did not touch upon th'e striking mani- 
festations here presented of the inllueuco of the a\ed of Buddhism, 
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and tlie manner in wliicii tlicir religions faith separates the 
Burmese from tlieir fellow-subjects of the IiHliau Empire. Tlio 
first objeo<.s which meet the eye of the stranger in Burmah arj 
the monuments of I'eligion. Every hill is crowned with a pngodo, 
and every village has its groups of monasteries and trains of 
monks conspicuous in yellow robes of uniform fashion. 'I’lie 
popular festivals ^ are religious festivals, and a genuine religious 
feeling so largely influences the national life that had St. Raul 
preached in Burmah he might well liave enlisted the sympathy 
of his hearer), as at Athens, by the preface that he perceived 
that they were a peculiarly devout people.” The most conspicu- 
ous outward sign of the popular religion, and, at the same time, 
the medium of its most powerful influence, is the institution of 
the Buddhist monastic •order. A rigid rule of asceticism, an 
elaborate ceremonial, bare proverty and the strictest celibacy have 
been found compatible with the'honstitution of an order from and 
to which, admission and egf/ess arc at all times voluntary ; and 
notwitlistanding the dire confusion which British rule has 
brought into its liierarchy, by the withdrawal of State sanction 
from its canons, the djgnity of the order itself, in which, to this 
day, ncvaily every man of the population ^passes a novitiate, lias 
been in no way impaired. Universal veneration is paid to I lie 
devout ascetic who literally begs his daily bread, who dopmids 
wholly for his support upon the devotion of the laity, and who 
at once repays his patrons and strengtiions the position of his 
religion by undertaking the early education of tlioir sons. Thus 
as every village has its monastery, nearly every monastery is a 
village sclioob But apart froln the material service, s thus nmder- 
ed by its devotees, it is no wonder that the tenets of Buddhism 
arc so widely and so firmly held. Whatever of error or falsehood 
the creed of the Burmese may contain, it is impossible to deny 
that it is amoii" the purest and noblest 'forms of religion in the 
world, and those who have lived, in Burmah can testify to its 
elev.'iting influence, and to the deep hold which it has on the 
mind of a naturally devout people. 

It is thus, as it seems to u.s, that Christian missions to the 
Burmese have been c so comparatively barren. The simple tribes 
of the Karens, without a formal religion of their own, have 
indeed welcomed the'Christian and his creed in a wonderful w'.ay ; 
but to the Burmese, as a people, the appeal seems hitherto to have 
been made in vain, and the Cliristian missionary lias bad to he 
content for the most part with the general influence which he can 
exorcise through the medium of education. 

Where the influence thus wielded is in accord with the national 
beliefs, the hold which is gained on a nation is immensely power- 
ful, but it is a lv;ss mighty engine where the pupil atlcuds schoul 
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only to fit himself hy secular training for a secular calling, 
filtbougU lie doubtless gains something from the humanizing 
influences hy which he finds himself surrounded. The truth is 
that the causes of the comparative failure of Christian missions 
to the Burmese lie deep in the nature of the national religion, 
A creed which recognizes no social castes, which holds all animal 
life sacred, wliich preaches a morality of whicll the high tone is 
illustrated hy the singular purity of the national literature, ami 
^vhich teaches that for all alike good and evil are punished 
and rewarded with inflexible justice after death, is one wliich 
may well challenge those who preach, against it to demonstrate 
clearly the supeiiority of tliat which they offer in its place, 
The Buddhist is unshaken in the faith wljicli he has inherited, not 
only because it is the faith of his fathers and of big childhood, 
hut because it is *b'ascd on a foundation from which it cannot be 
slmkcn, except by bringing to bear 51 genius not less wonderful 
tlian that of its founder: and no nobler task could be assigned 
to the missionary of Christianity than to prove that such a genius 
(Iocs inspire the faith for which he asks the Buddhist to forsake 
tljo pure religion which he professes. * , 

We began by locking at Burmah from tlie point of view of the 
young Indian Civilian appointed to a ,Province of which in its 
present state lie probably knows little more than the name, and 
wc may sum up, in cQiiclusion, the distinguishing characteristics 
of which we have noticed in bare outline only those most obvious 
to a new comer. While all .provinces of the Indian peninsula, 
widely as they differ from each other, have at least so much in 
common that They may be regarded as one country, the young 
official will find in Burmah, a Province which, excepting its 
form of Government, has nothing in common with the rest, whose 
climate and scenery are unique, whose people belong to another 
family of the human race, with other traditions, other ways of 
life and other religious beliefs. '* He will find a Province many 
years in arrear of India as regards settled forms of administra- 
tion, and he will be cut ofl‘ from access to Indian capitals, from 
mountain sanataria, and from many of the accompaniments of the 
civilized life of the West — though improved communications arc 
rapidly removing this distinction, and to the steamhoat and tele- 
S*aph is now added the first railway, a railway of which we do 
riot think it an impossible dream that its terminus may one day 
^'0 in Canton. On the other hand, he will find himself among a 
people peculiarly attractive to the Englishman, in a climate 
pleasanter and (relaxing though it is) not less favourable as a 
role to the European, than that of the plains of Jndia, and amidst 
a scenery of which it is hardly too much to say* that it is more 
'iuied and more wildly beautiful than that of any’Iudian Province. 
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In his daily routine of duty he will find enough need of pioneer- 
ing to give scope for original talent, and enough of organizcil 
machinery* to render administration easy. He will find himself, 
in short in a young and vigorous Province, of whicli the geograph- 
ical situali«n, the nature and richness of its productions ami 
the character of its people, alike seem to justify the prediction 
that it has a greait future before it. 



Art. V.— TRE PHENICIAN ALPHABF/P. 

'2.—Essai filer la Piopmjaiion de V Alphabet dVi^nicien davs 
I'anckn monde. Pur Francois Lenonnaut. Paris: 1873. 
%-—Gramr}iatogvaphy. A Manual of reference to the Alphabets 
of Modern and Aniient Languages. By F. Ballhoru. 
London: 1801. , 

W HAT is fho Plionician Alphabet, and what does it concern 
ns? Why tioiihle tlic reader wtth disquisitions on con- 
Idi'ted studvos of the, pen, and unintelligihio insciiptions ? How 
(lues the subject liear on the l)isto1y of tlni human race? Much. 
Every way. The history of this alphabet is the ji^olden thread 
which entwines itself with the \oi>^ story of man’s civilisation : 
ills at once suljoctivcdy the gieatost triumph of the hunnnj 
luiiiil, and objectively tlie vcdiicle by whic’li the conquests in the 
ilniiuiiu of knowle.l<'(i .achieved in one generation have been 
liaiidcd on to the next. It is, peihaps, the greatest invention 
which the beneficent Creator has allowed to be wrought out by 
unassisted man : for the voice ordy reaches to the ear of the con- 
temporary bystander ; the* written word extends to all time, and 
.‘ill place, and enables the early Egyptian by moans of his peii- 
cillings on the temple and the* rock to communicate with the 
pei'ple of this arnj all future ages. 

The merest schoolboy of Macaulay knows the story of the 
liiiporlation of the Phenician letters into Greece, by an Epdnym 
Calk'd Cadmus, a woid of Semitic origin, and meaning “autient.” 
ihul history been silent on* that subject, the fact of the resem- 
Maiiceof the cliaracters, and of thp Semitic names winch, meaning- 
less ill Greek, clung to the letters, and are yet handed on to 
'leathless notoriety in the word “ alphabet,^’ could not havo 
^'^caped notice. The order in which these loiters were written, 
'vlitilier from right to left, or from left to rjght, is a detail 
no importance. The Greeks commenced in the Semitic 
^‘'diiou, and then adopted the boustrepliedon,* or backward and 
bi'Ward system, and finally settled down to that practice which 
ln:s !)oen adopted by modern Enn)pe. But the parentage of the 
yieiiician Alphabet, and tlie history of its wondeifnl propagation 
Kiust and West, so as to include every existing character in the 
except Chinese, and every obsolete form, except the Mexi- 
and Proto-Babylonian Cuneiform systems, ace not so well 
inquiry we are destined f*o know every 
P I 
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thing; and, as it is imputed as a grave charge against Professor 
Whitney of New Haven by Professor Max Muller of Oxford 
that he was actually ignorant of the great discovery of De Rouire 
as to the origin of the Phenician Alphabet, and still clung to tlio 
old story JLliat Aleph stood for “an ox ” and Beth for a “ house,” 
it may not be unprofitable to lay before our readers a brief 
account of the history of Phonetic Alphabets, as now universally 
accepted. 

However much scholars may argue and doubt whether the 
origin of l(mguagc was human or divine, there can be no ques- 
tion that the origin of writing was essentially human ; however 
much scholars may doubt whether language came from one and 
the same seed-plot, there can be no longer any with regard to 
Fhonetic writing. A^plaoe is even found for Runes in the great 
pedigree, which we propose to unfold. There may be further 
secrets to discover, and straifge facts to explain. We allude to 
the characters of Yucatam in America, and the hieroglyphics of 
Hamath in Syria, under the proper reserves ; but with this excep- 
tion we lay down as our principles that the art of writing must 
necessarily presuppose the existence of a language and a religion, 
of \Vliicli it is the handmaid ; that, as language commenced in 
mouosyllabism, so the art of writing commenced in mere pictures, 
or representation of objects, and that the crowning triumph of the 
Phonetic idea of an alphabet to tho exclusion of ideographs )vas 
due to the Phenician alone. ' . r u 

It may be tliat the American citizen may talk with slight 
reverence and knowledge of tlfc old world alphabet, and wish 
that be bad a iahida nesa, that by a combination of squares, 
triangles, and circles, with suitable stars and stripes, he might 
derive such a representation of sound as would reflect all possi- 
ble vocalizations and breathings, especially his own nasal twangs 
and the clicks of the Hottentot ; but we must not forget those sages 
of ancient days who worked out. the idea of expressing sound by 
symbol, and the ingenious problem of consonants, vowels and 
aspirates. Like a noble stream tho grand old alphabet has 
flowed on, assuming varying dimensions, varying appearances, 
known by many names, used by many nations, and adapted to 
many uses and materials. Of the great benefactors of raankimh 
who has done so great a work as these Phenician traders, ^vno 
carried from the Nile to Sidon the germs of this wonderful inven- 
tion, which is destined to outlive their most enduring colony, 
throw into the shade their most unfading colours ? . • nf 

How, then, has it happened that there is such a diversity ^ 
character, so great that the notion of their having the sam 
parentage appears at first sight monstrous? It appears 
that tlie charaoters known as the Roman, the Arabic, and 
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Nagari, should all be derived from the same source: and yet 
it can be proved beyond all doubt : the fact is that the succeed- 
ing deformations of writing are nearly always Iho result 
of a tendency to make writing more and more cursive, or in 
fact a running hand, influenced in certain cases by the mate- 
rial available for conveying and receiving the writing. For in- 
stance, the Cuneiform characters owe their shape to the necessity of 
impressing the forms with a stylus in soft clay, which did not allow 
of bends and circles : on the other hand the marked roundness 
of the cliaracters in South India is owing to the contrary necessity 
of avoiding straight parallel lines, whicji were cut by a knife ou 
palm branches liable to split under parallel incisions. 

Moreover, the changes that in the course of centuries took place, 
happened in something of this w'ay. A people at a particular 
period with a certain amount of cultivation, may liave for some time 
made use of a particular kind of writing, horrawed by themselves, 
or their ancestors, from some other people. As writing became 
more familiar to them, and entered more deeply into their customs, 
being used by a larger number for secular purposes, they began t'o 
feel the want of an alphabet, which they cotild write more quiqjcly ; 
so they made modificiittons, and so modified, the character was 
handed over to another people, or anotheq generation of the same 
people, under whose hands it was again manipulated ; and it is 
utterly impossible to assign any limit to this tendency. 

It is only during this century, and in fact during the last twenty 
years, that, by the discovery .of monumental inscriptions and 
papyri, certainty has been arrived at on this subject : some links 
in the chain may* perhaps be strengthened by further discovery, 
and thei'e is still a gap of centuries, without any representative 
inscriptions, betwixt the Moabite stone, which is the earliest Pho- 
uician, and that hieratic papyrus, known as the Prissd of the 
twedfth Dynasty, which represents the form of the hieroglyphic, 
horn wTiich the Phenician was d^Srived. Still the process of change 
and modification is well known, and handwriting, monumental or 
odierwise, can be traced ceutiiiy by century with absolute certainty 
and this is a great check on the emission of wild theories by half- 
^aformed persons on such subjects, as the date of the so-called 
^iuaitic inscriptions, which we shall notice in the course of these 
remarks under the same guide of .scientific Paleography. 

The book of Id. Lenormant, which we place at the head of thia 
P^per, has appeared most opportunely : it is the first and only one 
its kind. Without pretending to any new^discoveries, it care- 
epitomizes the works of others in a comprehensive and 
^^sterly manner ; the extent of reading required to keep a firm 
in such depths, is prodigious; the text is* accompanied by 
pistes illustrative of the varieties of character, a'S the narrative 
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rolls on, from the earliest dawi) of literature down to tLe preseii! 
state of alphabets in different quarters of tlie world. 

Jn the* second book noUced, the ‘‘ Grammatography” publislird 
by Tiiibner on the basis of the German compilation of Ballhom^ 
we have excellent specimens of every alphabet, with brief reinaik', 
regarding their peculiar featmes ; and in the publications of the 
Ijondon Pala3()gritphical Society we lind magniticent copies of the 
oldest manuscripts reudered accessible by the autotype pr<)C('ss. 
It is in this abundance of now material, and the iaiilifid sun- 
copies of old material, that the Pakeogiapher of modern times 
has the advantage of his predecessors. 

Ir. is ])Ossible of course t*hat the Phcnicians elaborated a phono- 
tic sysK'm of their own, and did not borrow' that of the Egy[)tians. 
hut it is i]ot probable : it is possible, that the Proto-Arynns of 
India elaborated a phonetic system of their# own, but at any rat-; 
they have never asserted this tact, and no allusion to the lout; 
pioct'ss of elaboration is found in their copious literatuio : it is 
possible that tlie Graeco-Latins, the Teutons, the Slavs, and tin; 
Kelts, may have had alphabets antecedent and independent of 
tlm Plienician : it is no^ probable, and no traces have come do^\n 
to us. The llunes and Ogham alphabet 'will, be brought into the 
great Phenician category. 

Some may still cling to the old legend, that the PhonifiaiK 
took an ox to represent Aleph, because A is tlio capital letter of 
an antiquated Semitic w'ord for ‘^ox”; and similarly, house ur 
tent ‘Mietld^ to represent B: tl^e new view is tluiL the syiuhol 
for A is the wreck of the figure of an eagle ; and siinilurly, b 
a crane, worn down by the gradual degradation of the hier.'bic 
letters from the original hieroglypliics. It is possible tlmt tin; 
Plieiiicians so named them after adoption from some faneitul le- 
semblance, but any actual structural connection is, according to the 
new theory, wholly illusory. ' , 

Another fact comes out in a marked way. The classificali^*'^ 
of alpliabets runs entirely counter to the classification ol uui- 
guagos : tlicro is no necessary connection betwixt the alphabet unit 
the lace or religion.# 

In a subject such as this, it is necessary to go back to fii^ 
priiiciph^s, and availing ourselves of the late discoveries to 
tain the first possible invention of the art ot wilting ; and foi 
iiig Lenormaut, trace out the development through all its successnj-^ 
stages, sliowing how far other nations reached, and then stoppo - 
how far the Egyptian had attained when the toicli was seizet ou 
of his hand by the Vhenicican, and thence handed fiom nation 
nation over the wliole world. ^ 

Any system ehiployed by men so as to give the expression 
their ideas by ykyaical signs, so as to communicate them in o 
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manner than by speech, and at the same time give a duration to 
such expression, is called ‘'writing/' 

(2) Two main principles are found every system : — 

I. Ideographism, or painting of ideas, 

II. Phonetism, or painting of sounds, 

Ideographism again has two methods: — 

I. The representation of the actual object, e.g., an ox. 

II. The representation of a figure conventionali/j^d to express 

an ai)Stract idea, this is called symbolism, eg., represent- 
ed by a circle above a liue-^the rising sun. 

Phoned Ism has two methods : — 

• 

I. Syllabism representing by a singla sign a syllable com- 

posed ol an articulatiofi or consonant which is mnto 
by itself, and of a vocalization, or vowel, which gives 
it life and sound. 

II. Alphai)etism, which decomposes the syllables and repre- 

sents, by distinct sounds, consonants and vowels. 

All systems coninmn«ed by ideographism, and gradually aitivcd 
at phonetism. This is of tlic essence of the human genius: the 
commencement was with the representation of the objoet, and 
tlio lirst step of advance was to symbolism. When th(*y got to 
I'lioiietisni, {be lirst stagti was syllabism, and tlie last alphalietism, 

The transition from pure ideographism to symbolism was 
I'apid, as soon as the writer for tlie sake of speed, or from constant 
liahit, allowed .himself to trace a fi'gnre, wiiicb did not at first 
^':;lit physically recall the obj(‘ct repiesented. Thus the ho a d fide 
finuie of a man to re()r<*sent a man in Egyptian hieroglyphics 
•kteriorated nioie and more into a mere conventional sign in the 
Jlierat ic, and Demotic, which weie kinds of cuisive writing. We 
^^'0 thS same process in the Cjuieiform and Chinese characters. 
1" fact liieioglypliics themselves at a certain stage became co}i- 
: this is one fact. 

-Another fact is, that every system of writin" can be traced back 

pure ideogiaphism more or le.vs gross and ciijmsy. 

A system of tallies, or knotted strings, can only be grouped 
^viih our present piactiee of tying a knot in •one’s handkerchief, 

^ ^ort of mnemonic aid ; but it is in no respect a writing, which 

intended to be plain to all withoui the aid of memory of 
^'^^I'viduals, to whom the tradition is handed down orally. 

I'here is a natural instinct in the human hrtjast, which prompts 
J 'lesire of man to communicate with his contemporaries and with 
successors, in some material form. Tiiis •instinct has evi- 
^^euced itself at a very early date and cvery^rliere : it sliows 
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itself to this day in very young children. One nation at a certain 
sta^e of tljeir civilisation borrowed from another. There are the 
following (friginal systems 

I. Egyptian 

II. « Chinese 

III. Cuneiform of Proto-Babylonia. 

IV. Mexican. 

V. Mayas of Yucatan; 


^ All these systems made progress towards Phonetism without 
giving up ideographism ; and they stopped at different stages, 
■which is a very interesting circumstance. There is no reason to 
imagine any inter-communication : they arc all natural develop- 
ments, just as children iu every part of the world make the same 
kind of scrawls on their slates and drawing paper. 

Symbolism of abstract ideas ston forced itself into use; fora 
nation, civilised enough to re«^uire writing must have had abstract 
ideas, which required representation just as much as material 
oljjects. 

Synecdoche’* suggested representation of a part for the wliole: 
two hatids armed and fighting represented Va combat'' very much 
as the modern sign in our maps of crossed ijwords represents a 
battle-field. 


‘‘ Motonyme” suggested the cause for the effect, representing 
the day" by the sun ; “ Sight/' by two pupils ; “ writing,” by 
the implements of the scribe. 

Metaphor" suggested mental analogies according to prevailing 
ideas ; the goose of the Nile represented “ a son” fnjiu the popnlnr 
notion of the filial habits of that bird: “priority’^ was indienled 
by the fore part of a lion ; ilio bee represented the soveieign, 
because that insect has a regular moijarchical government. 

“ Enigma:" — often very hard to guess (such as ''fleur de Its'' to 
represent the Prince of Wales) — a plume of ostrich feathers repre- 
sented “justice”; a palm branch stood for the year; “a ba^het 
platted in reeds” represented a “ lord.” The Egyptian, Chinese, and 
cuneiform systems followed similar processes. These are all simple 
symbols. ^ * 

Complex symbols consist of the union of two or more ideas: 
thus the Egyptians represented. — 

A month, by a moon and star. 

Honey, by a bee over a vase. 

Tliirst, by a bull over water. 

Night, by the firmament and one star. 

This class of symbol is not very abundant in Egyptian, but very 
abundant indeed *in cuneiform. Some of these last are partially? 
and some entirely, insoluble. 
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In Chinese such combinations Aade tip the greaSer part of tho 
wrilton characters, and the elements of the two characters are 
Wended and Incorporated witli eacli other. But in ,<mite of the 
development above described, the necetisity of expan.sionm another 
direction was found ; tlii.s coiilil only be by passing from idoogra- 
to 'paintmg sounds as well fls painting 

Pure ideographic has an existence indopendem' of all pronuncia- 
tion. 1 he wnUen language was thus .so di.stinct from the stwhen 
tliat one could understand the latter without knowing tlie former’ 
and luce But what, is written is snro to be pronounced, and 

the habit soon commenced of translating literally (he ideas suo 
gested by the writing, into the vulgar language of the peonle 
1 hence was conceived the notion of plpmetisni. Every 
tive or symbolic sign obtained gradually .1 fixed and habitual 
pronunciation ; and the painter «f .sonn.ls, .whoso work was now 
goini^ to begin, found these elements veady to liis hand. 

The first step was the “rebus” or phonetic analogy: Images 
originally ideographic, had got attached to certain .sotind.s while 
linages were borrowed without taking heed to their moaning 
to represent the same ..sound in totally distinct words. Thus wo 
see m our Englislf Cathedral the name of the Bishop or Abbot 
l esignatcd by a rebus ; for instance an. animal, or thing was 
delineated, to present to the eye the sound of the name ; 

A “ buir^ would represent Bishop—Bull. 

A ram represents ?>\s\\op^Rmirid(j ’e 

An "ash"’ growing m a ‘‘ton,*’ represents ^'Ashton.” 

The Mexican hieroglyphic system got as far as the rebus on 
the march towards phouelism, and stopped there. Somehow or 
other they managed to represent the Creed and Lord’s Prayer 
t IS interesting only as furnishing analogies for iraaginimr the 
stage*’ beyond this Very contracted 

«bago in the cuneiform 
but tilt Mi ^ Proto-Bahyloniau or Acc.adian period. Nothing 
Rn m ** "•* existence of idoograjfliic characters with 

mai^ significations totally unconnected with each other. 

We find the same nnini.stakeable process .in Egyptian. Both 
'e.se two last characters advanced much further. But the Chinese 
Sta"f * “0‘!<'«3’lb'»b'C language, as soon as it reached the rebus 
iibn ’ ‘ of phonotism. Every 

mono«2t«a6le. As soon as a particular 
becR^ '^“bered to that ideograph from association, that sign 
Chin ^ * phonetic sign, and at this stage (jf phonetism the 
nese remained stationary. In the art of painting sounds they 
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have never got further in thirty centuries: ami tliis method 
was used only to render foreign proper names into Chinese. 

In con§e(|uence of the nature of the Chinese language, the 
simplest a7id most intelUgihle text written in phonetic sifjns 
ivhether syllabic or alphabetic, without the help of ideographs* 
would be tiUally incomprehensible The method which this in- 
genious people have adopted to get out of this dilemma, lic.s outside 
the purport of a f»aper on the Pheuician nlphahet ; it is effeciud 
hy a selection of a limited number of characters to S(*rve as 
phonetics, wholly independent of their original moaning, and l)v 
uniting eacfi one of them with one of a still more limited uiunlifT 
of characters caJled k(‘ys, rvialogues to the determinatives of iLu 
cuneiform and Kgyptian systems. 

What, then, was the.fuithcr step which was taken by the an- 
thors of tliese two h^st systems ? They Imd to deal with woids 
composed of many syllables; and, to apply *the principle of tlnj 
rel)us to such conditions, it \yas necessary to take as the phonetic 
power only the first syllable of the word, which in fact was llio 
method adopted in the cuneiform system, or to make an advance 
sfill further and take the first lelier of the word, as did the 
Egyptians. The princi^)lo of both manceuyres is the same, and 
may he called the acrological method. ' 

When once tlie inventors of tho cuneiform system had grasped 
the notion of substituting phonetism for ideographs, which was 
forced on their attention by the necessity of transliterating lorciga 
proper names, they s(‘lectcd, at random, a certain number of 
cliaracters, separated them eutiicly from their moaning, ard 
by a gradually establi.shed . couvention made use of the first 
syllable, consisting of one, two, or three letters as the component 
parts of a syllabary; but the Assyrians never got rid of the n^e 
of ideographs, and although the Persians were able to work out on 
their inomimeiits an alphabet pure, following the analogy of the 
Pheuician chaiwclcr, which was used as the cursive, the system 
never took root, and died out with t*he Aclioemenidcs. It is obvious 
that a syllabary is a most imperfect and clumsy arrangemont, as 
every separate combination of a consonant with a vowel is re- 
presented by a S(^^)arate character, and these mount up to a con- 
siderable and uiimaiiMgeablo number. 

The Egyptians gpt as far as a syllabary, made use of syllables 
in addition to ideographs, and went on further, and decomposed 
tliG syllables, and establislicd a pure alphabet. It seems nowyV 
days a very simple stage to arrive at ; but it was not so, and impHeii 
a great advance of tj^e human mind in its powers of analysis and 
reflection. Every modulation is a vowel, and every articula* 
tion is a consonant, and it was an advanced conception to separate 
one from the other ; and the fact, that the other systems crystal- 

f 
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llzecl tbemsolvcs without attaining to this stage, is an additional 
pioof of the great step in advance which it indicates. It is 
a marvel that the union betwixt tli® Assyrian language and 
such a totally antipathetic written systofn as the Cuneiform 
sjllahary, lasted so long; and we do, indeed, find tj»aces of the 
lisc of the Phcnician alphabet on some of tlie deeds of sale 
dug up at Nineveh. In the Egyptian language the vowels were, 
and were only, complementary to the structure of the word, 
tlie nature of whieh was mainly expressed by consonants Thus 
by selecting the iitst letter of a word such as Ahem ” '‘an 
Eagle,"’ a (luasi-consonantal letter was firrivcd at, and an Eagle 
stood henceforward to represent that letter. The letter U was 
lepresented by the conventional picture of a “inoutb,” which was 
expressed in Egyptian by the word “ro"’^: L by a “Lion,’* 
“Lavo” in Egypt and so on. , In this way an alpliahet of 
twenty-five letters was coiiventionallv arrived at, ami it is a 
strange, but uudouhtcid fact, that the Egyptian ])eople had 
uirived at this solution of tlicir difliculty as far hack as the 
third dynasty, wliich date is expressed by moderate calculations cfs 
4,000 B.C, Jn inscriptions of that date wc*rind a moderate u^e of 
syllable signs, a <»frce* use of alphabetic signs, accompanied 
always by idcograplis as determinative of sense, or sound, or both. 
Thus a woid was carefully spelt out phonetically, and then for 
greater accuracy, it was ppressed by an ideograph, or conventional 
picture. This led to a great choice of expressions being available 
to tiic scribe. Ho could expres?; such a word as “ nufiir/’ “ good,'* 
hy ail ideograph alone, the well-known figure cf “ a lute,’* which 
was symbolical* of goodness; or lie could use that syinliol to 
represent the first letter N, and spell out (ho letters F and R, 
or he could use a syllabic combination. If this system seem to bo 
puzzling from one point of view, it is exceedingly helpful to the 
fstudcuj, from another. Tlicre weic, however, abyays two great 
'iiuses of difficulty ; first, the uSe of homophones, for the alpha- 
hetical letters were represented by more tliun one symbol selected 
iu the way above described ; and secondly, there was the perni- 
fhujs practice of using at discretion this wery symbol in tlie 
^'dglual ideographic sense. It was always 'possible that tlie 
^Mnbols of “the mouth” “the lion "did not mean tlio letters 
or L, but the objects thoniselvc.s. This was the radical and 
Pervading error over which we shall see tliat the more fortunate 
^^iciiiciaus triumphed, alone among the autient nations of the 
'voild. 

use tlio word antient designedly, foi' strange to say, in 
^f^utral America we have come upon unmistakeable evidence of 
independent existence of an alpliabetic syslcin, woikcd out 
the Mayas of Yucatan, a people at a very low level of civili- 

1 
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nation and conquered by the Spaniards. Tiicre could have beou 
no possible contact with the civilisations of the Old World 
and yet we find under the-fiTcsistible logic and natural tendencies 
of tbe human mind, the same courses of ideographs, syllabaiies 
and alpliabetic letters traversed, in a ruilc and humble mode, 
and arrested at the same point, to which the highly cultiviihd 
Eg} 7 )lians arrived. This strange people had arrived at tdio con- 
ception of an alphab(;t, but could not free tbernstdves from tlic 
past, and fix conventionally and for ever, one single symbol Inr 
every articiuation to tbe exclusion of every oilier. And until tliis 
wall of separation was crohised, it was hopedess to expect that llio 
art of writing would subserve tbe every-day wants of liuinaii 
life, and be available to tbe unlettered classes. 


Of all the natmus of antiquity tbe one most ready to adopt 
new ideas, and convey her own ^ stores of accpiircd knowledge to 
other coiuitrios was the IJlienieian. They w(‘ro most favouralil}’ 
situated for coiumuuication with Asia, Afiica, and Europe, comini; 
into close contact with the ancient civilisation on tbe Nile, llij 
Euphrates, and Tigris, and bolding commercial intercourse with 
the Pod Sea, and tbc'sliores of the Moditerraueau. Their habits 
of life made tliem liberal in sentiment, and familiar with oilr r 
languages than their pwn. The necessity of some convenient 
method of writing, must have forced itself on their notice, as they 
could not be unaware of the non-existence, of any system amuii;f 
the tribes of Europe, and tbe extremely cumbrous and unpiac- 
tical systems of Egypt and Mesopotamia ; of tbe system -5 <'f 
China and Mexico they could have known absolutt'ly nolliint^. 
Their choice was therefore very limited, when they looked about, 
ready to adopt, and adapt, what was worth having in their neigh- 
bours. It was all very well to tolerate ideographs and polyplioiiL"i 
in documents very much redating to the future world, such as tho 


Eook of the Dead, or in monumental inscrif)tious ; hut the pres^in-! 
wants of commerce called for it very dilferent nicdiiim. 'fhe 
Phonicians have come down to us in au unfavouiai)le light fiom 
the peisistcTit and unmerited abuse licaped upon them by tlu’ii 
cousins in race the ^Jehrew people, who by the survival ot tlu'U’ 
books amidst the wreck of the literature of the antient woiM 


have got tlie ear of posterity. The Phonicians were Natniv- 
worshippers in one of its many forms, neither better nor wor-^o 
than the Greeks and Romans, and at any rate they were free fron* 
the hateful vice of religious intoleiance. Their mighty colony I'l 
North Africa suffered a haid fate at the hand of the 


pathetic Romans, and scarcely a vestige of Punic literature 
come down to us, and the Phenician character is only represen * 
ed by a few inscriptions, but tliose of incstimablo value. R 
a fact not devoid of significance that the Hebrew people, ^Yltll a ■ 
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their literary opportunities at Nineveh, Babylon, and in Egypt, 
have scarcely left one scrap of inonumentiil inscription. The 
Kings of Israel and Judah may havti been of iinporfance, but 
tljeir tombs have su))plicd us with no indications of the character 
used. No papyiiif’., no brick, no inscribed stone oRho temple, 
110 “stele’^ to record victories, or ntercies, or the law, has gladden- 
ed the eyes of the excavator in ralostiuc. AiaI tlii.s i.s tlie more 
reniarkable, when wo compare their monarch, not v/illi the great 
sovereigns of tlie Nile and Euphrates valleys, hut with the petty 
riieniciau Kings of Moab and Sidon, who will now 'come under 
3ur notice. , 

Classical antiijuity gave the Phenicians the credit of a bond- 
field invention: the lines of Lucan aie^well known and place 
this assertion in tlie stiongcst light ; — ^ 

PluL'iiicea |?rAni ^amfr ni cretfitnr, ansi 
Mauisuraiii ru(hl)u.s voi-cin ."ij'ii.m; 
l^londiini ^iuluinoo.^ AJcinpliis <'t)i?lcvcie lublo:'. 

Novciat : et taiitiiin volncrcNpu* fera «jnc 

Scidptuquc Hei'Vtibant inu^icas aiiiiiialu Imgu.iH. ^ 

Sitch was the Itclicf of the Augustan ago. Sound criticism had 
not taught them tQ,hi(|hiie. It was assumed tiiat the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics only represented pictures ; and it was stniugely 
foigotten that the names of Cleopatra, Ptolmny, Augustus, and 
a long succession of Homan autocrats, were .spelt out phone- 
tically on the monument’s of Egypt. It was not known tliat a vast 
literature of every kind, written/)n papyrus in cliaiactors mainly 
phonetic, was entombed in the cemeteries on each side of the Nile. 

Even tlicn Tacitus doubted, and relnaiks, “ Plimnicas inlulissc 
“litteras Gimcim, gloriamquo adeptos, taviqnam repdriicrivt, cpim 
“ acceperant,” pointing to Egypt as the ciadle of (lie invention. 
The doubts of the great histori.au have heeu shared by modern 
times. The notion that tile Pbenicians lunl an ideograpliic system 
tlie'ir own, all traces of whiRli have peiidied, and left only the 
umiies of tho letters as the faint indication of its existence, is 
JK)\v exploded. It is admitted on all sides that the invention 
must he traced back to Egypt, but the (picstjon remained in.solu- 
as to tlie period and particular variati.«ni of the cursive 
Egyptian, tvliicli supplied the model to tlie Plicniciai}. 

The comparison has to be made on the most rigorous principh s. 
I. The oldest possible Phenicimi document must be taken 
. In the Moabite Stone we have fortunately a .specimen of Pheni- 
ciaii writing in the eighth century before tho Christian era. 

IT. A pjjpyiaxs in the hieratic character oi*a date anterior to 
of the Moabite Stone must he the other sulijoct of comparison. 
III. Only those symbols must he selected which in the papy- 
Were used strictly alpliubclically. 
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IV. Whore the symbols n^rcc in shape, it must bo ascer- 
tained thf\fc the sounds in both languages agreed also. 

V. Where the symbolft did not exactly agree, the circum- 
stances, which caused the modification, must be traced out. 

To all srtulonts of Egyptian language and history, it is well 
known, that there arc two distinct periods known as the Anticnt 
and New Empire, respectively, s(‘parate by a gulf of unknowa 
dimensions, known as the Hyksos period. The form of the hieia- 
tic or cursive character used during these two periods, is perfootl) 
distinct, and is recognizable at first sight. The representative of 
the cider form is the celebrated Papyrus Prissb, tlie most aricioiifc 
book in the world ; and, strange to say, the subject of tliis piime- 
val volume is a moral, treatise, iu which an aged sage, at that 
remote pre-Mosaic period, is lamenting over the deterioration of 
the character of the youth of In’siiday, and alludi/ig to good old days 
long before. Wo had the privilege of examining this venerable 
papyrus a few weeks ago in the National Library of J’aris. Inde- 
pendently of its other interesting features, it is satisfactorily proved 
by M. de Rouge, that iu the cliaiactcr used iu the ancient papyius, 
we have the prototype’s of the aichaic letters of the PhenicMiui 
alphabet, as found on the Moabite Stone ; though, bo it never for- 
gotten, that the papyrus, frail as the materials are of which it 
composed, is, at the least, one thousand years older than the stono. 
The Hieratic characters of the New hJmpire have hecn inoditicd 
in one direction, and the Phcnician in another, and it is only hy 
ascending to the remote date above* mentioned, that wc arrive at a 
possible common parent to both. 

Fifteen letters out of a total of twenty-two of the Jdicniclan 
alpliabet are so little clianged as to be recognizable at once. The 
remainder can be traced back by bearing in mind certain unfail in.cj 
laws which regulate the modification of Iptters. It is impossihlo ia 
these brief remaiks to follow out the close and accurate rcasoninii 
which lias estaidislicd this famous historical position. The letter'^ 
were adopted with the sounds already attached to them in old 
Egyptian. Thus, to Egypt, Phonicia was indebted for the idea of 
an alphabet, for the" symbols and their sounds. Tliis is now ouc 
of the admitted truths of Pala30graphy. Wc are com[)elh‘d to 
believe, that the iiaipes assigned by the Phenieians to their letter'^ 
were purely arbitrary, as in no single case docs the name n'presrut 
accurately the object wdiich was originally depicted in the hieio- 
glypliic and worn down into the early hieratic : we must coiichi|k 
that the names were given at a period greatly posterior to tho 
introduction of the character from Egypt, when all tradition of tkj 
original figures represented had died out. In assigning Ihos^ 
names the principle of aciology was followed inversely ; for, wIjch' 
as in Egypt the ‘'eagle” had been adopted as the symbol ot A? 
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liooniise Ahom hogan with that letter and meant an Ga<^lo : so 
the worn down symbol, wliieli no longer resembled an eaj^e, but 
^vas the recognised representative of*A, was called *“Alepb/' 
becanse the woid, whicb meant an ox, commenced with that letter 
and that letter in the form to which it had been worn down had 
a fancied and forced resemblance to an ox’s bead. Strange to say 
the same plnmomeiion was repeated, wlion in process of time the 
Kline alphabet of Northern Kui ope was elaborated from a nmcli 
modified and no longer recognizable Phenician. New names were 
mintrardy assigned to them by the Norsemen from fancied reseml 
blatices to material objects. Now napies were also assigned to 
letters of the Latin alphabet, when it was introduced into Jrelaiul 
fioni most fanciful reasons, ' 

Jt may therefore, in conclusion, he reasonably believed, tliat the 
oiigin of the PlumieiAn al[>habet n^ay be cariiod back to llm period 
of the occupation of Lgypt by the ^Semitic'tiibes, known as the 
llyksos, who, whoever they were, came from the East, d’his f^eat 
nntHpiity once established for the Phenician tdphahot aglecs^vell 
\\illi the fact that Moses is presumed to have used it for'" reducin^^’ 
to writing the Pentateuch, and foundin*ita character differinrr 
in degree, hut not iu nature and principle, from the cursive charac- 
ft-r, to which ho had been accustomed whihi he was studvim^ all 
flio wisdom of the Egyptians. Wo ])roc*ce(l to show Uiaf this 
chnractcr was not only the only alphabetic orgriu of speech 
worked out by liuman intelligence, but enn be proved to be the 
meal parent of every one of the. numberless and discordant pure 
lioiiotic alphabets of the world. ^|, Lenorniant, in the book 
mider review, fdllows gratefully the path struck out by many dis- 
tmgmdiod pakeograpbers in diirerent parts of the field but claims 
to liimself the honour to be the fii.'-t who lias treated it as a 
whole. Ill this consists the amazing grandeur of the subject, 

Prowl the great Phenician root, which we have the preceding* 
shown to be the offspilng of Egyptian seed, spruno- up 
iHmrIy simultaneously five great stems, from each of which^hofc 
ml at intervals numerous branches. To iimii'istand the subject 
we must note the stems and branches in derail, and mark the 
ei'^lingnishing feature. • 

^ E— The Semitic stern, in which the value of the sounds attached 
Iho symbol has remained identical with that of tin* Plienicians, 
some very lew exceptions, For this stem there are two 
families. 

(a) The Ilobrew-Samaritau, consisting of two branches 
only 

L — The old Hebrew found on stones and coins. 

2.— The Samaritan. 
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(b) Tho Aramean with numerous branches 
^ 1 . — The Palmyrcan. 

2. — Tho PiUKphylian. 

3. — 'J’he square llohicw character so well known. 

' 4. — The Estraiii^helo, or ancient Syriac, which is tlic 

parent of the later Syriac alphabet, called thu 
• P(‘schitc, the Mongol, Mandchu, ami Tartar 
alphabet of high Asia. 

5 . — Tho Sahrean or Mendaite. 

(j. — 'Plio Auranite, or character Howran. 

7. — The Na^Kiteari, from which have sprung tlie 

far famed Cufic, and the Neskhy, used all 
over Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Tydia, and known as the Arabic. 

8. — Tho Ptdilevi yi its various forms. 

(j. — Tfui Zemj and its derivatives, the Arnieiiiciii 
and Geoi'gian. 

X[, — The Central stem, in which tlio soft and har’d br’eatliin;^', 
of the Phonician have been converted into vowels. This coiu* 
prehends the alphabet’ whicii Caiinms is said to have bi’ouitht 
into Europe, and Palamedcs at the time of the Trojan war to have 
perfected. 

It must bo remembered that the Greek alpliabet after it left the 
Irarids of its fashioner, divides itself into fo,nr branclios to a cerlaii. 
oxtout co-ordinate with its dialecticcal divisions. 

], — The Eolo-Doric, from ’which sprung the Albanian, tin 
Phrygiati, the Lyciau, and other characters <»f 
Minor : tho Etruscan, and old chai’actcrs of Itnly : ih- 
Latin and tire groat character of the Modern World. 

2. — The Attic, 

3. — The Greek of the islands. 

4. — The Ionic ; from whydi sprang what is known as 

Antiont and Modern Greek. 

TIT. — The Western .stem. The way in which the letters am 
modifieil is fundanicijtally diffoi’cnt from that of the central stein 
comprises oidy tho ‘forms of writing generated by the Pheniciaii 
alphabet, bandied iiy the aborigines of S[)ain. ^ 

IV. — I be Northern stem. It is asserted that the 
^Jeutonic race migrated at an historic period from Asia ndc 
Europe^ and brought with them the liuuic symbols, which tiny 
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ad formed upon the basis of the Phenician alphabet, with 
hich it is presumed that they had communication. , It is not 
ttempted to conceal the extreme narrowness of the hypothesis, 
pon which this stnicturo is raised ; all depends on the proofs 
roiight forward. The Kuncs sub-divido themsclvefe into two 
ranches. ^ 

1. — Scandinavian, from which is descended— 

(a) The Anglo-Saxon characters, by combination with 
the Latin alphabet. , 

(h) The Mmso-Gothic of TJlfilas, by a combination 
with the Greek alphabet. 

2. — Slavonic, from which is descended 

(a) The Glagolitic ciiaractor. * 

(h) Tl\e, great Cyrillic alphabet, jlarcntof the Russian 
and Bulgarian, by a combination with the Greek 
alphabet. * 

(c) The Wendic. 

Tu this sub-division of the subject, the author discusses the 
luticnt graphic systems of the Kelts in Trelaud before they ailopt- 
■d the Latin alphrbet,* including the Ogham character and the 
Sise. But the connection of these last^ with the stem seems 
.0 be more that of analogy tlian of affiliation. 

V. — Indo-Arabian stem. A new feature appears in the forma- 
;ion of the characters of tliis stem. The notation of the vowels 
s formed hy conventional appendages to the symbol used for 
consonants, and by which, in many cpscs, the appearance of the 
coasonant is modified. It has two main branches : — 

1. — The Himyarite, used in South Arabia, from wliich 
sprang the tw^o forms of the Ethiopian, the Ghez 
and Amharic, .on the other side of the Red Sea. 

*2.— The Indian, including all the chaiacters* by whatever 
name known of the autient Asoka inscriptions, the 
modern Aryan and Non- Aryan vernaculars of India, 
the Tibetan, and its derivatives, the Malay and Indo- 
Chinese, the Pali, Sinhalese, and Jayanese. 

Wide as is the extent, wider still is the amount of controversy 
dnported into the subject. No subject is’ more exposed to 
j'hisions and errors, unless certain principles are rigidly adhered to. 
'file investigation must be based upon historical proofs; the 
of each document must be ascertained, and all possible 
relation of one alphabet to another must be "based on historical 
epochs thus constituted. Unless it can be shown, or fairly 
‘'^^sumed, that there has been communication, direct or indirect, 
li^twixt two people, all speculations as to th« connection of 
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thoir written character are idle, and any resemblance betwixt 
written c\iaractcrs, at periods of many centuries apart, should 
be regarded with suspicion.* 

M. Lenorniant enters at very great length on the subject of 
the primitive Phcnician and its early derivatives. Tlie chief rem- 
nants of this famous alphabet, are firstly those objects tlie 
date of which ' ranges from JOOO to 700 B. C. ; as tho 
Moabite stone, the lion-shaped weights of bronze found at Nine- 
veh, tlic cylinders, scarabmi, and cones found at Nineveh ami 
Babylon, certain inscriptions found in the Phenioian settlement,', 
of Malta and Sardinia. U must have been in this period that 
this primitive alphabet gave off its great Western branch of 
Greek and Latin, and its great Eastern branch, parent of the 
Indian alphabet. Ii\ the sccon<l period, the dates of whicli ran^o 
from 700 to 600 B. C., are the ijiteresting gems found amidst tlie 
ruins of Nineveh, and tlnj remaikahlo inscriptions upon tlio 
colossal statue of Raineses at Ahoo Simlul in Upper 
These are unquestionably the scratchiugs of some PheiiiciLin 
legionaries of King Psammeticlius, and near them are scratcliirii^.'} 
by Gxcek and Carian niembers of the same force in their pecnlhir 
characters. How little did these rude soldiers think that they were 
leaving a visiting card of priceless value upon a distant posleiity 
Greek inscriptions are indeed found which go back to the ciglitli or 
ninth century liefore the Cluistian era. In the next pcrioil, datin'^ 
from GOO B. 0., is the grand tomb of King Eshmiiinazur, now in the 
Louvre collection, with the longest inscription upon it. Itiscleiuly 
of Egyptian workmanship, , and was brouglit to Sidon for tlio 
tomb of the mouareh : after this came many inscriptions of certain 
date^. Certain variations in the shape of the letters is marked 
by skilled eyes. This venerable alphabet was the common property 
of all tlie Semitic population of Syria. Its earliest derivative was 
the antient Htihrew, known to us by the so-called Asmonean coins 
some of which may be carried hack to the time of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiali. In tliis character the books of the Old Testament, of a 
date earlier than the Captivity, were written ; it differed hut littl*' 
from tlic primitive Pheiiician, and scarcely at all from the Sama- 
ritan, in winch copies of the Pentaieuch exist to the present day, 
but it so happened that no later alphabets can be traced back t'j 
tliis stock: nothing lias survived the wreck of ages of the ^ 
Hebrew alphabet, such as was used by Moses, David and Isanu , 
but in the Moaliite stone we come face to face with a vciieiaie 
witness of what that alphabet very much resembled. 

Tlie Araniean vtriation of the Pheuician began to show i 
in the seventh century, and the history of its dcvmopme^^^ 
is marvellous. The destruction of Nineveh buried 
kept to all timi's, specimens of this character in the 
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tablets foniul tlioro, and concerning tlio date of wliicli tlierc can 
lio no doubt. We Hnd deeds ot sale ol slaves and land drawn up 
in Assyrian cunoirortn, and dockeUsl^in tiie Aiaineai/cliaiacter 
(4 tlu' 1 li(5nieian lainily. It wauild Ijo tedious to follow tlio des- 
cent of this ciiaiact(‘r tlirougli all its stao(..H, butaliout M)()-G() B. (J, 
come on I be inajestic s(jiiare elia, racier of tiu modern Jlebrew.- 
1 lie most anoKoit manuscript m this cbaiacter *now in existence 
doi's not tlato back beyond tlie ninlb century of (be (Jliiistian era ; 
blit by (be lielp of insciiptions it can bo traced mucb furtlier back 
throm^b all its modilicat ions. Tbe most ancient is on Uio so-called 
tomb of St. James at Jerusalem, and jbe din'Ct afliliation of this 
;il|)bcib('t IS to tbe pailicular (levelo[)m(‘nt of the Aim mean, known 
:is that of ibe Papyrus. AT. Leiioimaiit^ asseits that the com- 
mon stoiy, tliat Kzia biouglit l)ae,k tins character fiom Babylon, 
on the K'turn fio.mnlie Captivity,, is an (Oior ; there is leason to 
believe that J^^/ra, imetl both (lie Ar^imean cbaracteis and laii- 
oiKige, wlieii Hebrew and its old cliaracler bi'caine obsoli'to aiiiono' 
ili(' Jews, tliougb the Samaritans clung to, or adopted it. k]veu 
tlio expression usial by our Loid, that one jot or tittle should mtt 
l)a^s away, would apnly^ w itb ('cpial justice lo dm Aianumii as to 
tlio s(|uaie Hebrev, and upon imli'peudeiil giounds the o[)iiiiou 
1-^ aiiived at, that this character was in jisc at tli(‘ time of our 
hol'd s ministry. Jii tact tlu'Si' won' the characters wbicli He used 
Imi reading and \vi it mg jlio Syro-Clialdoe vernacular of the pro- 
\iiice, winch was vub_;;nly, llioinih iucoi i cclly_, ealb'd tbe Helirew. 

'file aJ)sence of vowels, piopeily so called, bd't tbe pi onuneiatiou 
and tiU! meaiiiiig of many Wi)i(ls vyiy uncertain, foi tbe tt'ns (3 
and mood olteli depended upon (lie voealizition wbudi bad to 
be nupssed at. Blieniciaii insciiptions are still in tins state of 
ob-cuiity. As tlie lan_^uage of dm sacred books Ix.'eime dead, 
die necessity of some K'luedy to tins ereat evil became nei'cssaiy 
'ind tins was attempted iiy a systmn of puimluatioii in (be Hebrew, 
‘^diac, and otlu'r lani^naecs of tins family. At leiigtb in tbe cele- 
diateil Masoietic punctuation, tbe traditional })n>nunciat ion was 
i''(-oided by a compleie and elaboiate system, dtivised or pt'ifcer- 
^''l by die schools of Tiberias or Babylon aWut (>0l) yoais afier 
dm Christian eia. * 

^t is unnec(‘ssary to add that, upon every p'dnt reoardiiig evorv 
‘‘‘b', tlmie IS a (ninllict, of opinion among learned scholars. JSo 
bnieb new maU'iial lias come unoxpecbMjly to light during this 
byniaation, that years must pass away before, amidst coiillictmg 
bnauies, a platform of accepted tiuth can bo coiistiuetcd. 

l^iom tins same Aramean family striicfc off another prolific 
naiicli, winch attained foritmll, in connection with Christianity, 
same reputation which the square Hebrew (51iara,cter has with 
I'cbgiuii of the Jews ; we allude to tlie ^ynae. 'idiis form cau 

11 I 
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1)0 traced back to the first century before C^hrist and tlic town of 
E(ie.ssa, the liead-([iiarters of tlie Jacobite scot of Christianity. 
The earlier (levelopinont of tliis character was known as the 
tranglielo, for which word a fanciful derivation is put forward as 
tlie “Sutuu Angel/’ or the “ writing of the Gospel.” At any late, 
•it was to tin; service of leligion that it w'as most entirely dovott'd 
nnd lasted till (S(K) of tin' Cliristian era : tlie chief featuie of tln^ 
and other char.acters of this l)ranch is that the letters were linkid 
together. I’hc Jt^stranghelo was gr.idiially restiicted to Chinch 
manuscripts', and gave way in ordinary use to the more cursive 
form of (Syiiac, known as JVsehito. 

JnteriK^ciuc quanels about minute dogmatic points caused 
the expulsion of Nestoriiis from the Catholic Church, and the 
foundation of the Chaldean Church within the limits of tlie 
Persian kingdom which, after gieat vicissitudes, has lasted down 
to the present day. 'The written character, which the Ncstori.ni', 
took with them at the time of their .secession, and dining tlieir 
long separation, owdng to war and political causes, they con- 
served faithfully : they knew nothing of the modifications which 
look^ place in the iSyriac of a later date than the .Mstranghelo ; 
but, as time went on, the same causes opeialed,, and they adopted 
gradually a cursive .script of their own, known as the Chahh^aii 
or Ncstoi'ian. This branch of the Ohri.stian (dniich, at a rmnotc 
period, spread to India, and hdt (heir character as an impcn.di- 
ahle memorial with the members of the ])rimitive Chrisiiaii 
Ciiurch in Malabar, who u.se Mijlayalim, a Dravidian language, 
written to this day with the Nestoriaii alphabet adapted to ex- 
press the uineprcscntod sounds by the loan of Ma'iayalim h'ttei';, 
a conjunction of dis.soiiant and impossible elements, the idiai ot 
which would have been di.scardcd but for the luierriiig tesliniony of 
history and p.aheography. 

On the othe];hand the use of the Syriac language and its alpha- 
bets lias long since died out in the ''countries which gave it birth. 
Modern Syrians speak and write Arabic: the Syiiac is a drad 
tongue and obsolete al])liabet, the store-house of vast tlieoloiiic- 
al treasure.s, and the vehicle of old-world liturgies. By a stiango 
fatuity the Syrian Ohri.stiau.s, even to this day, from hatred to tho 
character associated with Muhammadanism, lefuse to use tho 
Arabic letters for their religious treatises, but make U'^^^ 
Syriac letters to convey sentences in the Arabic language. Th<\y 
call this mongrel character Karslionni, which name is also 
applied to the ccpially mongrel character of the Ncstoiiau ChriJ^t- 
ians of Malabar. * . ^ 

But the Nestorian variety of the Syiiac alphabet was dcstnic'i 
to a far greater ex])ansion, and to a grander duty. The liisLoi} 
of tho Ncslorian missionarios to the cast of Asia is well kuo\Nii 
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ill Estrnn^i^liclo, aiul the fatnoua Syro-Cliinoso Christian inscrip- 
tion at Si-ngnu-fon, in ihe liluldle kingMinni of Ciiina, is a fact 
that cannot bo got over. ‘J’lie gift* of Chiisticanity/wliich tho 
iS'estorians gave to the Tarlais of lligli Asia, has been a barren 
one. Of tlie seed, Ronio fell upon dry ground and did ii(»t take root ; 
hut those devoted ])riests gave a priceless gift in adapting theij 
alphabet to tho Tartar lanmiages. This happened in historic 
tniK's, and is a fact establislicd b»‘y()nd the cavil of critics ; and is in- 
teresting as a repetition of a similar order of cveiits which took 
|)1. !(•(', when centuric's before the Greeks and llioti’ans accepted 
the Pheiiician character^ then in its ^u)ut}i, for their iinsympa- 
tliising voeabh's. Moreover it is one of those national revenges, 
which haughty Time biings about. More than thirty centuries 
lu'foro tho Non-Aryan races occupying Mosapotainia had elaborated 
a clumsy system •(>(’ syllables, J^nd idoogra[)hs, wliich we call 
('uneiform, on the basis of an agglidinating langiiagu^ ; this tho 
pioiid Semitic Assyrians of Nineveh had blindly adopted, and 
now we find tho Semites r(‘pa}ing hundredfold tlio loan, by 
iinpaiting to the Turks and Tailar inhabitants of the Asiatic 
jiteppes, tlie gieat secret of the Phenician alphabet. 

The T.irtars had previously only a sysicni of tallies, analogous 
to the twisted cords of the Chinese and the Mexicans, and the 
<leMC('S u>ed by the Seandinaviau and l^lavuiiic races before they 
at lived at the ceneoptioii of the runes. The oastt'rn hordes 
of' the Tartars ado[)ted a syllahaiy based on tho Chinese*, called 
the Kliilan : tho western, moie .fortunately for themselves, thioiigh * 
tlie Nestorinn mis.sionaiies, found tliemsolves in possession of an 
alphabet wliiclP suited their language, d’lie liist liibe tlnit adopt- 
ed it w'as tho Onigoiir, but it Ijecame tin* olliei.d character ot 
tli(i (h'scoiidaiits of Genghiz Klnm, and the heiiiaoe of tlie 
l^longols and Mandchns. They introdncoil vowel sounds, and 
they wioto ill liiu's vertically Iruin the tup to tin) ^bottom ol the 
*oml not horizontally, its iu tho case of other riu'iiiciaii 
'hiiva lives, as far as wo know them, though tho hazardous 
'•"ortioii is made, that some of these woie sometimes wiitteii 
\'aneally. * 

The Onigoiir al[)]iahet, as originally coiisHtnte<l, oonsi.sted of 
'idy fourteen consonants ami three vowels, an ap[)aratus in- 
^'diicient for the napiiroments of the more civilised Mongols aftt-r 
thf'v had received tlie Ihiddhist religion from'ribet, with its aeeoiii- 
I'aiiiment of ^^andviit woiks and woids reiideied into rlio all bub 
’u.uiosyllabic Tiiietaii. Attempts were made liy king ami ])rie.sb 
‘>t one time to introduce into the dcbateable* t.romid of Mongolio 
‘Miow alphabet based upon Tibetan, itself the ol'Ispring of San - 
dviit ; but the popular feeling was in favour of «he Onigour, whicli 
'vas expanded by additions so as to respond to all Mongol sounds 
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and tlio Sanskrit words of tlie Bnddlnst books. Thus was formoj 
the Mon;,M)l alphabet. It is intoiestin^^ to remark tbo stnioMi,. 
Avith each' other in this lYinoto region of the distant and faint 
vibrations of the thi*ec great civilizations of the Semites, Aijaii^, 
and Chinese. If tlio first siip[)lied the written charactcM*, tlu; 
.second furnished the religion, and the last its type of cultiiic, 
while no change »was made in the aggliitinaf ing language, whn.li 
was the heii'-looin of the great family of High Asia. 

Nor did the (‘Xtent of the gift of tho Nestorians end ^vith 
the Onigoi).’ Turks, and the J\longo!s To tho North of tll^ 
latter priophg dwell the Calmiik Tartars, who in due CdiiiM- 
])orrowed the chai'acter with slight modifications. At a j)^•li(•l| 
also bciyond tho ken of the historian the most Kastein dwcitis 
on the Continent of Asia, the Mandchiis, speaking a laiiLin.i^t' 
belonging to the 1 ungu*>ic branch of tliGi great agglutiii:itiii'j 
family, a<lopte(l the Mongol alphabet; but as would be expoitr i 
tho patent indiietrce of their great neighbor, the Chinese, ^\ull 
their momsyllahic ideographs has made itself felt upon ik' 
siiapo of many of the letters, while it has supplied the git'aM'^ 
part of its literature. rSueh a character as that of the Clnnr'* 
is so' unsuitable to an agghifinating language, tliat it lias navii' 
lield its own aLrainst lire Nestor ian cbaracter on its noiiluMii, 
or tlie Nagari character along ifs eastern iVontier. Had tii- 
^landehn character heeu establi.-^hed at the time when 
looked out hu' a. phonetic system, it would have lietur piifiauti 
tho S3’llahic adaptation of Chinese, which that ingenious piMtel.' 
de\i^ed for themselves. Whethm* tho Coi'etins deiivtd lla-i' 
alphahoL from the Chinese, or from the Nagari; by a siiccc^-icii 
of iiitermediai ie.''g is slill only to an imperfect knowh'dge an ej^ni 
((nesiion : — Failing that, we have followed tho riienieiau al[)l)ai^t 
rmross tho whole l)readth of Asia, and justifi(Mi the asseilii'ii, 
that wherever the system of any people is proved to bo alphabdic, 
it must be of tlienician origin. 

'riicrc was a third co-sliarer of the great inheritance of 
^Semites, Irosidi's tbo speakers of Hebrew and Syriac: I his w-''’ 
the Arabian, Avbo^ devised for Inmself a separate dcvclopoa'iif 
of the Pheiiician rlpliabet; and, committing to it the biiiiii'‘n 
doctrines of a new i*eligion, gave it sucli power that it 
fiom the eolumns of Hercules to tbo baidrs ot the Canges 
di()\e out bdfore it all the pre-existing cbai’actoi'S in \V ostein 
A-’ ■ nd Nortli Africa, except the Ai’inenian. _ . 

T<» connect ibis celehrateil Alphabetic S3 stem with tho rhenici'in 
W(‘ must retrace dur ste[)S to that development of that alpbnb^ 
wi.icti is known as the tertiai'y Arameati or Palmyrean. 
fii.'.t step was tbo alphabet of llowrarr tho 'J'raus- Jordan 1 1|’' 
viiices of Syiiii i thrs is kiiowu to us by monumuiitS; and boni 
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fill?* descended the Nabatlieaii alpliabet of Edaii, flic existence 
of wljicli can be traced back to tlie Cbristian era, and of wliieli 
the ri'inaikable moiuinienls have coa^c down to us in (!ie insci ip- 
tidiis of tliG \Vadi-al-]\lukattib in tlie peninsula of Sinai. Some 
aulbors liave not escapc<l the temptiin,^ snare of* supposmi^ 
that lliese inscriptions were the Iiandiwoik of tlio Israelites 
diiiin^f tbeir I’oit}^ years" wandeiin^s in tlic descit. It is true, 
as stated above, tliat it is possible that Moses niado use of tlio 
I'lieiiician alpliabct wliicb, at a date pievious to the Exodus, bad 
l)Len formed out of tlie liieiatic of tlie old kin^dJm of Euypt. 
but tliat blicnician al[)babet bad opno tlirougli many stasi s of 
inoditication, before it reacbed tbe paitieular .state in wbicli it 
iiua'ts our eye in tbese rock-in.sciiptions, tlie date of wbieb can 
])e fixed on paheogiajiliical giouiuls wilb as inueli rerlainty as 
‘I skilled scholar •^^<)uld fix t]ic\dato of an Anglo-S.ixon docu- 
iiK'ut ; and it is now a received tact ef ’ science, that lbe>e 
itiscnpfions belong to a ]»eiiod not eailicr than tbe second, or 
later than tbe fit! h cenhny of tbe Cbristian eia. The featuie of 
tins class of cbaracter is tlio tendency to unite tbe cmisonantOvl 
Miwils to tbe pieceiding letter, and in Nliese inscnpfioiis, ^ybich 
ntc the work of so'ici at* generations, wo can tiace tbe piogress of 
this tendency. 

Tlii're are two great varieties of tbe Arabic alpliabetical system ; 
(1), tbe “ Cube;” (i^), tbp Neskby.” Tbe origin of tbe former 
name can be traced liack to the town of Cnfa on tbe Eupbiates ; 
ef tlio latter to an A labic word, meaning’ to “ transeiibe.” ddio 
leinier of tlnso two cliaracters bas,becn oli.solete since tbe four- 
tceiitb ecntury'of tbe Cbii.slian eia; but duiing tlio pievious tivo 
cvntniies it was extensively used bolb for manusciipis and insciip- 
tions. Tlie chief feature of both cbaiacteis is that tbe letteis of 
each word are coniiecfc'd with each other, and mo4 of tin iii 
|Kissess an initial, meilial, and lliial variety, d'ho Cidic cbarac- 
t<'r b.as been used in oxaggei*at(‘d foims tor the deceiation of 
^biliammndan buildings, 'J’be ISb-skby appears sometimes 'v\ith 
(liacritical points, and sometimes without ; and in the many countries 
''vliHio it is used, has degenerated into nios^ slovenly and otten 
unreadable cursi\e foiins, familiar to evCiy one wlio has bad 
1" transact business in India. It is probable that no aljdiabeiical 
^\'’t('ln past or presmit, not even tbe gia^at ’rioinan alphabet, has 
<l'>ne so nincb for the advancement of the civili.'ialion of un- 
hlteied races as tlie J\eskby. 

The Arabs tbcniM'lves, whose intellectual range did not extend 
h^yoiid tbeir peninsula, bad various tiadifions as to the origin 
thcii alpliabct. IScme bolder spirits attiibutcd it to Adam, 
asserted that lie wrote upon clay, and baked it to enable 
to survive the Deluge. Mure inocleiate tliuologiaiis attribute 
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tlio iiivoiition to Islnnael : and after liim one Morninnr U 
tlic ceiitio of a tradiiion. Wliat Cadmus was toll),] 

Greek*, and ]^.zra to llic HoLrews, tliis Moiainur is to tlii^ 
.Aiabs; no doubt only an eponym. His date was anterior to 
that of AJ^.dioniet by only two cenluties aceoidin^Mo tlie same 
Miaditlon, and the ait must have l)een W(dl established from t lie 
Koie.-'h tiom tlie'^ tact of the (*eh'biat('d ])()ems, the ‘Alualakat, ’ 
beinti; suspended at Mecca hetbic the Ih'^iia. The use of wiitni'p- 
to 1 ecu I'd the cha])t( rs of tlie Koian on ])aTcliment and other 
inateiials, is well established ; wild her by the hand of Mahomet 
]iiniseir or not, is uneeitaiu. On tlie subject of the piioiilv of 
ac;e of the Culic and the Neskliy there is much to bo said, aiul 
it lies outside the ])urnoit of this paper: ills sutheieut to noi-j 
that lioth one and {he other aie deiivativcs of the Nabatlicoii, 
which we have described above, ’ ' 

We have thus reached , tlie limits of the Semitic family 
laiioiKdCS. who all ad(‘[>ted caily foims of the J’lionician aljiliold. 

wantin;4 to us to follow out fmther the ])io<:ress of thn 
Alplud.'d, when it passed into the iiands of an A lyan peoj.l > 
and le-appeais in tln^'foim of Puhlavi, Zend, ArnuMiian ami 
Ceoiffian of tht? <iieat Iranian family, which tomplete the aiii[i.'! 
protjoitions of the f^ieal fSianitic stem. 

In passim^ to the third or central stiin, and the ilftli 01 
noi thei 11 stem, w e find ouiselves on laniiliar i^iound, or at f.i’t 
amidst familiar names, d'lie tliouyfhts that breathcj tlu' woo!'' 
that burn, tin: ideas (hat shake nn.-nkind, the orders that ddliioiiij 
inonaichs, the laws that levolutionize empires, are cletlnd m 
the alphabets ot the tliiid {ind filth stem; the fou'ilh .stem is only 
of palas'i^i a [)hieal inleiest, and utteily insignificant Jt tbi 
Gieeks had a pu vious (iltihahet, it must have been indeed a V(i\ 
had one, since they could he induced to oivo it up, and ailapf 
to their use the unconj^enial Plienician alphabet, so foreign r.i 
the oimius of their laiii^uagc. However, tla.w did ailopt il, lui'l 
wrote fiom li^eht to left, and then both ways, and then fioinl l 
to ri<;ht. 'bwo nniin divisions aio distinctly traced — the Jve 
and tlie We>i ; iho most important of the latter wms tha.t ot ti. 
Chalcidtan eolonu's ol Siedy and the W( .st oast, of Italy, ho'cau- 
jiom this oeini spiani; lh(] ^reat tire, wdiieh now ovei shaifou 
Paiiope, America, and Austialasia, and is knowm as the Poiim 
chaiaeter. Of the Italian alphabets there wane two vaiietu'^ 
tliO fiist was repiesented by the Htiuscan, Oscan, and Hmhiiaii 
the .second by tlie Latin and I'alisean. iStianre to say ai 
(d’ the.'(', ( Aerpl, l*lie Latin, wne wiitlen liom rii^hfc to hh 
hut the earliest recuids of the Latin alphabet sliow it as wriitii 
from left to riCdit. The Latins showed their independciu'e 1' 
K'jccting the Grcco-Plicniciaii names of tho letteis, 
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t1iom iliG vowels wore known by Ibf’ir souiuls only. AjuI for the 
conhoiinnts a new principle w:rs referrod to : they were divided 
iiilo momentary and continuous, accoidmjr to tiie more or less 
complete closure and openini^' of the oi\enis K'Cjuiiod in each 
disc. Momentary sounds were denoted Iw their own st«uiid follow- 
ed hy a vowel, as be, ce, <lo, &c. : the coiitinuons sounds were pre-^ 

ccdi'd by a vowad, as et, el, en, &c. d’hns with* new names, and 

(.)iic or two additional letters tlie ^reat Latin alphabet, foi-<;etl’ul of 
lib yK^ypto-Phenico-Giecian oii^ym, went forth coiujiiei iii'^ ami 
ti) eoiiquer. One waiHuu^ lias come down to us in tin* lately deci- 
pliert'd (Jyprif^te iiisciipti >n.s of a .‘^liable alphalad, whi(‘h is 
iiellhor Gieek nor riienician, expres.sing words in a peculiar dialect 
of (lre(dv, 

111 the fifth stem wo strike a new vein, ajid come face to face 
wiih new p]ienom’(?i»a. It is <jn^o clear that tlui 'reulons had 

( 111, orated some kind oC .alphahet for tliehnselves, which aio 

known <as llunes. The w'ord is derivcal fiom the Aijolo-Saxou 
ti'i'in for ‘‘a, secret.” and w'as mixed up with ideas of nia^ic arts 
and heatln'ii rites. When I fie lime came tliat Chiistiaiiify the 
ii[)per hand, tlie lutroduclum of a new alph.l^iet was made an essen- 
tial symbol of cowversiou. There wme thiee kinds of llunes, 
An' 4 lo-S.a\'on, Oerinan, and Scandinavian.^ Wo cannot suppose 
that the Germans in their rude manmu', Ixdng without aits, 

lilioaturo, or rudimentary civilisation, w’orked out for themselves, 
niiassist(‘cl, the <:»reat problem of a jmre alphabet, which I lie ro- 
tiiKMl Semites, and sharp-wiiti'd .Greeks palpably borrow’ed from 
oihrivi, who had W'orked out each step liy a slow ]nueess. It is 
easier, more con\’Ciiient to re.-ison, to suppose that the riienieiaii 
iiavi'yator in his coiuuierci.al de.alin^s with those rude tribes eon- 
o-\cd to thc'iu the idea, which they tashioned in tlndr imperfect 
iiiaiinor. Even when supmscdetl iiy their powerful rjatm rival, 

the Anglo-Saxon llunes left their mark in the no,w alphabet in 
thi‘ sFiapo of special letters *to expiaass nnropro.seiitcd souml.s. 

fids was in the .seventh century of the Christian era.; Imt in the 

Liii'th century Ultilas liad already devised a Gothic alphabet hy 
‘"1 adaptation of the Greek aljihabet, of which w'e have a piecious 
specimen in the copy of the Gospels at Upsahi. Of his alphahet 
''•ino letters ai'O uiimistakeahly Gieek, others are common to the 
^hiiiic and Greek system, hut if they were llnnic they have 
^ ' CD modified in form. This is the early alphahet of the Germaa 
iJiitiou. 

Tive liumlrod yeans later another alphabet sprang to cxi.stence 
^1-^0 on the banks of the Danube. This is knowm as the Cyiillic, 
Living lieen formed by two Greek monks of Constantinople, Cyril 
'"‘d Methodius, wdio iulroduce«l Chiistiauity a^uoug the Slavs. 
■^^^0 llmssiaiis, Bulgarians, and other lucmbcrs of ihc great Slavonic 
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family Iiave adopted this character, which is destined to play 
a part the liistory of tlic woild only inferior to tlie Latin ami 
rahic characters. The elements of the alphabet are Greek with 
additional signs, apparently of arbitrary origin. Flere also ri'll- 
gious ditferhncosjiave been felt. The ancient colony of Tnijau 
bn the Danube, known in ancient times as Dacia, and in modv.-rn 
times as Rouniania, had adopted the Cyiillic al])habet ; but in tin so 
last days, remembering their Homan oiigin, Ivomanic langnai^e, 
and Homan Catholic religion, they have made a violent ch.oino, 
and (hdlnitely adopted the Homan character. On the other haiid 
the lllyiians and Croatiaris, subject.s of Austiia, and piotesnii'^ 
the Itoinan (.^atholic religion, peisist in the use of the Latin 
alpbaliet. The oiigin of a second Slavonic alphabet, known as ti.u 
Glag(ditic is a. subpa^t of contioversy. 

Last on the list, is the Tin lo-y\rabian fltcm. It is a subj<H>t 
worthy of, and laige enough for, sep.aiati; tieatment in the png' s 
of a ])('iiodical consecrated to fndian subjects, and we should Ik) 
glad to S(’0 it bandied by the accomplisbed atilbor ot the elc- 
ihenbs of S(.iith-1 ndiaii Paheogiapby. The Piesident of tlio 
Cliie^'ilal (dougress of Jjoudon, in IS7T, launaiked that the Saiiskiit 
and its coiigeneis weio not niunumeutal languages, as no insciiptioii 
in an Indian diah-ct has liecii found of a date so old as 400 
before the Cliristian era, wbicb is a compaiatively modern date in 
the annals of inscriptions. Tt may 1)0 remarked, as tar as onr 
knowhalge now extends, no Aiyan nation lias invented an alplni- 
bet, and it is a, pioblein yet to be*sol\ed wbicb is the (ddest Airiii 
fojm of an adopt'd al])habot. Expeiienced PahTogiajibeis aie 
at direct issue on the sul.j('Ct of the atliliation of fndian alplmb* 
though tlieie appears to be a consensus in favour of IdKaiicinn 
origin. It is a (pu’Stion wbotber the precious gilt came by sea <'» 
Soutlieru Indian and then found its wjiy northward ; or by lainl 
to Nurtbern If.dia,, and tlieu found its way southward. 'J’ho goat 
fact stands out of the existence of the Noitb Asoka alpbabi'l at, 
Kapuidi Giii in Pesbawur, and the South Asoka al[)babet u' 
liumeious places, and the A^attclutlic in Soutbern India 
we must leave it, 'believing that the time is at hand for suuio 
certain is.sne being ariived at. , 

W 0 have thus completed our historical survey, and conucctni, 
by an nnbrokened chain of aHiliation, the early Hieroglyphics ot t le 
Third Dynasty, the oldest specimens of writing in existence. ^ it • 
those cbaracU'is which arc used for cvery-day purposes by Lhn- 
tiaii, Mubammadau, Iliudii, and a large uumlier of Biukl hist,-, a 
over the world. Were we to approach this subject ou^ tlio p 
jietic side, ami to attempt to explain the merits or deticieiicK S^ 
each alphabet, volume.s, not the few pages allotted to ' 
paper as this, wo‘uld be rt‘([uired. It is an astounding ac 
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man, tbminh apparently of uniform appearanco, differs nialerially 
ill Ills vocal powers, not only iti dilierent clini.ate.s, but, in, dirterent 
ijaiionalities : ifc is too largo a .subject* to bo inoro (ban Ifiii'lly 
iinticed. Each nation ha.s its particular .sounds, and i.s markeil 
by the absence of particular .sounds, and in tiic sa;ne iratinn.s (lie 
imihIo of pronunciation changes, a.s do (be giaminatical furnrs, at^* 
ilifferont periods. Upon any other subject the remedy niigbt 
bo possible. Law.s and religions and tbo calendar in:iy be re- 
I'onncd ; but no nation has a.s yet shown suhicient strength of rniiid 
to cut the cord which connects it with the past, acknowI(>dge 
i.-uifully the failing of its .system of writing, of the entire irisudi- 
loncy of the alphabet to express its sounds, and adopt a new 
ihunetic system. , 

It is obvious that the alphabet, when adopted by one nation, 
ad been fashioned for the .sounds of another. It was a mere 
lakoshift to start with. Thus the i\ssynaus with their inflec- 
Kuial language adopted the cuneiform character of the Proto- 
hbylonians, which hud been devised for an agglutinating language, 
'he Japanese have tried to utilise tho Ohine.se cliaracters, hasotf 
m inonosyllabism, to their agglutinating wchds. The Plicnicians 
dill their inflectional words on the Semitic type adopted the 
iicro outlines of Ideroglyphics ba.sed on Kh^mism, and handed it 
)ii to the Indians, Per.sians, Greeks, and Latins, and a host of des- 
'eiulants, who inflected their words on the Aryan type. For 
't'nio .sound.s symbols were wanting; for others they were in rcduti- 
hiiice ; hut no European nation after it ha.s arrived at solf-cou- 
'dousuc.ss ha.s ventured to re-cast the aipbabet, or even materially 
iltir (he order of’tlio letters. In India some bolder spiiits at some 
uncertain period ventured upon this manoeuvre, and with such 
Mii'ces.s, (hat the great Devanagari alphabet stamls out as tbe most 
\'«teinatic and complete. The Arabs re-cast tb.c order of tbeir 
‘‘Iphabet, and additions were made by tbo Persians, wlien they 
ii'k)j)icd*iL and by the Indians anil Turks as it spread onward East 
\ycst. 

It is not unintero.sting to note briefly the number of letters 
certain .selected alphabets. ► 

'file Egyptian language was con.sidered by the Hamitic section 
die Oriental Congress of ISTI? to have twenty-five letteis, in- 
.duilin^r certain consonantal vowels. 

L Phenician is uuder.stood to liave liad twenty-two. The 
klircw of tho .same family has twenty-three ; tho Syriac 
'''Mly tv, o : the Arabic rises to twenty-eight.^ When it i.s said 
‘■'I- die Semitic alphabet had no vowels, this is not entirely 
""’cct, as obviou.sly they had Aleph, Waii and Jodh ; hut these are 
consonants to indicate vowel .sou mis : (hey are sometimes 
vowol-conbonants, and sometiiueb exprcbbed »and somelimes 

b I 
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omitted. It. had been assumed that they only appeared in later 
maiuisciints, but we find them in the Moabite Stone, and we know 
as a fact, that the vowels were represented by these feeble cuu- 
sonauts. 

The Sanskrit, has thirty-nine consonants, and a whole array 
of vowels. The Aryan Persian, when it admitted Arabic words, 
had thirty-one ' consonants ‘ the great Indian Vernacular, by 
absorbing both Aryan and Semitic elements, has an alphabet of 
forty-eight consonants. Turkish, which has added to its Non- 
Aryan base a host of Aryan and Semitic words, has thirty-two 


consonants. , 

Tlie Greek had only seventeen consonants and the Latins the 
same number : the English is inadequately supplied with twenty 
consonants. 

Passing to countries of a loAver civilisation- we find the Fitinisl] 
alphabet with only elevep consonants, the Mongolian with eigh- 
teen, the Polynesian with ten, and some Australian languages have 
an alphabet of only eight letters : while on the otlior hand the 
iiafir or Zulu has twenty-six consonants in addition to the clicIcH. 

Many theories have: been started as to the number requiieJ 
to express correctly the capacity of sound of the human organ. 
Some, extravagantly, \yould suggest more than one hundred Iclteib’. 
Max Muller in his projected missionary alphabet to assist per- 
sons in reading the words of new languages in a correct juid 
uniform method, suggests an apparatus of seventy letters, inchuling 
vowels and diphthongs, and wCemust conclude that this is tlio 


lowest estimate for practical, purposes. 

No changes of written character are willingly made. Religion 
was the great obstacle with the early nations, and those that arc 
backward in civilisation among the moderns. The ancient 
Egyptian in all its developments of hieroglyphic, hieratic ami 
demotic suffered from the opposite evils of homophony and poly- 
phony, tlie expression of the same sound by a plurality of 
symbols, and the use of one symbol to denote many different 
sounds. This defect destroyed all accuracy and certainty, aiul 
was mainly due to.tlio use of ideographs ; and yet, to the 
moment of the existence of the character, ideographs were useJ 
in the demotic. The Phenicians, free from sacerdotal influence, 
borrowed the symbols with their phonetic powers, and left ideogia- 
pliy behind. Similarly the Japanese have borrowed the Chiuc^Q 
ideographs and use them alphabetically. We mark the same oi< ci 
of events in the Cuneiform character. With the Proto- Babyleuinn^ 
the character was'' strictly ideographic. The Assyrians made 
of the instrument that came to tlieir hands both after an ideogi> 
phic and phoneftic manner ; and dire has been the ambiguuty 
cun.-5cqueuce. We have proof in the <?raminalical letters which 
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come to light, that tlioy felt the difeiculty, ])ut they* were unable 
and unwilling to change a method mixed up with religious pre- 
judices. Tlie Persian Achocmenides had no .such |:a’ojii(]ices ; 
they got lid of the ideographs and syllabary, and used the 
ariowdicaded characters as a puie alphabet. 

We gather, indeed, from the inscriptions that are dug up, that 
there was a natural selection and a struggle fQp life among aP* 
phahetical systems as among language.s. In such narrow limits 
as Asia Minor and Greece, we have traces of many varieties 
of the same family, but the most influential, or the ni^ost practical 
won tlie day. It is of the nature of the thing that it .should be 
.so, and this fact accounts for many details otherwise inexpli- 
cable. 

Even in very modern periods anomaliee exist from motives of 
religion or race o;- politics, without reference to the real merits of 
the alphabet. Tlie people of Roufnania, as mentioned above, liave 
gone back to the Roman character,»as a proof of tbeir indepen- 
dence, and have no doubt made a step in advance, though not inten- 
tionally. The people of Croatia and Illyria, who arc Romanists, 
cling to the Latin character, abandoning the Servian, as tlie 
Slavs of that countr3i are of the Greek Church. In British 
India the policy of the State has been uncertain. Some en- 
thusiasts have tried to introduce thc’ Roman character, an 
iugenious device, by which tho.se who can read the cliaractcr, 
are unable to understand the language, and those who understand 
the language, are unable to read tlie character. For tlie present 
it is quite uncertain which bnlnch of the great Plieniciaii tree 
ivill ultimately prevail, thc Wagari, or the Neskhi, or the Roman. 

In Europe some dream of an international language and an 
international character. Such mighty changes can only take place 
hy the meeting of two opposing civilisatioii.s, and the supersession 
of one or the other. A* more moderate attempt is to bring 
Iho aipliabct of a nation into, harmony with its’ sounds. How 
gicatly the English alphabet diverges from thc just type, can 
only he appreciated by those who have to acquire it. Of all 
systems that of Mr. Melville Bell is at once the most scientific 
‘■lod practical ; his symbols are denoted hy *(;urvcd line.s, which 
loprcvsent the position of the tongue or lips iu their formation, 
Olid are comprehensive enough to embrace the whole gamut of 
I'linian vocalism. The utterances of thc uncivilised races can 
'>0 registered with unfailing accuracy, but it is Utopian to imagine 
I'lat any such scheme will ever have a practical realisation, 
^hir present system, with all its faults, is too miich interwoven with 
history of the luimaii race. 

^ Two rellections occur to us, ere we lay down .the pen and leave 
fascinating subject. The primary object of those ingenious 
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fntlierp of civ'ilisatinn wns to doviso a method of commnnioniino' 
with each other heyoud the limits of spaco and time to \\lii('h 
tlie humnj^ voice conid reacli, and diirino whirli Die ear cunM 
retain. The greatness of Ihis conception can bo measured liv 
tlie fact that hundrerls of tribes of men down to tlie present 
era have i(ov(‘r i attained to it. Expeiieuce of the rnacliiiieiv 
“iiivcnted for c])i,stolary or legal purpose's, suggested to kitn^s, 
piiests, and warriors, the idea of handing down their great acts, 
their wise laws, and bloody deeds to posterity. The mighlv 
after-though.t never was suggested to those early peoples, wli:it 
advantage it might he to the individual to record his own 
thoughts, ami tluMi go oyer them again, and what a miglilv 
engine was fal)ricated for the ticcumulation of knowledge, tlms 
marking mo.st distinctly ‘ the line which separates man from tlio 
lower creation. Anihials may share with ns the power of emitiinn 
through their tliroatn intelligcni sounds, by wliicb they can eoin- 
mnnicate with their fellows'; but no trace of comnninication hy 
symbol has been discovered, sueb as the scratching on sand, or 
breaking of twigs, or balking of trees, by which they iinitc inlor- 
course, or warn of dapger. We find, therc'fore, in the huin:in 
invention of an alphabet a greater harrier betwixt man and animal 
than in the cultivated gift of vocal utterance. 

Tt is an amazing and* overwhelming retleclion, that conducir<l 
by the clear sight of history, and the irresistible logic of anal('!.'V 
and deduction, we are led unhesitatingly to the conviction, tli if 
the light rtalian stroke' of the boarding school gnri, the piintO'l 
pica of the best edition, the magnibcent cnicials of tlie gieat t‘\fs 
of the Old Testament, the f)retly Oreek, the arcl'itectnral Onfi’, 
the tangled web of the Nesklii and Sliikustuli, tlie orderly :iml 
magnificent Nagaii, the square Hebrew, the zigzag Pesehito, liie 
unsightly Annenian and Eihiopiaii, the sticky ilnnos, the iiili- 
iiite variety of curvilinear strokes of the Southern Indian jhhI 
Jndo-Ciiiiiese n'ipliahets, the .scratches of the ^loiigol, Mandcim, 
Pulilavi, and Zend — all tliese varieties of script, tlie oft^ninL' "1 
liuriy, and varying materials ; all this contrast of straight 
crooked strokes, round strokes, and square strokes ; — all com^ by 
strict lineal descent* from the twenty-two Phcnician synihi»l\ 
which some worthy merchant of Sidon, at a date preceding tlm 
Exodus, brought back from Memphis, perhaps a copy ot tliej-c 
moral tales in earl}^ hieratic character, tides destined to he tlio 
progenitors of all tlie old saws and modern instances with whiek 
mankind was to bo vexed, wliicb gave the idea of the proveim 
to Solomon centuries* aft or, and animal stories, the echo of wlia ^ 
liave been caught up by Vishnu, Surrna, Jlilpai, /Esop, PlicediUN 
Lafontnine, Gay, (Jrimm, Andcrseii; and gc'uial authors in evvi) 
clime, age, and hinguagi*. 
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Thor^' nrp sonio flmicjs which wo oaii lianlly imnc^ino to liavo 
lipcn (li^covoi'od twice, '[’lie us(‘ of tlio same calondai’. the division 
of (he month into dark and li^ht luilvos^ the same art ot* notation, 
the same system of plionotic alphahets, the same lep^taids, the 
same deities, and tlie same roots, the same <^vamnmtvca[ tea, tores 
armio the exisfeiico of somt*. eommon oric^in ; hml we heconn^, 
stiantjely impressed willi the impossihilily of isoUtion betwixt the 
different families of the human race. What has been attempted 
to l)e proved with regard to tlie written cliaracter, can be asserti'd 
witli regard to larger maitors, such as language, religion, and even 
i.'ipc. The practice of taking female captives has largely aff(3Ctod the 
purity of races, and tlie well-known features of Raineses II. betray 
the intermixture of Semitic elements. In language and leli- 
gioii, the fact is too patent to re<piire furthfcr notice. 



Akt. vi.-the religion of the brahmo somaj. 

( Independent Section ), 

T^IIOSE wlio are outside the circle of immediate sympa- 

J. thy with -the Brahmo Somaj, do not perliaps care to take 
sufficient pains to understand and examine the principles of 
tliat movement. It is generally interesting to them, as a protect 
against idola/.ry ; and they view it, on the whole, as an encouraging 
sign of the times which may one day develop into sometijiiig 
better.” There arc others' whose interest in the institution is 
keener, though far less favorable. They view it from the stand 
point of religious rivalrj-, and the severely critical mood which 
that position so riat'drally Induces. They unhesitatingly set it 
clown as a perfect failure, as ft speculative, social, and religions 
experiment, which has been vried and found totally wanting. A 
few there may be on the other hand, among the general public, 
wjio view the Brahmo Somaj with greater sympathy, and me 
inclined to think that it contains some promise for the fiituic. 
The 'writer of an article on tl)is very subject in the Cdlcutta 
Review for Aprd, IS?-!, belongs, rather to the second order of 
thinkers, though he seems not indisposed to extend his patronage 
to the Brahmo Somaj, if his advice, vouchsafed towards the end 
of his paper, be strictly followed by the members of that society 

‘ in future. For the information of persons circumstanced like 
him, and of others whose interest, of whatever kind, in the 
movement, may tempt them to express opinions and pass 
judgments, which, if worth forming at all, ought to be formed on 
some foundation of fact, it will be of service, if an attempt is 
made, albeit in the nature of the case the attempt must be 
inadequate, to explain as briefly as possible, some of tlie piin- 
ciples on which* the Brahmo Somej bases its religion. To the 
great disadvantage of Brabmos, it must bo here observed 
that these principles have never yet been sufficiently set forth 
and elaborated in their writings. This perhaps gives some 
semblance of excivse to a number of the opponents of their 
body to misunderstand, in spite of repeated explanations, the 
most elementary things of the Brahmo’s creed, and, what is nmeh 
worse, to represent them incorrectly. One example will suiticc. 

More than ten years ago the Somaj sought to place before the 

public in sufficiently strong light the universally recognized 
fact that religion, in its essential reality, is intuitive and natmm 
to the human mind. Religion is an irrepressible instinct 
of human nature, which necessarily finds its embodiment m 
formal beliefs and principles, in ceremonial rules and observance ^ 
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ia external evidences and authorities, which, however outwardly 
divergent and erroneous, agree, when carefully analysed, in tiieir 
original essence. This instinct involyes certain necessary rela- 
tions between the percipient mind of man, and the divine real- 
ities that surround him within and without. The rcjations take 
sliape among mankind in those elementary Ideas about GoJ., 
immortality, and human duty, which are overywhere found. 
The very ground-work of religion is possible on certain primary 
and germinal convictions, more or less fully developed — nay, some- 
times very undeveloped indeed — to which all religious teachings, 
to be effective, must make their final appeal. Tims all religion 
to guard itself in these days against the dogmatic denials, and 
plausible sophistries of prevalent scientific scepticism, against the 
conflicts and discrepancies of critical i\ud historical evidence, 
h.is ultimately to^ ostablish itself on the 'Supreme necessities of 
the human spirit. So far as its re*lations with mankind in general 
are concerned, apart from its exclusi>^e authorities and testimonies, 
every religion must, in some measure, hold the ground comniou 
to all men — the ground of fundamental instinct and conviction 
which remains unshaken, even when * external evidence and 
authority are foujul to fail. Now to what does Cliristlanity 
address its truths in the case of those men or races who for 
moral and intellectual disadvantages are unable to feel the force, 
and appreciate the value of its historical testimonies ? Have 
we not heard of remarkable conversions in which men after long 
years of scepticism, infidelity^ and hard unrighteousness, have ‘ 
suddenly found within them, strange instincts and cravings 
awakened, the irresistible force and intensity of which led them 
to run headlong into any faith that first presented itself? What, 
in short, is the meaning of the internal evidence of religion, 
if there is not a secret but real fitness between the truths it 
teaches, and the spontaneous spiritual perceptions of man ? 
The teligiou of the Brahrno Somaj is founded on these. The 
process by which the members of that institution have come to 
attach so much importance to the inward rather than to the 
outward testimonies of religion, will be explained as we proceed 
furtlier. It is enough to indicate at this place, the nature of the 
gmund on which they found their faith. To urge that the 
spiritual potencies of the soul are not in uniform activity through- 
out the world, is no more valid objection than wliat can ho urged 
with equal reason against the development of intellect, conscience, 
ami the affections in man. They all require the help of external 
agencies to call them forth, the teachings of ci^pericnce, the influen- 
ce's of education, circumstance, and surrounding belief. This is evi- 
^^eiitly a truism. Nevertheless the truism has Iveeii repeated times 
'vithout number by the Brahrno Somaj to denote,, its real position, 
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and to acknowledge its obligations to other systems of faith. J^nt 
to no purpose. A class of opponents in this country have nlwjiy.s 
(leclaicd thein.selvcs agains^ this simple doctrine of first principles. 
If tlie ol)jcctor.s had proceeded from the extreme school of secin 
larism and , material scepticism, we could have understood whab 
_they said. But doming as they do from the body of orthodox 
Christian Missionaries, we often fail to understand tiieir attitude. 
Do they deny the jminary religious instincts of man, and Ijohl Ins 
nature to be as fundamentally devoid of all ideas about God, 
morality, ami immortality, as that of the oyster, or ape ? Js 
bis spiiituality notldng more than a parrot-lesson poured into 
his brain, a mere molecular fcbange in the nervous centre.s, a hon- 
ditary weakness transmitted and registered in consciousness^ 
This statement made by feligious men, however disappointing to 
some, will be readily' sanctioned by a class of, inHuential tliinkeis 
who, tracing the origin of man to*apes and oysters, find his religions 
instincts rather awkward obstaclo.s in the way of satisfactory 
scientific conclusions. If, on the other hand, the critics admit the 
existence of any fundamental ideas about heavenly realities in the 
nature of man, idea.s wlych find their correlation and development 
in tho‘facts and laws of outward nature, our only^recpicst to them is 
to define what these ideas are, and point out where, and in what 
particulars they dificr frohi the similar truths in wliicli the Hrahinos 
have tlie misfortune to believe. Tlic retort whicli this (piestion will 
readily provoke, we can very well anticipate. It will ho said that 
t the Bralimo Somaj evolves its whole theology out of the depths 
of its intuitional consciousne.ss. ^hat the dogmas, theories, sys- 
tems, services, reforms, dispenkatious, &c., in which tliat instituiioii 
abounds, Ijavc all started into being as a host of Intuitions rcarcil 
in some hidden region of the Brahmo type of liuman nature, ready- 
armed, and rough-shod to take by storm the whole religious world. 
This curious indictment, whicli mu.st have been originally framed 
with the praise-worthy object of whining an easy victory” over 
Bralimo di.sputants, is regarded by the Somaj with some wonder, 
not uninixed, perhaps, with feelings of amusemeat. When did the 
Brahnios teach that their whole theology was intuitional ? The 
germs only, and tJie germs not merely of the religion of the 
Brahmo Somaj, but of Christianity, Hinduism, and Mahomedan- 
ism alike, arc intuitions; tlie peculiarity of the Brahmos being tlcib 
they build their faith theieon witliout the supornatuial, liistorieal, 
and dogmatic ground-work which belongs distinctively to each el 
the rest. That faith in its development is certainly open to criti- 
cism and liable to vawatioii, but any ciiticism of the Aindameiit- 
al principles luulerlyiug them, applies not to the religion of the 
Brahmos only, byt to the elementary truths of all religto"'^'- 
And we should like to know what religion will like to snbmd 
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to tlie chnrge of ])cin 2 f n[;nlnst. flip naturo nnd insfinots of man- 
kind ? Ah to Mr. J)ysoii’s colelirafod “ Ilraliinic Intnilion.s/’ wo are 
loth to nllytllin^^ are veiy ^oiod in all other renpccts, 

and lack only in one minor merit, namely they do not helongto the 
iJrahmo Somaj. They are entirely Ins own oilsnriijf,^? We know 
Mr. Dyson has heen at immense plnlosopliical Aihour to concei^iK) 
and produce his “ Jntniliens/’ and lie lias b.‘i]jtize(l them wilh 
a IJrahmo patronymic. That is enough reason why he should 
1)0 fond of them, expect tliem to win theoloc^deal hattles for 
him, and refuse to part with tliem, tlioiieli thei? pretensions 
to genuineness have hemi so oftcii^ called to (piestioii. All 
this we say is rpiito natural, hnt is lliat any reason why 
tlieir paternity should ho fastened upon the Drahmo Sornnj ? 
ft' iMr, Dyson’s fiiends are disp(>sed lo* flniik that his “Ihah- 
iiiic Intuitions” ‘fiv»e him “an yasy vicfoiy” over the Dralimos, 
lot him hy all means enjoy if, and mi joy i( the moie as the victory 
docs not seem to have alarmed or done much harm to the party- 

over wdiom it iias been won. After this, we are aware, it will 

he too much to hope tliat misrcpresmitations of theistic dootiii/cs 
will cease in this cimntry ; hut in fairhess, let it at least he 
lionie in mind, tlirjt t?ie lhahino Somaj eannut, in every instance, 
mulorhdce to lie responsihle for what everybody who lias ‘‘an easy 
Victory” to will, may palm oil upon the public as the intultious 
and dogmas of that institut loii. 

The ahovc it is e.Npected will servo the double purpose of giving 
some idea of th(,‘ basis of tin; leligion of the lhahino Somaj, 
niid at the same time of exposing a too carolessly-aecepled 

jiopular misrepic.sentatmn. Ihit it iiinst not he supposed for 
one moment that because the Bralimos fix the roots of all 

U'lioious belief in tlie depths of liunian instinct, where no rcck- 
kss scepticism, or materialistic sophistry can reach it, they on 
fliat account lack in rm^ereiico for the reconls pf sacred truth 
in tllb wmrld. Oiir readers (/light to remember that wlien tho 
hinhmo 8oinaj was founded in 1830, its religion was that mixed 
I'lnn of monotheism wdiicli is inculcated in the Vedanta. It was 
toiisidcraldy later tliat the authority of tlie Vedas, recognized as 
iidnllible nearly for twenty- two years, was given up in favor of 
more rational creed. The history of this important change is 
told. Tho leaders of the Hralnno yomaj at tliat time being 
‘iicii whose edneation was less completely national than that of 
founder, became every day more and more conscious of tho 
^’pen disagreement between tlie principles of A'Tdie oithodox}^ and 
^^>oir own ideas of efiseritial religion and morality, as W'cll as I lie 
‘^'mclusions of modern science. The processes now so generally 
j^^'"<*i’ted to by the oithodox of harmonizing irrcconcilahle positions 
blandly ignoring the actual difliculty, hy a ipiiet reference to 
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the interveTition of tlie Evil One, or by heroic, though somowlini 
liopeloss, contlicts with the iuexorahle pliilosopliy of the ago, liad 
not been known (piite soi fully thou. Finding tliereforo tlio 
ethics of subscription” an insoluble problem, they candidly oon- 
fossed tlipy could not keep their original position, and declaird 
tflieir rcnunciatioii of the authority of the Hindu scriptur(‘S aliont 
tlie year 1852. l\i discarding the ancient revelation of their fore- 
fathers, however, the Rrabrno Sonin j did not mean that the lliin.lii 
scriptures ceased to be to them a principal soiiice of spiiitiuil 
benefit and •‘guidance. They published a selection of y^assagi .s 
from the sacred writings of Jhe country, just as their founder had 
published a similar selection from the Mew Testament ; and fioiii 
this time forward Hindu^ Christian, and all other scriptuies woifi 
viewed by them in ^the same light, in the light of a grand reposi- 
tory of truths attained liy the religious consciousness of all nations 
under vai ying modes and orders of development. Exceedingly valu- 
able, inspiiing, nay, indispensable when rightly understood, tlioir 
interpretation ought not to be entrusted to the bands of a mis- 
leading tradition, a narrow-minded priesthood, or a blind uneiiliglit* 
cnoil^ faith, but to tht; light of God lii Mature as explained hy 
science, and in human reason, conscimice, And, soul, as explained 
by sound obs(M*vati<'U, by progressive spirituality, and the genuino 
goodness of life. The exact position of their theology was ])eilin|'s 
not adc(]uately realised hy those wlio were so early able liy IIkmi 
conscientious protests to set aside a doctrinal unsoundness, wliieh 
nearly for a period of two decadoj?, fettered tdie intellectual and 
nioial progress of the Ilrahmo 8omaJ. But the removal of sciip- 
tural infallibility involved a recognition of the supremacy wliiLli, 
in the conliict or ahsenco of opinion and authority, must hcdoiif; 
to the ultimate laws of truth graven on the tablets of man’s natiin'. 
Historically, then, the doctiiiic of first principles thus became 


an aiticle of belief in tlie Bralimo Somaj. 

If then the Brahmo Somaj do* not feel ashamed to acknow- 
ledge the general truthfulm'ss of all religious scriptures, while 
repudiating the absolute infallibility of any, it is not to he 
wondered at if they likewise recognize a very large amount 
of truth in the 'prominent doctrines of the most prevalent 
systems of faith in the world. Believing in the universal and 
impartial action of the Spirit of truth in all conditions of human- 
ity, whenever the soul of man is up-liftod in search of tn*j 
light of God’s face, the Bralimos can discover all over the woiK^ 
the impress of divinity upon doctrines and theologies which tnn 
d<*grading superstittons of men and their selfish subtleties have 
to the majority of us made unintelligible, or absurd. And jin 
recognition of t?uth in such cases means its adoption. It n^jj 
long been customajy to examine in a peifiuictory inanuer a 
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foreign systems of faith for o])joct3 of criticism, and wlicn any truth 
found therein, to pass it off as a second-hand edition of a doc- 
tiiiie or two contained in tlie creed ot^tlie sect to wliielf the ciitic 
himself belongs. This high-handod method of dealing with the 
claims of rival religions precludes, in the first place, tl^o possibili- 
ty of discovering any important truth that li(‘s >tdow the mere.si 
surface of things by shutting out all the deeper powers of spiritual 
pi'i’ception ; and in the next place, it causes the disajipearanco of 
the whole originality and freshness of truth, even when accident- 
ally discovered, by presenting it through the colurc'il moilium of 
sectarian prejmlicc. If we aie to learn from the past wc must 
learn not only from the sacred recoiMs preserved by faith and 
tiadition, but at least C({ually as mncli from the great doctrines and 
iileas which have more than anytliing else*shnpc<l the dostinie.s of 
inaiikind. Uncoiificiimsly therefore, and instinctively led by their 
leligious needs and aspirations, the Brahnios 'have adopted niaaiy 
of (lie doctrines of the ruling religlbns of the w'orld. with such 
slight modifications as are natmally suggested hy tlie peculiaiity 
of their circumstances. It lias been the ambition and (ho striv- 
ing of eminent Brahmos to find in their ^diurcli the representa- 
tion of the leading iilvas that govern the religious world,* and 
removing tlio discord and di.sorganizat.ion that usually chanictciize 
them, to preserve tlieir variety ; but giVe them such harmony 
aiid onciK'SS as belongs to all God’s (rutlis. This has often 
exposed the Brahmos to the charge of plagiaiism. They 

aie said to appropriate other morfs faith without duo acknow- 
ledgment, and teach the doctrines of those systems to which 
tliey are snpppsed to stand in thb relation of hostility. The 
hostility spoken of is at least not on the side of the Bralimo 
^oinaj, or they would not so readily acknowledge their oliliga- 
tiiins to their antagonists. Only they do not S(m how the copy- 
light of any really God-giwen truth can he secured to a mere sect, 
howen^er important tliat sect imy he. A truth, whether in science 
or in religion, as soon as it is revealed and lecognized, becomes 
the propel ty of mankind, ami it is as fooli.sh to think of denying 
to extend its heiietlt to outsiders, as of declining to accept it, 
hocaiise the men who view it from various stamlpoints, (pinrrel over 
their petty differences of creed. Here lies to our apprelionsion 
the very soul of .sectarianism. The fatal exclusivencvss that im- 
ports into the sacred domain of religion the shop-keeping rivalry 
contending markets, has proved to be the ruin of human 
hiotherhood. To avoid that evil as much as possible the religion 
the Brahmo Somaj embraces the spirit (^f riinduism as well 
ef Christianity, without identif\ing itsidf with the hundred 
liUle sects that Avage endless war with each pther. '^I’liere is, 
^1' ought to hcp no trddc-niark on what is really^ true and good in 
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men’s faith, fife, and teaching, because it belongs not to ono 
people, country, or time, but to all. It is the wealth of humaiiiiy 
as a whole* ^ 

One other source of light to which the Brahmos attach supremo 
iniporlanco juust be liere alluded to. The great standing reproncli 
gf what is callecb'Natural Bcligion has long been that it dopends 
exclusively upon* human reason and conscience for guidance, aiwl 
docs not place itself withiti the induenco of the great person- 
al centres, arcuind whom the most active systems ol religion 
range tliein»)elves.. However true this may Ijistorically be oi 
certain forms of Natural Religion, tin* Bralimo Somaj enn- 
not plead guilty to tho Charge The Brahmos recognize tlio 
unavoidable necessity of placing themselves under the guidanco 
of the great teachers, \Hio, at different times, have taught tlio 
world the profound h'ssons of truth and salv%tU'>ii lis^ld 

and life of inspiration. In tlie leaders of humanity, in tlic 
prophets who have been senV to announce the advent of liigliei 
destinies and newer dispensations than those which ruled iIk' 
s)i»iri(i]al existence of maidvind before theni, tlie Brahnio Sonnij liP'* 
deep and devout faith. #. They arc the mediums of C(U'lain tmtli- 
whicri, without them, could not have bc('ir imparted to the werld. 
We shall have to speak more on this point as wc preect'd, her: 
we content ourselves with making one remark only. '^J'lic devcleii’ 
ment of the inany-sidodncss of human nature, partial and inadi'- 
quate views of which have started so many insoluble problems in 
the leligious woild, is not possible Juit i)y tlie example of certain 
great characters who, within their ’limited spliciv, have represeiiU'd 
and reconciled a, vast variety of phases, and widely diiVeront 
peculiarities of life, which human acrn)ns under dilterent ciicuin- 
stances ordinarily pix'.stmt. The varying piocosscs of the opeia- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in tho soul of man, according to varjiiig 
conditions of historical and theological life, are thus ])iovcd ami 
justified in the caia'cr of men who c; wry with them the uumistakablo 
credentials of a Divine commission. A hiithful and dovout reeeg- 
nitiou of such masters, it will bo easily understood, cst add i. dies 
M true and lasting, bond of union between the Brahmos and 
followers of other cBced.s, and concentrates into a focus the iidlnencc 
of tho most eminent religious characters in all ages and C'lUnlH'"’ 
at whoso feet humanity must at all times sit to learn the lessons 
of living truth. 

One word is here ncccss.ary, perhaps, to acknowledge the indent' 
edness of the Brahnio Somaj to tho progress of pliilosopluen^ 
and scientific thoiiglft at the present day. Religious oiganisatmn- 
of all kinds and orders, that have any historical claims, or then 
logical status to iwaintain, liavo suffi'rcd so serioimly hy the 
loss re.searchcs yuid inexorable couclusioiis of modern scicuu ic 
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nien, tliat in spite of miicli professed coniaire anti unconcern, 
there is but little real inclination left in the apostles of religion to 
^vi'lcome or encourage the votaries of fi^c philosophy. iKay, their 
niicicnt combats have grown only fiercer and more desperate; and 
if the leaders of scientific thought have sliown any readiness to recog- 
nize “a soul of truth'’ in the complex theologies of* the world, nini, 
if cautious theologians have expressed any wish toijiatronizo science, 
there is perhaps the lurking desire on both sides to secure, by 
phiiisible compromises, their respective portions in the old battle- 
ground more completely than ever. “ The soul of •truth”, gra- 
ciously recoguized on the one hand, is absolutely annihilated in 
the hopeless depths of the Unknowable in all things, and the 
basis of emotion”, to which religion is relegated with lofty 
philosophic courtesy, vaidshes into thin tiir as soon as turned 
ill the cnicihlc of, sfiientdic analysis. On the other hand, the 
mock greeting ostenta,tionsly held out to tl/e advancing light of 
SMcnco, is converted into hitter anai*hcma directly the scienti- 
llo man ventures one step into the familiar preserves of traditional 
tli.'ology. All the ('ncoiiragement vouchsafed to the stjidy of the 
laws of nature has heen jiiiiicipally with thajiope that science may 
piovG in the end to he 'the handmaid of supernatnralism. Hut in 
vain, A contrary result has taken place. 'J’he long-neglected rights 
of nature have been asserted with a distiiktness and force which 
sliow, even to the most faint-sighted, on what side the hiith of the 
Intiire must lie. The phenomena and orders of the universe ; the 
processes and plans of creation ; the dates and ages of events in the 
World ; the formation, history, relations, and developments of mnn- 
kiml; these aiid,4nany more things havm slowly passed out of the 
I'nnds oban all-absorbing and omnipotent priesthood. Say what wo 
iniglit in advocacy of the claims of man’s primitive faith, when 
f'nciice speaks in her proper sphere, the religions man must often 
confess liis ignorance, sit still, and learn”. Pliilosophy has fully 
f'^tahlftliod her competency, even at the exclusion of her old rival, to 
'l''ci(lo the methods and laws of the universe, the atrinifios and evo- 
J'ltions of phenomena so far as the.se can be ascertained ; and those 
P’oii.s disputants who want to carry the criisa(je into those forhid- 
‘^'“'1 territories, have, in the ahumlancc of zeal, mksed their vocation 
Completely. On the other hand, the enquiry on the part of tho 
^'■'ontific adventurer has been pushed into the depths, into the 
^■'oy confines of all being ; the conflict lias been carried to the very 
of the possible existence of a Supreme Cause. There bo 
Ife has pursued the manifestations of life ffir and deep into 
‘o^irdark background of power, —further he (JUniiot proceed, '‘its 
%.stcry overshadows him,*^' Who is to unravel the mystery now? 

“ Wlion 1 attempt to give tlio universe an objective form, personal 
whicli I ace inauifestcd in the or otherwise, italfps a\\ay fiom me, 
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Who is to hold up the torch wlien it ‘‘slips away” from the linnd of 
the imperious, ovor-contident apostle of iiircllect ? Let religion 
answer tile question. Thp limits of scientific thought have lieen 
reached; let devout thoughts awake. Jn the long course of con- 
flict to wlvich allusiou has been so often mad(', have we not 
Learned to iiud(?rstand, however faintly, the deep nnd peculiar 
language in whkdi religion delivers her great realities? When 
one speaks therefore of the Life, and Power, behind the niiivonso, 
the mystery of which overshadows the intellect of the philosopln r, 
let the latteiMU his turn “sit still, and learn.” Science has deliveo'il 


her message : why should not a fair opportunity be now given 
to religion to convey hef new gospel, and make it “the gospel 
of gbui tidings.’' if she can. That may take a long wliile yet, ami 
in tlie meantime we rnaV just hrielly summarise the obligations 
which religions men ‘owe to science. FiistUg, then, mighty ami 
dc.sti active errors have been* demolished, and so much spaec 
cleared for the estahlishmeiU of positive truth by the rcseaiTlms 
and conclusions of modern pldlosophy. Tiue religion, dishiirdcn- 
od of these eirors, may proceed freidy on its way. In tlio 
second i)laee, in valuahU has h(‘cn rendcied to the cause ot 

rational faith, by the discovery of that ' continuity, order, aii'l 
connection in all departments of physical life, in the absence ol 
W'hich there have been considerable difficulties for a long llim^ 


ill th(3^ argument of a harmonious, persistent, and consnnnn.H ' 

design in the creation, and maintenance of the world. Tin' 
imputation of wliim, of arbitrary^ and freakfnl fiats in the autlioi- 
ship and providence of the unrverse, is no longer possible'. In 
the third place, the provinces of religion and sg-'icnee have 
so clearly marked out and defined, that unless the iiKpiiivrs of 
either conq)letely mistake their calling, there cannot be any 
collision between flic two. The sphere of religion has hivii 
pointed out, and if religious men have life enough to supply tlio 
incessant deinarid for a higher .life made by mankind, in tlmt 
sphere faith sliall exercise its power undisputed by the old rivalru'S 
of the past. For all these and similar advantages conlei red hv 
the advancement of knowledge upon the progressive religion ot 
mankind, the Lralirno Somaj feels profoundly thankful to 
apostle of science. Their speculations and discoveries have been 
a great source of truth to that institution. 

Ill what has been said above there is certainly not mnpj 
to indicate any real or great originality in the religion of t a- 
Jirahmo Somaj. It presents itself, to a great extent, 

decliuing all intellectual in:niii>ulation. iiiyatery overshadows me." 

I .lare not ..so tl.e p,o..o..., ‘ lie' re- P«OK. 

Id...-eir..tciill.t;.‘llma’: In the lortnu/hU!/ lUini. i 

I ictuae tocall ityveua'Cause.’ Us Deomber iHiO. 
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order of theological eclecticism based on the religions wants of 
nouikind. Now whatever may be said in favor of an atlomptcd 
syntliesis of religious thought, there istuo doubt that ‘any mere 
theological generalisation dops not satisfy the deep and powerful 
cravings of the human heart. For the philosophical, for the 
thoughtful, for the careful student of theohygics nnIIu) has watched 
and analyzed the origin and developemcnt of *creeds, this has 
nn interest. But it is altogether so abstiact and erudite, so 
devoid of colour and taste, that the millions of the uneultiired and 
iiiithoughtful, and above all the sinful and the restless, demand 
something easier and more practical to hold by. 'Jdds is exactly 
the charge which is sometimes brought against the HialimoSomaj, 
and we nmat see how far it is substantiated by facts. 

All the criticism hitherto instituted on the religion of tlie 
brahino Soinaj, Kas» been a more or less accuiate examination 
of the philosophical principles which the (An'cloprncnt of that 
institution has lironglit to the surface, or suggested to the public 
mind. Few have taken the trouble to think that there arc other 
sides of the movement, and much more important one*s too, thau 
what Clitics have been concerned mth r^p to this time. It is 
somctliing of cours^ tlih-t the tlieists of India have abandoned 
tile old pursuit of protesting against the errors of other systems, 
and building for themselves a structure o'f negations fomnled on 
no more solid basis than an abstract belief in the existence and 
attributes of the Deity distilled from the crude speculations of 
the old sy.stems of Natural Theology. With the advance of scien- 
titic thought and research, the views of nature lia,ve iieon so mate- 
iially altered during the last half a century, that Natural Theology, 
to be afe all acceptable to tliouglitful men, must considerably change 
Its standfioint, and even then cannot be trusted as the principal 
iiml abiding source, albeit that a secondary source it will ever 
Continue to be, of the faitll of tlie future. If therefore the Brahmo 
Soiml^ is found to possess adc'finite and positive system of religion, 
liowever incomplete that may yet bo, and however humble its pre- 
tensions, its origin must bo sought for in sonietldng else than 
niere speculations on the nature of the cosmo.s, i*rof man, or the oft- 
icpeated shortcomings of competing creeds swn around. What 
tluit something is we will now try to examine. 

Those who have any intimate ac(|naintancc with the progress 
proceedings of the Brahmo Somaj will at once concur with 
tile statement that for a long time the most prominent feature 
^iinong leading Bralimos in its membership has been a persistent 
J^'iltivatioii of devotional feelings. The s[)it'it of devotion has 
'Ceil cherished witli great and special enthusiasm since the unfor- 
j'-'te rupture in the llrahmo Somaj in 1805. ‘The following few 
lilies from an article on the Survey of the Brahmo Somaj Mission 
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that nppeaml iti tlio TheMic Annual of 187-^ will give an idea 
of wliat we mean : — 

“ After tfie establishment of t^lic Brahmo Somnj of India in 1800, siicli 
6tran‘i;e inllux of <levotional excitement set in among the Progressive Pialnimv,, 
that it lias permanently changed tlicdr character, and defined the future of 
their institution. 'I]he first devotional festival or Brahnotaab was celebiaie'd 
Shout the end of 18G7. And since then the Prahmo Somaj has been speedily 
running through plijlscs of spiiitual develojjiuent which has ushered in a 
of devotional blessedness never experienced before. Among all our dilll iont 
missionary agencies nothing has contributed so much to the success aid 
spread of oui; movement as the order of Divine W’orship presciibed by (lui 
Drahmo Somaj of India.” 

Tlio manifestations of Vlcvotional excitement in large Bralnno 
congregations at the time of festivals and annual gatherings, havo 
often been so strong vhat on witnessing them wo have iiccii 
reminded of nothing so much as those powej fill religions revivals 
which among the Viwshnavas aiiM the Sikhs, have been so prolific ot 
social consequences vastly Important to the growth and histoiy 
of Indian races. It is the women and the young that :iro 
sponest alTectod, hut it cannot be said that tlicy retain the iniput^' 
sions long.' The men ^irc more slow to catch the inllucnc(', hut 
wlieA they have caught it 'which they are sure to do uiuler the eitW- 
tual appeals which their leaders know so well how to iimko 
to their hearts, they ititain the impression long, and find tlicir 
practical lives considerably changed thereby. This has soniPtiiiics 
led to the charge that Brahmo ministers and missionaiics always 
encourage simtimeiital development, at the sacrifice of intelloelii.il 
solidity. We may here just point out how contradict (uy this 
charge is to the contrary accusation that the Brghmos have loi 
their religion a system of dry rationalism. Whatever truth or 
falsehood fhere may be in these contradictory accusations, this nnicli 
is at all events certain, that in equal predominance, if not in viist 
excess of the philosophical clement, there is in the religion of the 
Brahmo {Somaj the eminently popular clement of emotional fervor, 
which in the history of all active systems of faith has bec’ii sucli a 
mighty instrument in the propagation of truth and sanctity, among 
all classes, but more specially among the less cultivated poitions of 
society. Those, tlwerefore, who complain of the cold abstractions ol 
the religion of the Brahmo Somaj either possess no personal know- 
ledge of the movement, or, we should he sorry to suppose, choose to 
suppress well-known facts with a view to represent it at a disaflvan- 
tage before the public. It may not be out of place to stale here that 

some of the discreet Christian Mis.sionaries in and about C'alcntta, 

seeing the effect of l^ahmo popular hymus (Sunkeertan), have intro- 
duced this method of singing in the midst of their own congregation^, 
we hope with go»jd effect. The Brahmos are glad of this 
stance, because their own ideas of spirituality, like many of tlioir 
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doctrines, liave been intluenccd by other s 5 ^stenls, and |K'rhaps by 
nothing more, than by the spirit of Christian devotion.* All that is 
profound and beautiful in the worship^of other denominations has 
been reverently adopted, and blended with the broadeying currents 
of devotional fervor in the Brahino’s temple of i[>raycr and praj^se. 

Jt is therefore pcrliaps that unscctarian minds iunongall orders of 
religionists sympathise with the sweet and simple woiship of tho 
Brahmo Somaj. We have already alluded to tiie fad that Hindus 
are moved thereby, and feel glad to give below aiv extract fioia 
a letter written not long ago by one of the leaders of religious 
thought in England ; — “ The Theism l)f India speaks to me, not 
simply as objectively interesting, but with an appeal to my inmost 
sympathies. It is your happy lot to’bave a true and living 
Faith, unencumbered by a load of traditiofial theology. We are 
so heavily weighted with a comjflcx theology, (hat faith and love 
arc half strangled by the burden, And have no stroke in their 
wings. But I will not complain or despond. The Providcncor 
of the world assigns to us our place and work j and while 
1 look with joy and hope on the luissi on, offering before you in 
India, I am content, ^or my lemaiiiing days of service to ‘labour 
on ‘ the stony grouhd ‘ of an esbaiistcd Christendom, and try whether 
here and there the good seed can yet fimi’stune deepness of earth.** 
Surely, then, the religion of the Brahnios is not a cold intcllcc- 
tual creed. 

Where this profusion of sentiment has led tlie Brahmo Somaj* 
ifj the next point to consider.' There is nothing so detrimental 
to the solidity^ of character as the ^Vastc of religious emotions, it 
niakcs^ barron and vulgarises man’s nature, and makes the whole 
f>'nljjiH3b of religion contemptible before judicious men. On tlie 
Ollier band, religion means very little without real and profound 
emotion, which turned upon the soil of the soul, makes both tho 
iuteRect and tho moral nature, divinely fruitful, aiid produces suck 
iiuble types of character as distinguish tho apostleship of every 
gfeat faith. Nothing can so powerbilly refine and elevato 
hnnian motives, intensify the necessity of self-purification and self- 
devotedness, open the inward eye to (he wont subtle and secret 
doflcicncies of the heart, quicken the perception of others’ needs, and 
'mlock the sources of the deepest sympathies, as the cleansing, 
f'iuisforming currents of religious emotion rightly excited and 
^jgbily directed. If, from this point of view, we examine tho 
rcMilts of the devotional fervour in the Brahmo Somaj, we shall 
that the prominent members of that bady liavo continually 
ex(Tted themselves to purify tlie moral life of individuals, and the 
^^'cial atmosphere of the country in which they, live. Ibcy have 
^'H'niiously endeavoured also to propagate tlieir religion among 
fellow couutrviueu, It docs not fall within the scope of 
» TI I 
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this prinor to oniniioralo the practical ami social reforms offoctc'd 
by the Ihahn^o Somaj since its fouiulation, nor can we stop to dwell 
upon (he details of the operations of its missionaries in vaiioiis 
pails of the country. But we think it can be siaterl with peifect 
i'ainicss, that bviih|.lhe progress of the siiiiit and operations of the 
movement, witli tl)e inciease of its incmhershi]), the deveh^p- 
liiont of its principles, the propagation of its tiuths, almost ev. ly 
year lias witnc^s(Ml an ever-growing intensity of zeal to harmo- 
nise life and ploctriiim The highest ideals of imlividual pnntv, 
missionary life, and social organisation, have been set foiih in o])eT- 
ciicc to the profound aspiiatioits of itsemiiumt lead(‘r, and though it 
cannot he pretended that all the>c ideals have been realised in their 
fulness and detail, yet we think it may be safely asserted, that the 
moral character of the Somaj is univer’sidly respected and relied 
upon. The important reforms in ‘various branclus of life intro- 
duced by it have procured for it the sympathy of the lihcral 
members of other denominations, and the ]>ersonal purity of the 
Brahim/s life docs not go unrecognised. This is not said with the 
least object of magnifying^thc Brahmo Somaj in the estimation 
of our 'readers, hut just' to point out the fapt that the emotional 
sensibility of that institution instead of weakening and vulgaiis- 
ing the moral sense, as nt has done so often in the world, hns 
produced the most wholesome inllneuce upon llie will and active 
powers of the mind. The activities thus awakened liave soine- 
dmos takni an unexpected direction, and the orthodox of all 
creeds have been startled by the revolutionary entlmsiasm of 
Brahmo reformers. The extraordinary views on tlie siihjccts of 
female improvement, caste, and marriage, views which, unlikii their 
countrymen, the Bridimo Somaj liave carried out at couMihuahlc 
personal risk and social sacrilioc, aroused at one time iho hitter 
liostility of the Hindoo community. The. uiicomfortahle ideas on 
the subjects of personal simplicity,^ austerely regulated liahits, 
self-discipline, and self-control, all included under the somewhat 
obnoxious word asceticism, preached by Brabmo leaders, have at 
the present moment produced sufficient dislike in certain rpiarteis. 
But misconceptions jh the one case liave yieldcil lieforc the 
persistent honesty of aspiration and effort, and hy its nnpopiilar 
reforms the Brahmo Somaj has, in tlie end, acquired more sympathy 
from the outside than it ever possessed before. So in the other 
case it may be hoped that popular misconceptions regarding the 
individual and social practices of some members of the Brahmo 
Somaj, will cease also. » But before tlicy cease Brahnio devotees will 
have to prove that their austerities and self-denials, the new rules 
and practices they have adopted, have ended in the nnmistakahle 
exaltation and sanctity of their character, and in the propagation 
and estaljlishincut 6f their religion among the unbelieving auu 
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sccpticcal. The intense and profuse moral activities of youthful 
icli^ious iiistitut ioiMvill not, perhaps, detain the unanipious sympa- 
thy of the piihlic, especially froifl those sections of it ^vhich 
rcpiesent the easy-going worshippers of antique creeds, who are 
comfortably settled among time-honored usages, aitd feci seciiro 
within^ the picscribed forms of respectable righteousness. !I3ut 
such juvenile moral energy, admittedly liable to abuse and 
misdirection, proves at least an abundance of spiritual vitality that 
might bo utilised under proper guidance} to serve some of the 
noblest purposes of human existence. The workriias sometimes 
suffered a great deal from the superfluous activities of sacred 
enthusiasts who have diverted the healthy and harmonious forces of 
man's nature to the scivice of abnormal systems of doctrine and 
practice, at tracUve as all monstrous thingsKue, but short-lived and 
peitoctly unreal. Tot the g.'iii! is beyond ;.dl comparison \\ith the 
loss when it is borne in mind what ^vondorful changes have been 
the results of such energetic action under the control of master- 
minds, — changes that have transtigured (he thoughts, affections, 
and lives of great masses of mankind at the most (ftitical periods 
of (heir liistory. 

The importande of personal influonco in shaping and guiding 
the destinies of a religious mo\cmeiit cannot be t‘\aggerato(i. At 
the risk and considerable saciiifcc of its popularity, tin Bralimo 
^oiiaj has always upheld tiic snpi’cmacy and steadying power of 
])oisona.l influence. It is considered iutlisjiensable in tln^ foima*^ 
tioii ami preservation of laa^igious systems. The shallow and 
thoughtless among the Di’alimo body have been struck with 
panic^ at the idea of hninan centres for the radigions develop- 
ment of huirianiiy, the supplementary influences of man to 
the influenees of tlie Divine Sjiirit, the foiinei but a mode of 
Cominiinieation fiir the. latter’, towards the reg(Uieiation of tlio 
raco. ''Jdjo (h'ctrine of Messiajnbip is one of the profonndc ! in all 
K'ligioii.s; it is so early and univeisal, and has bum bislorically so 
mniorinly oiricacious in the origin and growth of all possible rxdi- 
gmus excellence, that wc consider it unnatural and foolish to dis- 
pense with it summarily. Not that ayo iheari to maintain for a 
-’ingle moment that personal rcligiou of any kind is impossible, and 
much less that salvation is nnattainahle except through tlie rrie- 
^hiini of a human, or (7?/a.s'i-divine agent, however exalted. In all 
'Ti^ms and countries those that love God, and work iight(’onsness ai'e 
iicceptablft before Him, Dul ^Ybctr great systems of faith and 
inor:dity have to be established and wcv'ked out, vast nroral 
^i^'Volufions have to bo effected, great nras.scs t)f mankind have 

be converted; abstract and uriautliorised principles, even if 
‘mkod by the exuberance of emotion and cthriical energy, cannot 
D'oduco any permanent effect, though ccrtainly\a wide-spread agi- 
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tation is not impossible for the time being. Great truths and great 
son tiinonts inust settle and ceidralise, not in books, nor merely 
in institutions, but in soub to bear the test of time and circum- 


stance. Wiietlier it bo one, or ^Yhether it bo many that give 
witness unto the truth, such witnesses the world shall always 
dennand for the assurance and permannnee of its faith. The 
Brahmo Somaj cannot, on the other liand, shut its eyes to 
the gross, gigantic, and almost imperishable evils which au 
abuse of this principle has gomerated in the world, nor can the 
foi midahlo dilliculty and responsibility of its application in the 
present age and eircumstance^s of the world be ignored. But fear 
aud hesitation, when the interests of truth are at stake, arc foreign 
1o all manliness aud houc,!?iy of character ; and in this, as in all 
other matters, the Brphmo Soiimj must face its work, and do itsS 
duty to the best of its power. Wliat then is the true mission of 
the propliet? ITo is the type of spiritual life. lie is chielly im- 
portinil in showing how man may have the gift of living revela- 
tion from the 8j>iritof God. The perfect and the Infinite Spirit ean- 
not‘iu liimsolf exemplify the fact of limited spiiitualiiy and pro- 
giessivo goodness. The-^possibi lilies of hninan progress can ho 
practically rcprcisentod in man alone. Not that tliese possihilities 
can hecoine actual in any .one; but what does become actual, clear- 
ly shows what may be po.'^.silde. The true Mes; iah, therefore, is 
not he who persuades men to aspire up to his standard in puiity 
^aiid spiritual excellence, and leaves them there to receive from him 
what ho alone has to give. On the cmitiary, he is the true messen- 
ger of Gml who pours out the whole eneigy of his being iliit 
others may he ca-i ried directly into the presence of 'God, and, h it 
there by themselves, may forget everything else in the supreine 


fact of Divine communion immediate and peisonal. d’he ])o\Mas 
of the intellect and will ar(3 held in temporary suspension, or laih- 
01 arc in a state of unconscious activity, and man becomes tlu^ bee 
but passive recipient of supreme blessedness, wbicli exceeds nil 
ordinary endcavouis and hopes (piite unspeakably. As all the 
prominent menilicrs of the Brahmo Somaj have lahonred and 
aspned toairive at thrs condition of spiritual lilcg which is said to 
b(* solitary and socia*l at the same time, hidden and yet dillusivO; 
>\c should try to explain ourselves more fully. 

Bnstly, tlnm, the Brahmo Somaj attempts by its diwotional expe- 
1 ionec' to solve the great religious problem as to whether the Hu- 
[nemo and 1 nlinit,c Spirit can be di recti {/ approached and worsliip|H d 
by every individual syul. In the very humblest among mankiml 
thejearc lit elements, and a fit place for the spiritual relationship 
and lilial altitiido, wheieby the ])nrc and blessed Spirit ot 
is ac'Hssil)l(\ adoralne, may be beheld, communed with, 
lie Id bv amidst the* viu'ioiis circumslauces and trials of life. 


« 
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close, personal, and tender relations ^vil]l the Divine Father for 
the formation and consummation of which incarnations l^ave been 
often resorted to, are not only poisihle, hut realisable in life, 
\vlieic man’s soul understands, and keeps tlie laws of s[)iritual dc- 
pt'iulencc. Of course lielp is necessary for tliis ; iyich Help as man 
L:in render man, but of the measure and the kind of help rcrpii^ 
Hie, we have already spoken. Nevertheless the direct ohji'ct, the 
entire aspiration, the whole destiny of man is, that he may see face 
to face, love devoutly, and be at one with liis Cod without the least 
ol'struction, or suhstittition, or mediuni of a third personality. 
All other personalities, even the sublynest and most beneficent, 
consent to tarry behind while tlie individual soul proceeds in awe 
to meet the direct presence of the infinitely Alone. Cod as the 
Fntlu'r of all human sotlls, tite Source of aU that is pure and 
tine in the universe* the Eternal Eiilivcner and Infinite Centre of all 
practical and spiritual g()odn(‘ss, wherever found, is hardly recog- 
iiiHible by our filial instincts, if, labouring under the weight of a 
doiiuminational theology, we view Him through the mouldy medium 
of ancient dispensations, and endless mediators. ^J'he ^lirect and 
ili.slinct realisation of, and peifect S(Tlf-immersion in the snpiieme 
fact of Divine Fatkeihood, constitutes the first, the solitary, and 
lii'lileii clemctit in the Biahmo doctrine of iuvipiration, or true spirit- 
uality. In llie second place, thetiuth thus acrpiired leads to a very 
iiiipoitant cousidcratiol), namely, tlie fraternal union of all mankind 
’ll the spirit of Divine truth and love. This is neither realisable, 
lor even thinkable when the vasb majoiity of the human fandly 
u' condemned and disabled, the peveeption and attainment of 
'n[!remc blosscdn’css being taken away from them on account of 
uiii'suh.scription to certain creeds and ecclesiastical forms which 
lirar reason and conscience alike repudiate. Much has been said 
uid (lone to explain and exemplify Divine love. Jhit very little 
lias said, and much less practised in illustration* of the bro- 
ilii'ilmod of mail. The great am hi lion of the Br.dimo Somaj is 
l‘’ show sunui practi(::al example in this diieeti<iu. Tliat the ])r<)- 
I'^'iiid and joyful fidlowsiiip of .souls is possil>l(‘, nay, n‘alisal>le in 
faiimion ndatioiiship to tho central priueiple of Divine coinmunion, 
^^"111 which all true worshippers draw (heir spiiitiial siisK'inince 
‘"‘<1 length, has been, though very imperfectly, an experieneo in 
ijialiino Bomaj. That justice, honor, and nn’ereiico may bo 
‘^Cf'orded to every individual, to every sect, to every cliuicb, 
J'"! to all mankind for the incalculable moial and leligioiis bene- 
icceived from each in the formation of tlic world’s spiritual and 
life, — benelit not due to one, but to all systems and 
''^"kei’s of good, is crpially an experience, A (h‘Vout and faithftd 
plat ion of tins ti util ebanges veiy much the existing ivhi- 
of theological life, aud in the cousciousuesrf of the altered 
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conditipns of moral and relif'ious relationship, tlie basis of a new 
society fpr mankind is obtained. As tlie changes that come from 
within are always more® powerful than those which come froia 
without, the society so founded receives purity, strength, colic^ 
rence, and'joyfiilness in its organisation which are but tlie reflov: of 
‘the spiritual development of tiiose who feel inwardly propollcd lo 
establish it. Men coming out of various states of national growtli, 
social inlluence, and religious culture are recognised as meiiil)(.i,s 
of one family, and welded together into one brotherhood. Tin 
dilfeicnces of tast^', training, habit, and birth are harmonibiM 
without much dilHculty. Tlie claims of each person and ,st*c 
obtain a cheerful recognition. The faithful hand of worsliippm 
and believers expandsr in their faith into a world-wide frateiiiily 
The canlinal truth of the brotherhood of men thus realised m\ 


united with the supreme dottriue of Golfs' fatherhood, place; 
before the lhahmo Somay the ideal of the true and lasting relr 
gion of the future. 

How have the.se ami other doctrines of the Brahmo Somaj com( 
to be formed, is an important ([ucsiiou. Most of the opponents 
aiuhsome of the friemls of that institution, are apt to suppose llmt 
tlie leader or leaders of the movement have by great etfoits of the 
understanding, by delTier’ation, and mutual counsel, clahoiatcd a 
system of opinions in which they and their followers Ixdieve. A 
greater mistake there could not he. The leadiu’s of the BialiiJi': 
{Somaj began their career by a strung prutest against dogniatiMii, 
ami if at the pra seirt moment they themselves have come to lichl 
certain very definite views which they .«et forth with some show "1 
authority and certainty, thi.^ fuel must ho accoirnterl lor. Now the 
protests of the Brahmo fSormij on the srriiject are as little iiiidce 
stood as the doctrines it propounds. It is the lifeless iiia^'Mil 
complex lh(H)logy, inheialed by liadjtion, enforced by exleinai 
authority, unveali.sed by spiritual expevimice, contridicted repeat- 
edly by the sjririt of tlie times, and the ascertained laws of tlmiiiS 


that the Brahmo Somaj rejurdiates. The worship of opinions, 

O])inions, however sacred, however ancient, apart from the spinh 
is wliat every rrfan, wdio cares for living truth, must coiKlenm 

always. But there may be ojriuions of a (piite ditfereut cliaiacUi- 

The gi'cat and ie.aliy profound doctrines of rcligiou arc 
formed by the laboured ami artificial pr-ocesses of seli-irnpoi^'^' 
thought, but deposited within the mind in inipcrceptihlc lu'OO’ 
tions by the dc(’p How of spjirilual impulses. As the soul sirKs 
for light, life, au<l inspiration, and the flood ot divine i'‘‘ 
flucnce sets in, it leaves behind certain impressions ami expeU 
dices, wliicli by rejieated occurrence settle and crystallize I'e' 
definite sliapes, ’being afterwards known and taught as the realitip^ 
of religious litb, VYlieii tliesc are foimulated and expressed 
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^vor^ls they become what wc call the doctrines of niligioii. Tlie 
principles of the Bralimo Soinaj, few and elementary as they 
are, have been tlie results of this iinmrd process. Tl?c views, 
tlion, which the Brahmo has expressed from time to time on ilie 
Divine JShaturc and attriliutes, the relations and attitudes which 
human nature must bear thereto, and the morSl and spirit ual* 
lelations of men to each other, are but deep uiteinal expeii- 
eiices repeatedly felt, and sanctioned by the concurrence of 
i;i:niy souls similarly ciicumstanced. Duties which havcnalu- 
nilly suggested themselves in the train of such inwhrd light ; 
duties to individuals, to families, and t(\ society, when perform- 
ei’l faithfully, have come to take the shape of practical and 
social reforms. Whether wc consider then ,tho doctrines or tho 
practices of the Brahmo 'Somaj, they are tbe ^iatural fruits of tho 
arlion of the spirit <Tf truth in the h^iman heart. Put into words 
these principles have often savoured of phristianity or Hinduism, 
acconliiig as the phraseology used to emhody them has been 
English or Sanscrit in the history of its formation. This is, we 
own, seriously disadvantageous, and gives tlie tiutlisof tlie religion’ 
of the Biahmo Somaj an unoriginal itnd in\itativo aspect higjily 
favorable to the purp'^ses of those who wait for opportunities to 
misrepresent them. But from this disadvaut,age Brahmos must for 
sometime yet consent to suffer till the spiritual individuality of 
fii' ir church becomes more distinctly and widely known. Those 
'\Iio however care to iiKpnrc with any degree of earnestness, will 
cwly find out that the doctrines, principles, and practices of tho 
llrahmo Somaj, as set forth in the ..history and spirit of the 
ovonieiit, have A significance peculiar to themselves alone. 

Ami now the conclusion must come. Wo have tried to give above 
complete sketch of the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, hut feel that 


c liave not been able to do justice to the subject. Because tho 
ligioi^ of the Brahmo Soinaj is not yet complete. .When a reli- 
on is still in the process of form’ation, its principles continually 
domul and modify, and it is ncitlicr wise nor just for any one to 
'^empt to fasten on them the rigid fixity which every form of 
‘iffca interpretation must, more or less, bn’ng with it. Tho 
'ont and progressive character of a youthful faith constitutes at 
‘*ce its danger and its life : the life is a life of self-exertion, moral 
^^’aiicement, doctrinal fulness, prayer, faith, and divine guidance : 
'0 danger is the danger of self-delusion, idleness, spiritual con- 
‘h error and moral confusion. In courting the danger, the 
Somaj claims also some measure of {he life aforesaid, 
who warn it of tho former, should likewise encoinage it 
latter. So far as its career has gone, the efforts of the 
Somaj to know and hold by the truth,* as kuowable in 
cousciousucss; as knowablc iu a pretty long course of social 
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and moral struggle, as knowable in the faitli and experiences of 
mankind in the past, liave been steady, earnest, and sincere. Amply 
rewarded'm all such etibrta: its faith in the future is great and smo. 
Yet it is impossible to foresee that future distinctly. That there ore 
many impe:fectioiis, and some of them serious, in the organisnlioii 
and internal edionomy of tlic institution, no one can deny. Th;it 
some of its important principle.s, partially ascertained in devo- 
tional and practiail experience, still ri-quire the full testimony of 
life and character, is equally undeniable. The faitli of tlie Ihaliuio 
is incompalably liigher than his actual being. Let us hope that 
bis earnest striviiig.s to he what lie believes will he crowned with 
success ; and that between aspiiatiou and achievement, life and 
doctrine, faith and organisation, there will be, as the Bralimo 
Somaj grows older qnd inaturer, a more 'complete haimony tliiiii 
has been hitherto attaiuablo in, that, or any other inslitutioii uf 
which wc know, 



AnT. VII.-JESSdRE.-PAnT II. ' 

W E now propose reviewing and dilating on o«Ji/,,tlie third 
part of Mr. Westland’s report;»which relates to tlie fast 
thirty years of British administration’' of the district ; inasmuch as 
it discusses subjects of importance, and occupie^aboiA double tho 
space allotted to the two previous parts, and^ somewhat mofe 
than that given to the following three parts put together, exclusive 
of the Appendix, which latter, however, fills up but ten pages. 
We shall reserve for another, and probably final paper, the con- 
sideration of the remaining parts thereof, 

Tlie history of the early period of, the British Government of 
Jcssorc comprises, as just mentioned, in all one score and ten 
years, and is stated to be compiled , chiefly from the official 
records ” of the district,’ and may therefore fairly be assumed to be 
authentic and truslwhrtby A preliminary chp-ptcr is devoted to a 
rather limited view of the state of the district previous to 1781, 
from which year the British administration is said to have actually 
commenced. 

It will not, wc think, he out of place to here very* briefly set 
foith lioiv and when tliQ English came to assume the Government 
of the country, as a sort of introduction to what follows. 

Tho popular notion on the subject is, w« believe, that from the 
tlie victory of Palashi,^ gained under the conduct of Clive on tho 
2‘]id June 1757, dates the British Government of, at least Lower 
Ileiigal. But, althougli that memorable battle may be broadly 
said to havo laid the foundation of the English power in this 
enuntry, yet we for sorno time afteiuvards in no wise concerned 
ourselvps with 'the internal affairs of even the afore-mentioned 
province as a whole, and the administration of civil and criminal 
justice, and the collections of the revenue remained, as heretofore, 
m the hands of the Naw^b of Murshidahad. And, it was only 
siibs(*quent to the Britisli obtaining the Diwani of' Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, from the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 'A'lani, on the 12lh 
of August 17G5, on the condition of paying a tribiito of a couple 
of lakhs of rupees per mensem out of the revenue, that they 
appear to have made any effort to iiitcrfero ^9ith the administra- 
hon of the country.f 

* Tho iiamo of an insignificant the Governor in Council, to the 
i’lace, thirty miles to the south of Court of Directors, dated Septeraber 
^lursliiddb^d, on the left bank of tho 3rd, 17(55, paras. 21 and 22, vide tlio 
fiugli, and supposed to be derived Itev. J. fiOng's Selocfw^xs from the 
bom a grove of Palash trees, [Butea Records of the Government of hidia^ 
/j’ono?o5a, Kox.), which 8toodthere,{ind vol. I, pp 425 and 42G. The Court 
J'bich trees produce beautiful orange of Directors .approveci of the acrpiisi- 
uowers, and yield a fine, yellow dye. tion of the in tlieir letter of 
t The reasons for assuming tlie 17th May 17CG, paras. 10 and 13 
aie fuJJy stated in a letter of Ihid, pp. 4C8 aiur4()9. 
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When the British, in 176^, acquired the of the three 

provinces aforesaid, the first of them, with which wo need only 
concern cfnrsolves, was gc^vernod hy Muliainmad Riza Khan, on 
behalf of the Nawab, under the title of Nidh Subahddr, and hia 
abode was, at iMurshidabad. He was confirmoil hy tlie Englisli 
i’i his positiun aa liead of the administration, and Jagat Sot ami 
Rai Durlabh wer^ appointed his colleagues.* The administration 
of the revenue adairs hy Muhammad Riza Khan under the Riitisli, 
lasted for about seven years, as the Company's servants, who 
were engaoed simjdy in mercantile pursuits, had of course no ex- 
perieiice of the Government of the country. 

The eouimenccmont of the new year for the collection of rent, 
wliicli takes place some time after the setting in of the llcngali AS'an, 
is ushered in, iii every Zamiudir's K(itcJi<criJ[\i the Lower Provinros, 
by a religious, or rather quasi-religions cerempny of tlio Hindus, 
designated ruriiyd^f litcially signifying good works,” but used 
here in the sense of “ first fruits and this was observed in acom- 
inensuratoly grand scale at the court of Murshidabad, where it was 
tc 1)0 h(dd in slate, when the annual settlements of the revenues of 
Bengal wore made. This was observed hy the Ih itisli for some time, 
and flic fust of tlieni was held on the 21)th Apiil, I7tb>, and is thus 
de.scribed in the Poanf.s proceedings of tbo 5tli May of that year. 
“ That Ills Excellency the Nawiil) sat in quality of Nizam ami tlio 
“ Right Hon’ble the President took his place as Collector of tlie revo- 
lines for His Majesty— that they thought it by no means advisable 

' ‘'to deviate upon slight occasions from the established fornix ami 

“ customs of this anniversary, and therefore accepted for themselves 
“ and for us the usual pioscaits of a dress and eleplian«t to each. Hiat 
“the Zemindars and other public olficers have consented to pay 
“ to the amount of five lacs and twenty thousand rupees as lirst 
•* fruits of the ensuing collections ; of this sum four lacs are already 
received, and^ the remainder they haVo reason to expect will bo 
“ paiil in a few days into the Treasury. That all possible despatch 
“ will bo used in closing the balances ol the ]jrcsent year so as to 
“complete for the Province of Pongal a collection of 140 lacs 

* Thc.so ap[)oiuim^nts wore tlma “ otliers. Accordimdy we fixed on 
anuoiuicod to the Court of Directors “ Jugget Seat ami Roy Diillnb toi 
in tlie letter of the Governor in “ the reasons assigned in the 

(Joimcil, hearing date ‘the .3rd Sep- “ iiigs ; and we now have the pica.nr 

ternher n()5, parn. 1(5. “ As Mahomed “ to acquaint you that tlie 
“ Kiz^i Klubi’.s short administration “ the Government goes on wiUi u • 
“ was irreproachable, we determined “ animity, vigour, 

“ to continue him in a .share of the f thus showdiig Ik'jt ‘‘b - 
“ authoiity, at the same time tiiat wo custom, albeit .a somewhat 
“ asH"ci;ite(l with him men of weiglit one, was maintained b} the I u) 

“ and character, so that cacli became madaii conquerors. 

“ a check upon the conduct of the 
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“ revenue that must far exceed expectation, when it is considered 
“that six months were elapsed before we took charge of the 
“collections, and that the more weighty and considerable balances 
^‘were actually incurred before we received the investiture of the 
“ Dhvdni/' t 

The civil and criminal affairs of the adminiltration, previous 
to the Diwdni being transferred to the British, appear to have 
been in the hands of the powerful Zamindars, who ruled with 
supreme sway, only reporting to the Nazim wlien theyhad sentenced 
criminals to softer the extreme penalty of ^the law, *as executions 
were not allowed to take place without his sanction, but it was 
liardly ever witlibeld. 

When the Government of the country came into the hands of 
the British, at first little or no change appeals to have been eftuct- 
cd with regard to* tJuj admiui.strj\tio»a of justice, except that the 
heads of the factories were enjoiuejl to exercise a general super- 
vision over the courts established hy the Nazim, which, as was 
to be expected from those utterly destitute of experience and 
knowl(‘dge in the matter, was more or less imperfectly performed. 
However, in August 1709, a numll^r of Covenanted civil sejvants 
were stationed iw several districts, under the designation of 
“Supervisors,” with the sole ()l)joct of regulating the native 
tribunals, where the Muhammadan law still prevailed. 

Jn 1772 Muhammad U\zi Khan, who as Nail) Subahdar had 
charge of the revenue, and as Naib Nazim supremo control over 
the police, was, under instrue.tion of the (Joint of Directors, de- 
posed by Mr. Warren Hastings, tl],en Governor, whoso vigorous 
administration* had just commeiicccl On the 14tli May of the 
same year, a proclamation was issued, auiiouncing that the 
Company would thenceforth “stand forth as Duvan/' The 
Kuropean officers previously appointed in the interior as “ Super- 
visog^,” were now, under the designation of “ Collectors," directed 
to personally look after the reMisatious of the revenue, and tliey 
were placed subordinate to a committee, composed of four rnem- 
hers of Council, who were empowered to make settlements, and 
generally control the fiscal operations. In each district there was 
t3^tiil)lished two separate courts. The one fi^r the administration 
of criminal law, denominated Faujddri Addlat, was presided 
over by a Kdzi and Mufti, assisted hy two Maulavics to expound 
tlie law, and placed under the supervision of the Collector, who, 
inter alia, was directed to have a box kept at the entrance of the 
^^'(itchari for petitions to he put in, which was evidently the pre* 
verified mode of receiving complaints ; and life wavS also required tc 
forward hi-inontlily an abstract of the register of the proceedings 
fho court to the superior court located in Calcutta, called Sndi 
^i^dmat Addlat, in which a principal native officer sat, under tin 
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title of ‘ Ddroghah! or ' Superintendent/ and was aided by the bead 
Kdol anti chief Muftij as well as three learned Maulavies. The 
other couiV for the adjuflication of civil suits, denominated 
D'bwdni Addlatf was presided over by the Collector personally, 
and assisted* by the Dkvdii. An Appellate Court was also cstah. 
lished at the sjlme time in Calcutta, styled Sadr Dnvdni 
Addlatj to which the district civil courts were immediately 
subordinate. 

Three years afterwards, or in 1775, we find that the Sadr 
Nizdmai Adsilat wasvscnt back to Miirshidabad, and the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice vested again in the Naib Nazim, lie 
appointed F(tujddrs, aided by Kazia and Muftis, to supervise the 
criminal courts, and to bo responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and security in their respective jurisdictiohs, though of course, in 
such effete and corrupt hands, th^se results comldmot be expected to 
be realized, nor were they as a matter of fact attained. As regnids 
revenue alfairs, the European Collectors were withdrawn, and 
natives, under the title of Amds, appointed in their stead, and tliese 
now functic^iaries were also empowered to adjudicate civil suits. 
The only European offif^jrs kft in the interior of the province 
were some half-aolozen covenanted servants’ in, the same nuinher 
of circles into whicli Bengal had been divided, and who hoard 
appeals from the orders passed by the Amils. These were, it must 
bo confessed, retrograde measures, and they lasted for six years, 
that is to say, up to 1780. 

* Now, we shall proceed to consider, what Mr, Westland has set forth 
as to the .state of tlie district prior to 1781, He states that nearly 
the whole of tlio district was comprised within thre^j or four great 
^arnindavies, and enumerates these : Isabpur (Yusufpur), Syadpfir, 
Aluhamma<]sha.hi (Mahmudshdhi) (and Bliusna,) (Bosuah). 
may here add that. Sir John Shore, (afterwards Lord, Teignrnoutli) 
has left it on r(jcord as a fact, that some rovcu J^amindars in 
Bengal pai<l the Covernment as rent one million of rupis which 
exceedcil the rest of the aggregate revenue of the entire pm- 
vinco. And Mr. W, S. Setou-Karr, a distinguished member of the 
Bengal Civil Servic? and an accomplished scholar, in his article 
on “The Owner of the Soil,” (Calcutta Rcvieiv, Vol. XXXH, 
page 310,) wu’ote when Judge of Jessore, and evidently in allusion 
to this district, that it was formerly — evidently prior to the 
Decennial Settlement — parcelled out between two of the seven 
“ whom Shore enumerated, with the adtlition of a third.” Be 
then goes on to state that: “These three, between them, were 
“ liable for the rev(?nue of a country which extended from the 
“ Ishamatti not forty miles to the east of Calcutta to the north 
hank of ihe Boddha or Ganges.” The then exi.saiug state (in 
of the successors pf those .Zamindars; is thus graphically sketched: 
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One is reduced from tlic receipt of rents exceeding Iialf a million 
to a poor pittance of two or three lakhs a year. Tlie second is 
“represented by an individual on whoi^ a liberal education, and 
“ the direct superintendence of watchful guardians, collectors and 
“commissioners, during a lengthened minority, have bestowed 
“just intellect and capacity sufficient to enable itim to squanda: 

“a good patrimony. The third, though noted foi^ careless manage- 
“ment and consequent indebtedness, is a generous landlord, 

“a loyal subject, and a gentleman with tendencies somewhat 
“ in favor of the old school.” As the writer has lefrainbd, probal)ly 
lulvisodly, from giving us their names, ^ye do not think we would 
be jnsiiHed in mentioning them. 

Among tlie ^ainind dries of less extent, we find Parganas Hogla, 
Bclfulia (Bclphdli), atubSultanpur specified. ^Tho last of them, or 
rather thirteen anda thereof, w^^s »acquirod by one Kasinath 
Datta in 1774, owing, we are told, to^tlie former Zamindars being 
unable to pay in the arrears of rent due. This fact is prominently 
luonght forward in order to prove that the Z’amindars, prior 
to the Permanent Settlement, were not herc«litary pri^prietors df. 
tlie soil ; but Mr. Westland evirfljntly’ forgets that, altbpiigh 
ho must allow tliat the existing class of Zaminddrs are in reality 
hereditary proprietors of the land vested in them — be it by virtue 
of legislative eunctment if he will — yet tlicy arc liable to be dis- 
possessed of tlieir holdings in a far more summary manner, i. e., 
by the sale of their properties,* simply on failing to pay in any one ^ 
'Ms(alii\out of revenue due, bcfo»;e sun-set of the particular date 
xed for that purpose. Therefore,, this argument, confidently 
ilvanced by M/. Westland to establish that Zaminddrs prior to 
iritish 'rule were not hereditary owners of the soil, is of no avail, 
ml falls to tlie ground. 

Besides the few important Zaminddries mentioned above, there 
’oro pumerous minor ones, and the total niimbon of them at 
lie time of the Permanent Settlement, is stated by the writer of 
lie Report, to have been “ just over 300.” Mr. Seton-Karr, in 
is article to the Calcutta Rcviciu^ quoted in the para, before tlie 
:i«t, p. 354, mentions that: “In 1793 the» number of estates 
li>r which separate engagements had been ’signed, was three 
Immlrcd and seventeen.” There is a considerable discrepancy 
»<-iween tlie former and latter figures, but it is easily accounted 
inasmuch as Mr. Wcstlaud evidently noted down only de facto 


* Of course the defaulter will now conaidered as,iii some sort an eqni- 
cceive the surplus ttf the ])rocccds valent of the price of the property, 
'he 8;.le after deducting the and to all iutenls and purposes it 
due as rovenuo, if tliore be wois nothing else* 'I’lie price of land- 
but the payment fonncrlif of ed property is now at its maximum : 
■he arreara of rent duo must also be it was then at its ‘minimum, 
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Zamindaries, whilst the Reviewer, it may be inferred, includes 
iridepeiideiit or Kdhrijd Tdluqs as well, which at that time spraijfr 
into existduce. n 

It is then curtly announced ih the report, that “ Zarniudars 
were mere, contractors of revenue,'' and the case of Kasinath 
Patta, before referred to, is cited as a “ strong argument" in proof 
of it. We have i>y parity of reasoning shown that this argument 
is fallacious, and the very same objection can be urged to 
other case, that of Manohar Rai, quoted by him as an additional 
proof in fa'^or of his contention. But as Mr. Westland lias 
frequently, in other parts of his report, reiterated what he states 
in this place, we think it as well to meet his arguments here, ainl 
shall dispose off the question once for all, at least as far as we arc 
concerned. 

The erroneous impression .thaj;. the British Government found tlio 
Zamindars nothing more than mere contractors of revenne, ami 
raised them to their present position of hereditary proprietors of 
land, is generally provalettt among Europeans in this country, even 
in usually ^.ell-informed circles, and cer(ain[y requires to he dis- 
pelled. 'J’liis wo shall (?ndeav'mr to do, tliough wcare by no means 
sanguine that wo shall he able to bring to our way of thinking 
those who have a strong bias the other way, for, as Butler says iu 
his II ad liras : 


“Convince a man against his will, 
lie’s of the same opinion still.’' 

It will 1)6 necessary for us to briefly glance at the status hchl by 
Zamindars prior to the Muhammadan cotjquost, '^ind during the 
Hindu goveiiiment. The country was, we find, divided among 
a number of Des-Adhikdris, or “owner of provinces," under 
whom were sub-holders, designated G rdm-Adhikdris or “owners 
of villages. ,Wben the Mulummada’ns took possession of the 
country, they did not oust the hes - A dhikdris from the position 
they occupied, but simply changed their designation, and callmJ 
them in their — the conquerors’ — own language, Zaininddis, 
which, yar 'parent Jme, does not in any wise signify “contractors ot 
revenue," the name’ for which is Ijdrdars, nor “ collectors of reve- 
nue," TahsUddrs, Wilhomi fide “ ladders of land.” The profits of 
the land wore distributed in certain fi.xed proportions thereof to 
the cultivator and tlio sovereign, leaving, evidently, a fair but 
undefined percentage, however, for the Zamiudar which was equi- 
valent to bis share of tho crop. And, as the crop roprescjiteu 
the rent, tho value thereof naturally fluctuated in different seasons, 
and therefore neither the demand of the king on the Zamindar, 
nor that of the latter on tho raiyal, could be fixed. 
men are apt to understand the phrase “ proprietor of land " 
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sense in which it prevails in Engi?ind, that is to say, the absolute 
owner of the sjil, tlicrefoio tliey find it well-iiigli iriipossible, 
many of them absolutely iinpossiblo,^to comprehend the position 
held under native rule by the Zaininddr. Perhaps llarington s 
definition of the term Zainindar is the least open to objection : it 
is as follows : >1 

“The Zamiudars were, under the Muhammadan practice, laml- 
“ holders of a peculiar description, not definable by any term in 
*‘our language, — receivers of the territorial revenue of the State 
“ from the ryots ; — allowed to succeed to tJieir ZaiyindarieB by 
“ inheritance, yet generally rofjuired to take out a renewal of 
“their titles from the sovereign on the* payment of a fine to the 
"emperor and a present to the Nazim, — permitted to transfer their 
“ Zamiudaries, yet coir^nionly expected t(/ obtain previous special 
‘‘permission; — prLvil^^ged to be generally tlPe annual contractors 
“ for the public revenue received troih their Zamiudaries, yet set 
“aside with a limited provision in hfnd or money when it was 
“the ph'asuro of Government to collect the rents by separate 
“ag(3ncy, or to assign them temporarily or permanently by the 
“grant of ajafjhir, oi* aUam/jha* ;-~»autho'»ized to npp5i-tion to the 
“ different villages the cesses imposed by the 'SuhaJiddi\ yet sitbject 
“to the discrcliouary interference of public autliority to ecpuxliso 
“ the assessment, — and liable to render accDunts/^ 

That the Zamindir s position was generally insecure and uncer- 
tain under tlio despotic sw'ay of tlie Muhammadans, and that he was 
!it times trealed with harshness and injustice, is no proof, we ■ 
opine, that he liad no right to better treatment at their bauds ; for 
they were the .arbitrary acts of an ‘arbitrary Government, when 
tlio right of the cultivator to the crop he grew was equally im- 
crrtain, for another might appropriate it by force, and with the 
connivance of the rulers. If what one man sowed, another could 
leap, and that precious boon, life itself, and still more precious 
hoon,*the chastity of women, v<ero not considered of any moment 
in the eyes of the ruthless Moslem rulers of the laud, wdth bow 
'ouch less regard must have the right and title to property been 
t'cated by such relentless men. It must be borne in mind 
fiint, nearly all the Zainindars were Jlindu.s. And, finally, 
lo prove that Zamiiidiirs were not simply what Mr. Westland 
''ud others have represented them to have been, we shall quo*e 
^ brief extract from the English translation of the firman 


* This shows that the Zamiiular of cour.se arbitrarily, but in those 
l''HlaIienou his estate.s, and as tho *\good old dap^" of anarchy and 
Rmnt in lieu thereof was in proper- oppression, injustice waa tho rule, 
to its extent, it may fairly be auduot the oxceytiou. 
to have represented its value, 
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of the Emj'joror of Delhi, •Fanikhsiyar, to the En^dish, elated 
as far hack as A. H. 1229, =: A. D. 1717 That the rciitin -3 
of (Jalc^Ua, Cliiittanutty, and Govindpore, in the Pargana of 
Ameirabad, etc., in Bengal, were formeily granted them and 
bouffht bp consent of tlio Zaminddrs of this part of 

tlie sentence liJ^s been italicised by us, and clearly shows that 
j^xmindars were de facto proprietors of their lands,-, 

“and were now in the Company s possession, for which thny 
yearly pay the sum of Ks. 1,195-G annas^ ♦ * and that they havo 
the renting,, of the adjacent towns petitioned ivhich they an 
to buy from the respective owners thereof!^ These italics arc 
also ours, and conclusively establish that Zamindars were entitled, 
according to the autlnu-ity of the Emperor himself, to receive 
the full price of their* Zamindfiris. Fni;thermore, if the render 
will turn to the Rev. J. Long’s “ Seleclio^s from the Records 
of the Government of India f Vol. I, p. 175, he will see what was 
the form of ISanad granted to the English by the Nawah of 
Murshidahdd, and the only difference in that and similar idanmls 
from others being, probably, that the former specilied a fixed 
instead of ^ variable rental. ** 

The array of facts 'above given, and the inference drawn from 
tbcm, will, we hope, convince all who are open to conviction 
that the Zamindar was under the Muhammadan regime, wliafc 
liis name signifies, the owner of the land. Ami, it is rather puz- 
zling to us to find tliat those who have IkkI fair opportunities of 
ascertaining the true facts, do not apparently care to do so, and 
persist in maintaining a contrary opinion on such insufiicieiit 
grounds. ' ^ 

For some time at first, it appears, that the revenue of tlin 
district, owing to there being no local treasury, was to be paid 
partly in Calcutta, and partly in Nator, Rajshahi). 

Wc now come to the period when British administration nf 
Bengal may fiiirly be said to hy,ve commenced. On the Olh 
of April 1781, the Governor-General in Council decreed tlio 
abolition of tlic establishments of the Fanjdars and Thaiia- 
dars, and the six covenanted servants presiding over the hko 
number of courts , in the country were trebled, and tludr 
courts augmented in the same proportion. These officers, be- 
sides being Judges,* “ were” — to quote the words of the Reso- 
lution — “ invested with the powers, as Magistrates, of ap- 
“prohending dacoits and persons charged with the connnis- 
“sion of any crimes or acts of violence, within their respective 
“jurisdictions.” But they had no power to hold any trial, or 


* ISlewart^s History of Bengal, 
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inflict any puni.slimcnt on those apprehended* They could only 
forward them on to the nearest Faiijddri Court, and deliver 
them over to the ]Jaro«;hah, who iiyus merely subject to the 
aiithoiiiy of the Naih Nazim at Mursliidilbad, to whom he had 
to refer for orders iu all cases, except the most trivial ones, in 
wliich latter he, the Daroglnih, was empowered^ to award pe4y 
fines, or shoit terms of imprisoiiment, 'J'h<*re w^c two Daiogiiahs 
then stationed in the district, one at Jessorc, and the other 
at Losnali, wlierc there weie also jails, under their charge. 

J he head-{juarters of the district was ai the vei^ commeuce- 
inent fixed at Alnrli, and the first otticers appointed there were Mr, 
Tilman llenckell, J udge and Magistrate, on a salary of Rs. 1,300 
per tiiensem, who nnived there sometime in May 1781, and his 
Assistant, Mr. Richard* Rocke, the Registrar, on a salary of only 
Ks. oOO a montir, who also rea<;hed the place in the same year, 
both were most able and energetic men, and Vbo name of the first 
of (he two has not y(it been forgotten by tlic people of the 
district, tliongh almost a century has passed away since be first ap- 
peared in Jcssoie. Mr. IJcnckcll, wc find, lost no tinjp in endea- 
vouring to organize an eflicient pf^lice, ^nd he stationed a force 
of 50 Sipahis at Murfi, 30 at Mirzanagar and Bagnah, respec- 
tively, and 4 at Dharmpfir, whilst at Noabml (Khulna), tliere 
^vas none, as the force attached to the Salt Department there 
was donl)tle.ss deemed sutficicut for it. At all but one — Murli — 
ot the five places named above, (the remaining four were 
old Tbiualis,) ho placed police .officer.^, designated Giiddwas, and 
Hot, as stated in the Report Girdwyrs,* whose duty it was to 
apprehend nW^'DdcoUs and despatch them to Murli for trial, 
but, the Government within a very short time, about a year, 
directed the entire force, except that at Murli, to be abolished, 
oil the score of its being too expensive. 

The Magistrate was, in 1782 directed to make.Zamindars and 
other superior laiid-liohlers rc'kponsiblc for the apprehension of 
criminals and suppros.'^ion of crime, and the punishment to be 
‘'iwarded to them, i.c., the Zamindar.s, for conniving at any 
serious offence was declared (o include the hanging of the deliii- 
fpieiit. The Zamiudiirs were also required to eiect 'i’ljanalis, 
‘•od to appoint proper oflieers to ]ia,ve charge of them ; ana, 
•''Ome 13 Thanahs appear to have been at first thus created, 
'Hit the number varied at ditferent times, Tliese arrangements 
^Hay be said to have continued in force till Lord Cornwallis 


* We believe Ginliiwa, in a traiisliterate<l by Mr. 

®'d)4autive of the masculine gender, Westland (tird war, is an adjective 
“lid biguitiea “ a patrol,” whilst Uinl- meiuiiug '‘all ipuud,” or a circuit. 

X 1 
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vigorously set about to effect^ a thorough reformation of the ad- 
ministration ; and, that they were in some measvre an improve- 
ment on the police establishments whicli existed during the time 
of the Faiijdars, was owing simply to the indomitable energy 
which Mr. Henckell brought to bear in their supervision, as also 
to the fact that he managed to retain the establishments at 
Thd.nahs JHenida'^and Noab^d, being authorized to temporarily 
engage the services of Thdudhdars and Girddwda for special 
occasions. 

Owing to ohe depredation committed by Dacoits in the Sundar- 
ban, Mr. Henckell induced the Government, after, as usual, a great 
deal of trouble and difficulty, to permit of his entertaining a 
special establishment of six patrol boats. That the most daring 
Ddcoitis were perpetrated there at that time, is evident from tlie 
following extract, taken from.tluj first volume of* Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazette, 'hy Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, p. 269. 

Tho Ddcoiis who have so long infested the Sunderbunds and 
** the rivers leading to and from Dacca, have, in the last week, bnea 
“ uncommoi^ly daring in their depredations, A detached party of 
“ seven boats were, on the 2n^ instant at Sonaratnpoor, where they 
** laid" under contribution every boat passing and rc-passing. The 
principal Ddcoitis boat carried the Company's colours, and they 
plundered without fear in open day. A. large party, said to con- 
“ sist of about fourteen armed boats, attacked on the 3rd, between 
Calpudity and Gurneedy, a Mr. Burgh, on bis way to Calcutta: 
“ on their approach Mr, Burgh desired them to keep at a distance, 
“ wliich they refused, calling out, ‘ I’oom ko marnaka iah^ or we 
‘‘ are come to kill you, on which Mr. Burgh fired bis musket, but 
unfortunately was brought down by an arrow which pierced his 
** breast, and afterwards, on their boarding bis boat, being run 
‘‘ through his back by a royhanSy a kind of spear, fell into the 
“ river, and his body has not since been found. One of his dandies 
was also killed, and another dangerously wounded with an 
arrow above the eye. * * The same party are supposed to have 
“ proceeded towards Gazepore, near Dacca, where, on the 4th, m 
the morning, two European gentlemen in hudjrows were attack- 
ed, and stripped of all their things, even to the clothes which 
“ they wore. Tlie dandies were forcibly taken out of the boats to 
“ be employed by the Dacoits in their future excursions. On the 
evening of the same day, Mr. Willcs, proceeding from Sylh^ , 
“ fell in with the .same party consisting of fourteen boats ; aucr 
“ having been chased some time, finding the ddcoits gaining fas^ 
“ on bis 'pulway b8 ordered her to be run on shore, and escapee 
** wdtb his ddndies and serviints. The Ddcoits took possession 
“ bis boat, and plundered her of everything on board, remainnio 
in her from four o'clock till twelve at night, the greater pa^t ^ 
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“ which time they were occupied in emptying the bottles of liquor 
“ they fouud ou board/’ 

Again, at page 270 of the same worl^ another daring •attack by 
Ddcoits is thus narrated : 

“ Jn addition to the outrages of the Sunderbund Dficoiis men- 
“ tioned in our lost,” — dated November 13th, ti788 — ‘‘ we he^ir 
“that on the 15th ultimo, a uaik and eight ^poys,' proceeding 
“ from Calcutta to Guinea, (? Khulna) were attacked at the mouth 
“ of the Choonpoorie river” (? Chunkhuri, a creek about 10 miles 
“ or so below Khuln^), — “ by some five or and twenty boats, 
each manned with some sixteen or eighteen men, a number of 
“ whom boarded the boats of the sepoys, wounded several of 
“ them, and plundered the whole of their property, as well as 
“ their muskets and bayonets. One of the sepoys being missing, 

“ was probably kiJled.” , , * 

That the Ddcolta did not carry on their audacious exploits with 
perfect impunity, and that Mr. Henckell was, to some slight extent, 
able to make way against them, will be seen from this extract from 
the same page of the above work already twice quoted^: • 

“ These repeated depredations cal^for immediate and exemplary 
‘‘ punishment, ancj w6 are happy to hear that Mr. Henckell, the 
“ Magistrate at Jessore, has apprehended twenty-two persons sup- 
posed to have been concerned in the ’above robbery. Eleven 
“ others have also, we understand, been taken by Mr, Ewart, Salt 
“ Agent at Jynagur.” 

Among tlie leaders of the I^dcoits, the writer of the Report • 
mentions the name of one Hira Sirdar; and, he also mentions that 
“ of Kalisaukar Datta or Rai,* the ancestor of the Narail family," 
who Mr. Henckell stigmatized as SiDdeoit and a notorious dis- 
turber of the peace,” but Mr. Westland considers him to have been 
“ rather a latthial Zemindar than a DdcoiC The Report then goes 
on tp describe an achievement in arms of KAlisanJ?ar and his no 
less valiant brother, Nauda Datta. They having plundered a rice 
boat, were attacked by a body of Sip^his under the leadership of 
" Kutbullah,” a Gird^wa, sent out by Mr. Henckell to appeheud 
tbe promising brothers. KAlisankar having mustered a force of. 
1,500 strong at Narail, formed them into four»divisions, and gave 
battle to the police force, who appear to have been ignorninously 
routed within three hours, with a loss of th’ree killed, and fifteen 
wounded, including their leader. Subsequently, KAlisankar, Nauda 
l^atta, and some others of the marauding band, who took a prominent 
part in the fight, were seized and lodged in durance vile at Murli, 
but they were, according to Mr, Westland’^ information, — where 


* The former indicates tbe name of is used in these 'parts to signify tba 
fauiiiy, and tbe latter desiguatign tbe bolder of it i% tbe owuei of laud 
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obtained from it is not stated, but probably from some of tlie 
members of the Narail family, — tried by tbe Daroghab and admit- 
ted. We* must add tbat, Mr. Westland says, he was “ told the 
offence’' — the original one of course— “.was not a Ddcoify, but a 
hit tnraz” v.nd naively remarks : — “ Still ho surely ought to have 
Ix en punished fot his armed resistance to Ids apprehenders/' 
Under tlie heading of “ the Administration of Criminal Justice” 
from 1781, the thorough failure of the system of trial by Dam- 
ghahs is cleaily shown ; and, it is stated that, “ in 1785 tlic Co- 
“ vernment <ejnpowev;fid Magistrates to hoar petty cases of assault, 
“ abuse, and pilfering and to indict on them punishments not cx- 
“ reeding four days imprisonment or 15 stripes.’,” But, Mr. West- 
land does not in this place, or elsewliere, as far as we are aware, 
notice the regulation passed by the Governor-Oeneral in Council 
injure 1787, “for the better, administration ■ of justice in tht 
“ Criminal Courts in Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa.” Wo ought, wr 
think, to here supply the omission. By this enaetmout, the 
“ Magistrate was invested with power to hear and determine, 
“'without refcreuce to tho FaujOdri Courts, all complaints or pro- 
“ seditions brought before IKin for petty offences, such as abusive 
“ language or calumny, inconsiderable assault.^. and affrays, and to 
“punish tlie same where proved, by corporal punishment notex- 
“ ceeding fifteen rattans, or imprisonment not exceeding the term 
“of fifteen days.” Any case in which a greater pnnisliment ought 
to be inflicted, was to be remitted, as before, to the nearest 
Fauj 'dri Court, but the Magistrate could line up to the sum of 
Rs. 200 in groundless ami vexations com})laiuts, accoidiug to 
the reputed wealth of the culprit which provision wks adliered to in 
the law on the subject passed in 1793, vide Sec S, Beg. IX of that 
year. The IMngistrate was required to in.^pect the jails in Ids jmis- 
iliclion periodically, and to report on them to the Governor-Ceueral, 
that “ tlie necessary representations miglit he made to tlie Naib 
Nazim.” Kuropean British subjects ehaigcd with offences, weio 
diiected to be committed to the Supreme. Court for trial, and all other 
Europeans were declared to be amenable to the authority of llie 
Magistrates and the <^Faiij(Mri Courts. We are indebted for tlie^e 
interesting particulflrs to Mr. Beaufort’s able Digest of the Crhni- 
nal Law of the Presidency of Fort William^ published in Cal- 
cutta in 1840. 

Mr. Hcnckell, among his other projects for the good of tlm 
Government and the people, proposed a plan for the reclamation ot 
tho Sundarhan by means of convict labor, but tliougb “ tins Sundnr- 
hun plan,” as it was called, appears to have been approved of hy 
the Board of Revenue, the scheme of the convict colony was never 
even attempted. Another proposal of Mr Henckell, of employing 
shurt-ierm prisomifrs to work on the roads, and ioug-teim piisoiier-'i 
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to be deported to some .penal settlement, was also approved of 
and the former of the two recommon'dations at least wouUl appear 
to have been at last partially adopted. a 

“The administration ot Civil Justice” for a like period of ten 
years, is next dealt with, and takes np barely a. siuglt;^ paije. Tlie 
two or three subjects tliere touched upon "calL>for no particnl|ir 
notice ; but we may remark that the Judge, who had liu^ited power, 
was evi<lently able to effect but little good to the people. 

Tlie heading of the next chapter is rather staitling, it must ho 
admitted. It runs thus: “Tlie Salt Depa)>| men t and its fifjhts 
with the Magistrate.'' This narrative is likewise from JT^i to 
I7f)0, and occupies lialf-a-dozen png*e.s. The Salt Agent, Mr. 
Ewart, C.S., whose hcad-(iuarteis were at Khnln^L, evidently at 
the outset declared w^aii with the Magistfate, and did all he could 
to oppose him, fmc4 o^en successtuljy too. Llie salt system was, no 
doubt, “ founded on the most grievous oppression,” inasmuch as 
contractors for the manufacture of that commodity, the Malangis, 
n.sed to sub-contract with others, the actual manufacturers, called 
Maihandars who were coerced to take advances on the most un- 
reiminerative terms, abd seized and Uken k> the Sniidarban to pre- 
pare salt. Mr. Ew^irt Supported the unrigh'teous Malangis in their 
oppressive acts on the Maihandars, vi et, (mn/.v, and Mr? Henckell, 
with his accustomed love of fair and honest dealing, strenuously 
eiideavourcd to protect tlie latter, hence the disputes between them, 
which raged with unabated fury for a series of years. Of the 
kind treatment by Mr. HenckeU of this poor and oppressed class, 
the following short extract from Mr. Setou-Karr’s }:^electlonSy 
Vol. I., p, 253, will best speak. 

It IS a fact that the conduct of Mr. H. obviously 

Henckell — “ in the Sunderbuuds has been so exemplary and mild 
“ towards the poor Molnngees" — Maihandars is evidently meant-— 
“or gait manufacturers, \hat to express their gratitude they have 
" made a representation of his figure or image, which tiiey worship 
“ amongst themselves. A strong proof that the natives of this 
country are sensible of kind treatment, and easily governed with- 
“ out coercive measures.” , 

We may httingly add tliat such is the detestation and horror 
"’ith which Malangis are still regarded by the people in the sonth- 
and south-eastern parts of Hengal, that to* call any one by that 
1‘arnc is considered to be vile abuse. It has, in short, become a 
of opprobrium. 

As a commercial undertaking the salt department was in exist- 
in tlie district piior to the British a<lfniiustration thereof,^ 

4nfi * ‘ lation of a petition from tlie Vakeel 

' in the i’rocee(iii)gH,Seciet •>oj)art> of thczamiiidar of Huzzooiga : Me i- 
‘^ot, AJayTtli, 1754, is a “Trans- poor,” a Purgaiiah south of Baqirgaiij, 
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and in the map of 1769, giv\iii with Mr. Sandemans Selection 
Vol. IV, Khulua, which was its principal station, is shown, ami 
styled “ J»'Ssore-Culiia,” whilst Jessore appears nowhere else in 
the map. 

In the Cal. Jour. Nat. Hk, Vol., II, pp. 251 and %h% Mr. 
James Patton, A,‘^sistaut Salt Agent, gives the following lucid ami 
interesting accourct of the native inode of manufacture of salt as 
formerly pursued in the Sundarhan. 

“ The 8ea-water during spring tides is permitted to Aoav ovpr 
“ a portion j)f groun^^ levelled for the purpose, to allow the earth 
to he impregnated with salt ; the three highest tides are usually 
'' sufficient ; and as soon ds the ground has become dry again, the 
‘‘ earth and salt are scraped together and placed in heaps. The 
“ salt and earth in heaps are then put. in a filter construetd 
“ of straw, and washed with sea-water, the J^rii^e from the filter 
“ passes into a hole dug out for that purpose, aud plasti'ied 
“ with clay. From this the liquor is boiled in small earthen vessels 
placed like a honey-comb, one vessel being attached to the otluM’. 
“ Tliis method is followed in Baharbung salt works. In other suit 
works, calfed TuffauU tha- boilers are Mt, and placed in rows. 
“ The only difference* in the two forms of boiling is, that in the 
former dry wood is burnt to keep up fires ouly daring the day, 
“ and in the other, large logs of groen wood are burnt night ami 
“ day, so that the one makes more salt ; but the quality of sjiU 
“ in both cases is supposed to be the same. After the salt is all 
' formed in the pots, it is taken out, and with the liquid that re- 
“ mains, is placed in baskets for the purpose of draining.'’ 

The salt manufactured oiit here was generally*<supposed to be 
adulterated freely with nitre, but Dr. J. M'Clellaud says — vide the 
work aud page just quoted — ‘ The dirty and moist appearance ol 
“ the common bazar salt, is owing to its containing the muriates 
of lime and magnesia, which give to the whole a deliquescent 
“ appearance.’' " Our table salt i8,‘'as the reader doubtless knows, 
a pure article, and known to chemists as ‘ muriate of soda,’ but the 
natives of this country would not, until a comparatively recent 
period, taste it, uu,der the impression that it was largely mixed 

and according to Mr. Bloclimann, “ woods of the Soonderbuna jmymjJ 
(Jour. As. Soc.y Ft. 1 , 1873, page “them only half their wages. 'IM 
229) called after BuzurgUmed Khdn, “take possession of lands mtii 
son of that well-known Governor of “ Soonderbnn and make ots:u 

Bengal, ShMatah Khkn who ruled the “ for which they pay no rents. ^ • 
province from 1664 t<» 1677 A.l). The “ pecial mention is made , 

complaint sets forth ‘Vthe oppresion “ Dobbins, who is stated to be tnei 
“ of the Factories” ( ? Factors) “ of ti*e “ committing every species of npr** 
“company, and many other English “ siou and violating the women ol 
“Traders, who. it alleges, “press the “ inhdli^itauts, and erecting facwi » 
‘iuhabitauts and ^arry them in the “etc.” 
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with the pulverized hones of animals of all descriptions, — men, 
cattle, swine, etc., and were apprehensive of swallowing •particles 
of human, bovine, porcine, or any ot|ier ossified marter, which 
would militate against their caste. 

A chapter of a couple of pages is devoted to the, Company’s 
cloth factories, of which tliere were two, one ni Buran, and tl^e 
other at Soual)aria, and the superintendent irf charge of them 
and Mr. Hcnckell appear to have been also at daggers drawn, as 
the latter wished to shield the weavers from the rapacity of the 
underlings, and the former considered sucli conduct as> impertinent 
interference, and resented it accordingly. These factovie.«? were 
termed anrungs^ and we find from the Rev. Mr. Long’s SelectionSf 
vol. I, p. 63, that one of the two factories, named above,— Buran 
(Burron), is mentionediin the list of the Coinpanys in a 

despatch to the Gouvt of Director, s, dated 6ccemher 8th, 1755, 
and that it was supplied with funds that* year to the extent of 
‘'Current Rs, 82,261-0-3.” There *'werc then in all tliirteeu 
aurungSf and had an aggregate sum of “ Rs. 12,81,637-2-0,” 
granted to them as advances. , * 

Mextwe have, in a chapter of less^han i^o pages, a narrative of 
facts relating to the/‘esftablishment of tlie Collectorate at Jessore.” 
At the suggestion of Mr, Heiickell, Jessore was created into a 
Collectorship in 1786, and he was appointed Collector thereof, iu 
addition to his other multifarious duties, which lie discharged with 
Zeal, vigour, and ability, leaving the impress of his mind on every 
department in which he was in ^ny way c»)ncernod. The Collector- 
ship at first comprised Parg^nahs Ydsufpur and Sydpi'ir, and wo 
are told “also Jiome estates separated from Murshidahad,” The 
revenue,^ which then amounted to little less than Rs. 6 Idrchs, was 
payable to the new local Treasury, and not as previously to the 
treasuries at Hugli and in Calcutta. In the following year, in the 
Calcutta Gazette oi March 29th, (Vide Mr. Sdon-Ka^'v s tSeiections^ 
vol. I, p. 185^', we observe the appointmerit of tlie new collector thus 
stated : “ T. Heiickell, Esq., confirmed Collector of Jessore, with 
“ additions from Mahomedsliahy, lately under J. Sherburne, Esq., 
Hoogly, lately under R Holme, Esq., and parts of other districts ” • 
The chapter following deals with the proposed Permanent Set- 
tloment, in the discussion of which, iu 17^8, Mr. IJenciiell took a 
prominent part. His idea appears to have been tliat the settle- 
^^ent should he made with the rayots, and their rents realized 
through tlie Zamindars, wiiom he considered to possess some sort of a 
The question of lakhirdj, or rent-free tenures, also came up for 
‘tij5cii,ssion at the time, and it was at first pi*bposed to resume all 
created subsequent to the acquisition of the Divvani, lut(3vent- 
the grantees were somewhat less harshly traated. In A. D. 
Hsi the Government declared “the Burmul tors and Dibuttors 
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“and charity lands of all kiiuTs” in BnrdwSn, ‘‘.should he upon 
“ the saftie footing as those in ihc Calcutta Peiguiinahs,” and those 
only “exSrnpt from any tiix ” as were “ applied to maintaining of 
priests or schools” • These stringent provisions were departed from 
a^fterward,s,. still the resumption proceedings caused a great deal 
of dissatisfjclioi/ among the people, and they were m many 
instances unjust. • 

Another chapter describes at some ” length the state oi tilings 
prior to the Pennaneut Settlement, as regards lauded property, 
from 1785 16 1700. 'Tlie c.'.tates are .said to have been over-ass.^.^s- 

ed, and Mahm{id.shahi,—“ vailed after one of the tbroe Malimu.l- 

shahis of Bengal,” f as Mahainmadshalu by Mr \\ estland, 

is brought forward as an^exaifiple in point. In iodal Mim s iciit- 
rollof A. D. 1582, giyen in the Ain4-x{klxtrl by Abtd tazl, we 
find that Sirkar Mahmud£Ua<l,.as it is ther« designated, is stated 
to have comprised some 88 'iiKt/irdh, and yielded a revenue ut Jk 
2 00 256 per anmiin, and Mr. Westland states that the whohMif 
it w*as asLsed in 117H B S.,= A. D. 1771-72 at Bs. ‘2^«7din 
wliich if w^add the Zamiiidars allowance of Rs. 18, (KM), ami 
the icnts of the ff ivti, or ISudowcd lands, R.s. 1 ,800, we liuve an 

arrorcoate of Rs. :l,07. M'i ; but tlieso two iteni.s should bo propel- 

irexcluded, as they syere, probably, not compiisml in the toiiiior 

aLssinent, and therefore the balance U in favor o it 't ”' 

be seen that the estates must have somewhat deteriorated iQ 
value between those two periods. . i * i 

Tlie half-a-doz m pages composing Bie next chapter, is dev^ 

to the Permanent Setilcmont. of, it is said, 1 1!)( , hut this is haiilly 
correct for although tlie terms of tlie Decennial bdttleineut passed 
irTl at year V re coufi.mcd by the Pc. ma.ient Settlement, ye 
0 latter was not promnlcated till three years afterwards, h 

Re<»ulalion I, of HDlh Mr. llenckell having been transferred to I e 

charoe of a more important district, Rijsliahi, he wm succee c y 
Ids Assistant, Mr. Rocke, on the ‘J All. October 093 a J > 
p,illor.i,ir -Hid Maoislrate, and on him devolved the task ol imii. 

'1. 11... u,. »;1 

a remission from the aggregate revenue of J„„i 

thereof, the bala.ice being paid to Govenmien in ‘ ’ ‘2„„t 

instalments during tlie year. At the same tune j,, 

abolished the “ b'nt/cT” or “ duties and customs, ^ 'ed to the 
Warren Ha.sting.s’.s “Explanation of lerms, 

Goveriimeut in 1739. and wl.icli is the 

madan terms exiapt, as will be seen from theR.ev.J.i^ 
Selections, vol. I, p. 117. — 

KcTT. W « 

vol. 1, 1>. 360. • rt. I., 16/3, p. .1- 
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The Taliiqs, well-known to the natives as KharijaTa'uoa, which 
nere originally created by the Zamind^rs, were now separ.itcd from 
the several Zatniodans to which they appertained, and'their rents 
were made payable direct to the Collector. Another description 
ot iainqs, the rents whereof were payable through .the Zamiiidir 
and which we may, we presume, style Shikmi Taluqs, remained 
in the bands of the Zamindara, but it was declared that their 
rent, and its fiitura cncreaser— the italics are ours, and show that 
such holdings are liable to enhancement— “ ought to be stated 
with accuracy. Of course Zamindai-s had i«j the boginnirig, and 
for a long time afterwards, to render .annually their colfection 
pajiers and accounts to the Government, i.e. the Collector. At the 
outset, the Kanungos, who were “ officers deputed on the part of the 
ruling power to the offices of the Zan/iiidsris.” were retained 
hut their services.were dispensed with in a v'ery short time as im- 
necopsaiy. * ' 

It would appear that the Nawdb- of Mtir.shidabsd was accus- 
tomed to grant certain favourites the right to levy .some sort of 
an allowance from Zainiiidars’ estates, for Mr. Westland relates 
that such privileges'were conferretUon “ Bobo Begiiin, one of the 
Mursliidabad family, ’'*vlio claimed to realize Ks. 9,200 on' that 
account. In 17%’ the Government grauted her in lieu thereof 
a life-pension of Ils. 6,300 per annum, which lasted only for four 
3 ears, aa she then died, but the amount was added to tlie per- 
manent roveniio leviable from the estates,” and thus the Col- 
lector dul a nue stroke of profitable busiiiess for the Govern mout 
Jhe Government required the’Zamiudars to grant to their 
Kayats before, the close of the Bengali year 11 98, or the middle 
ot Aprd 1791 ; but, according to Mr. Rocke, the Zamiiidars were 
unable to do so, as all the Rayats did not pay theii rents directly 
to the zaraiiidars, for somo of them paid throu<rh the Gantidars, 
or farmers. In all cases, however, where the Zamiiidars received 
10 rents direct from their Rayats, they do not appear to have 
conformed to the rule laid down, which was, probalily, not appre- 
ciated by the Ignorant Rayats at that time, who did not care to 
uemand their Fdttds. 

Another chapter of some thirteen pages is set apart for a very* 
ui description of <‘the state of things following the Permanent 
J^ettlement,” said to be from 1791 to 1803. It shows that the 
^any Zamindars, far from deriving any benefit from a fixed 
cvenue demand, found themselves hardly dealt with, and unable 
^'^^fssments, which must have been therefore exces- 
c. ihe vicissitudes of fortune exporienco^l by the proprietor 
the Bosnah Pargarjah, and the Raja of Nator, are related by 
tim Zamindars at, first had a hard 

of it. Now Kdlisankar Rai, an ancestor of the Narail 

y 1 
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family and the founder of its fortunes, steps on the stage in a 
rather difrerent character from that of the daring leader of 
alSy in whiih he last made lus appearance in the annals of Jessoie. 
Se was regarded by the then Raja of Nator, Babd Kisori Chdud 
Mitra informs us, * “As a friend, philosopher, and guide. But he 
‘‘ vas unfortunately neither a faithful friend, a good philosopher, nor 
“an infallible gukfe. He was, on the contrary, a principle of evil in- 
“ troduced into thoNator Raj for its destruction.’' The splendid ostnte 
of Bosnah was sold piece-meal in 1799, on account of arrears 
of revenue. 'Wo are ^hrtliertold by Babii K. C. Milra,f that “ the 
other estates of the Raj shared the same fate as Bhusna,” and that 
the “ largest purcliaser o^ these estates was Kalisankar Ihu.’' 

We may here fittingly observe that tbe Permanent SettlonuMit 
was not, as tco many ^eeni it, a hasty, inoouvsiderate, and impul- 
sive act of Lord Cornwallis, jvhy^ was then, it is said, wholly ini- 
acquainted with this country ^aud its people. The Court of Diicc- 
tors appear to have contemplated such a measure years Ix foip, 
for in their instruction to the new Governor Geneial in 17<S(i, 


they state “ A moderate assessment regularly and puuctu- 
ally, collected, unites ^Che co%)siderations of^our interest with the 
“ happiness of tbe natives and security o*i the landholders, tiioic 
rationally than any imperfect collection of an exaggerated 
to bo enforced with seveiity and vexation 1” And, 
]\ir. (afterwards Sir) John Kaye most accurately sums up the 
history of the measure, when he says : — 

“ It passed into law nearly se^en years after Lord Cornwallis 
descended from tbe quarter-deck of the Swalloio. it was sanc- 
“ tioned by tlie Court of Directors and tbe Board «of Control after 
“ at least two years of consideration. It was approved as a 
“ Zamindaree settlement by all tbe first revenue officers in the 
“ country, and as a permanent settlement by many of them. 
“ It was based, on information acquired ‘during twenty-eight yeais 
“ of dilligcnt enquiry,” « 

An account of “ tbe ruins of tbe old Zamiudars,” commencing 
froin l795j and proceeding down to 1802, comprises a chapter 
of five and a hal.f pages. The next victim of the Permanent 
Settlement alluded to, was another native nobleman, Raja 
Kanta Rai, Zaminddr of YfisufpfirJ an ancestor of the presmit 


* Cal cum ReoieWy January 1873. 

•f Ihid. 

i This zaramcHri was thus adver- 
tised for sale in the Calcutta Gazette 
of the 9th Februai’y 1 797 : Slie- 
“rilfs Sale.—- Notice is hereby given 
“that on Wednesday, the 25th of 
“January I'st, the’Sheritf of Calcutta 
“did put up to Side by virtue of a 


“ writ of execution issued in a eaufcf) 
“wherein Nemychuni Mnllick ("' 
“hath survived John Hurt) i* J 
“plaintiff, and hSjali Sereecant hoy^ 

“ and Gopeenath Koy are the deten* 
“dunts. . , 

“All those six Pergnnnahs in 
“ zemindaree of the said Kajah , 
“ cant Koy and Gopeenath Key, 
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Clianchra Raja, On his death the family were reduced to ab- 
solute destitution, and received a compassionate allot^ance of 
Rs. 200 per month from Government^ ; and this pecuftiary aid. 
subsequently reduced to Rs. 186, only ceased in 1812. Next, 
a third native nobleman’s fortunes, or rather misfortunes, are 
narrated, that of the lUji of Naldanga, the Zami:id^r of Mahradd- 
shabi. Of this magnificent property a small poition only remains 
in the hands of the family. Several other Zamindars also shared 
the same fate, for we find that Belpliuli was sold several times, and 
Hogla it roust liave been one of the foimshares into which it 
lias been divided prior to tho Permament Settlement— once, in 
1/96. The difficulties and hardships ^of the Zamindars will be 
readily appreciated, when we state that, in 1800 the Collector 
reported no less than q, thousand estates* in arrear, and he the 
year before, wrota tq the Government that* there was hardly 
“ a single large landholder in Bengal,* who had not been reduced 
to ruin. Ibis gloomy aspect of'*affairs, however, Gradually 
improved. The Collector in J8I I wrote that, there was a o-ene- 
ral reclamation of waste lands,” and Reg. Vll. of 1799— tho muck 
dreaded ha 2 otam kanaR, as it was called >l)y the natives, with 
its suuiinaiy procedure* for distraint and sale of the “ crops,’ cattle, 

“ and other personal property of the under-tenant for arrears of 
rout, enabled tho Zamindars to realize* their rents from the 
Rayots, and pay in the Government revenue. 

Next, wo have a chapter of 2^ pages on the Creation of a 
new class of Zamindars,” embracing the like period of seven years 
noticed in tho foregoing chapter. It describes the breaking up 
of the larger estates into innumerable minor ones, which'’ the 
aiithoi^ of the Report considers to have been, without doubt, an 
indirect advantage flowing^ from the Permanent Settlement, 
inasmuch, — to quote the verba of the writer — that so- 

“ciej.y is always most prosperous where wealth is distributed over 
‘‘ many individuals, instead of being massed in the hands of one 
' or two only.’» This proposition is no doubt unassailable in the 
alistract, but one which the losing side must always fail to 
appreciate, eg.^ Mr. Westland would not, wq feel sure, relish the • 
idea that, the amount of expenditure sanctioned for tho Indian 
Uvenanted Civil Service Establishment, instead of maintaining 
me number of officers it now does, was to be distributed among 
double or treble ils present numerical strength, say among the 
Idncovenanted Judicial and Executive Services as well, though by 
so doing the greater good to the greater number would certainly be 

'^^or known by the name of Isaubporo, in the previous sale was Ua. bO^ 
etc., within the district of Jeasore." Vide Kv. SeUciiont IX, 

rt then mentions tho Pargauahs, and 605, , * 

uat th® highest bid for each of them 
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attained. Another, and undoubted advantage was that, the es- 
tates wtire by these means reduced to manageable sizes, and that 
the new Mass of Za minders that came in were neither so im- 
provident nor so unaccustomed to business as their predecessors ; 
but they, tjie successors, belonged, we should say, to a lower, or 
inferior grade imthe social scale. The following two chapters 
demand more atfention from us than most of the preceding ones. 
They give a narrative of the early attempts to reclaim the JSuu- 
derbuns,” ie., from 1784} to 1800, and an account of the estahlish- 
ment of tho Chandkhdli Sub-Division in 178C, respectively, which 
we shall consider together. 

Mr. Westland says that, the Sundarban route was, in ^Ii 
’ Benckeirs time, nearly the same as that now existing, via 
“ Kochua, Khulna, Chandkhdli, and by the rivers leading ])a.st 
Kdliganj.’* Some time befor^ that, howeyer^- it was evidently 
very different, for, ill the ‘‘ map of the Eastern Parts of II lu- 
doostan/’ given with Mr. *Sandeman's Selections, Vol. IV, and 
said to be “ drawn chiefly from actual surveys, 1760,* we fiml, 
what is marked as ‘‘ the Sunderboiind Passage,” between the 
Balishwar and Pasar mers, to have been &long a river niuning 
apparently, from where Morreliganj ulus Sardliya is, down to 
the meeting of the Pasar and Marjatta riv'ers, some GO to 70 
miles below Khulnd. 'It is not at all surpiising to learn that, 
this wild and uncultivated tract was infested with robbers, and 
JDdeoits ; and, Mr. Henckcll, in 1782 or 1783, establisheil for the 
security and convenience of those having to take the roiito given 
in the report, three (janjes or l5azars ; one at Kociiiia, on llm 
Bhaiiab, another at Chandkbali on the Kabadak ;,and a third at a 
clearance made by Mr. Henckell himself, and called after him, 
Henkellganj, on the Khaliuda, written as “ Ilingiilgungo’' in tho 
Revenue Survey Map, and thus all but effacing its histfiry. 

To Mr. Henckell must be accorded tlie high honor of being tho 
founder of the* scheme for the reclamation of the Sundaihan 
adopted by the Government.'!’ lie submitted, on the 4th of Apid 

Rennell's Suiidarbau map beats “In 1774 A.D., Mr. 
date A. D 1781: he ''fas appointed, sell, as Collector-Gnicral of tne 
■when a Captain in tho'Bengal Array, Pargimnahs granted leases under toe 
in 1767, Surveyor-General on only Hs. “authority of Ooveniment for cleaMiig 
300 per mensem. Thut post is now “ waste lauds in tho SooudcrbimS 
held, and we believe deservedly so, by “immediately south of the 
Colonel H. E. L. Thuillier, on just “tracts of land between the lioouiiiy 
ton times that salary. ** river and Channel Creek on the , 

t Blit, he was not evidently the **and the Roymiingal on the eas * 
first British officer v4io leased out “At that time it would appear * 
waste lands of the Sundarban, as the “the Roymungal was the l^ounaa 
following extract from the Statistical “ between the 24 Pergunnans 
Reporter, Vol. I, beffided “ The Soon- “Jessore.’* 
derbuui,” will shov^: 
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1784, a plan for the clearance tif these waste lauds, on these 
terms : the grantee to be allowed 200 free of rent, — oUt of how 

many biga^ it is not stated, — and on l^he remainder he'Hvas to pay 
on the fourth year, a rental of 2 annas ; on the fifth year, 4 
anrias, on the sixth year, G annas, and on the seventh year the 
maximum amount, 8 annas. Tliis proposed ^measure was -ap- 
proved of, and Mr. Ifeuckcll, in adtlitioii’ to being Judge, 
Magistrate, and Collector, became “ Superintendent for Ihe cul- 
tivation of the Soonderbuns ” which was the designation of 
this new post, the first created in connection with tlm Sundarban. 
Some degree of success attended Mr. Henckeirs scheme at first, 
so that he in 1787 considered it to be great success ; ” but he Inid 
goon to encounter opposiiion from the border Zarnindars, wliT) 
claimed the new cleanpices, and probahlj^ rightly so, as belonging 
to their Zarninde.ris. Mr. Westland says that, "as the Pergimnahs 
were divisions which boro reference to the huul revenue system, 
they did not extend southward of tlVe cultivation, and hind which 
was yet unreclaimed belonged to no PergunUiah at all, and 
tlioreforo was within no Zamindari settlemet»t/’ But Mr. West- 
land will find, on aVefercnce to the> geiuTal register in the local 
collector.ate, that the mouzaa within each Parganah * wore 
clearly specified, and the zainiudars had, therefore, every right to 
eacli one of them, whether cultivated ot not, as lands of both 
descriptions were given over to them, with the full knowledge and 
consent of the Government. Besides, Mr. Westland reasons on the 
assumption that, the lands reclaimed by Mr. Henokeirs T;du(|dai3 * 
were then cleared and cultivatetl for the firsttime ; this wo empha- 
tically deny. ,We consider that the probabilities were, that they 
were 6uUivatcd before, but had for some cause or anotlier, similar 
to what wo witness even novv-a-days, relapsed into jungle. 

On the whole, despite the obstacles Mr. llenckell had to con- 
tend with, his schomo was partially successful One of tho^ 
Government clearances, and there appear to liave been several of 
them, was Cliiiudkliali j where Mr. Heuckell, in 1/80, established 
a sub’di vision — the very first of this class of establishments in 
Bengal — under Mr. Poster, who was directed^ to take “ cognizance^ 
of c?vil and criminal matters of no great importance within thirty 
miles of his station,” and to grant licenses and receive rent for 
honey and wax within the Sundarban. Mr.*Foster only remained 
there for a couple of years, and then the establisiiment was removed 
to Murli. Enclosed by a masonry wall, fiist crumbling under the 
rude hand of time, is still to be seen the residence of the sub- 
divisional officer, a small brick-built house* in a ruinous state, 
having three rooms and a verandah, hut minus the roofing, which 
having been supported by rafters, probably sui^dvi ones, has come 
hodily down. The walls too will most likely soon tumble down. 
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Ecgarding the cultivation of the Sundarhan 'prior to the British 
rule, we m^y quote the words of Clive, as he wrote to the Court 
of Directors in 17o8, Decemfe^er 31st : 

“ The extent of the Pergunnah of Cimey Turies is unknown, it 
“ reaches as 'far as Gunga Saiigor to the south, the Sunderbiinds 
(?o the east ; thd^ revenue it formerly yielded, we are informed on 
good authority, amounted to 40 lacks of rupees, but the greater 
“ part of this Pergunnah is uncultivated, uninhabited, and over- 
“ grown with jungle. The rents of it amount to no more than 
Rs. 2,925-0-0, and ^tre pay the Nawab only Rs. 562-8-0."'* 

We may also here quote from the Rev. Mr. Long's Introduc- 
tion to liis Selections, (the first volume of which has only yet made 
its appcarence, we regre^t to say), regarding the early cultivation 
of the Suud irhau suhsf'qucnt to the advent of the British Govern- 
ment. “That Captain Tolley,” (? Tolly) .“is mentioned in 
“ 1766 as busy about a facto\*y on the \)orders of the Suudarban, 
“ or passage through the woods.” The canal to the south of 
Calcutta, spanned by Hastings" Bridge, is called after this officer, 
as‘\vell as ToUyganj in the suhiirbs. 

“The district and its.lVead^qlLarters” from V781 to 1810, forms 
the title of the next chapter. The names of the, district oflicfu's up 
to 1815 are given, and heading this list, the most prominent among 
them are those of Messrs. Tilman Henckell and Richard Rocko. 
Among the others, wo may notice the name of Mr. Richmond 
^ 9’hackeray, father of the celebrated novelist, who acted as Collector 
in 1805, There was another Tliackeray also in the Bengal Civil 
Service, and doubtless a relative of the late successful aiithor : 
in 1766, Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray lande-d in Calcutta 
as writer, was posted to the Secretary’s office, and was in the 
following year appointed cash-keeper, f Among tlie modern 
district officers of Jessore, the three best known to the people 
for their ability^ zeal, energy, and activity hre, rather strange to say, 
an Englishman, an Irishman, and' a Scotchman, viz . : Messrs. 
Francis Lostock Beanfort, Edmund Weldon Malony, and James 
Monro, which is the order in which they joined the district. All 
*of them are, we arc glad to say, still living, and only one, the first 
of the trio, jusi retited from the .service and the country for good, 
after an arduous official career of more than one-third of a cen- 
tury. We may here appropriately add, that, the Uncovenanted, 
or Subordinate Judicial Service, was established in 1832, or soine- 
what less than half a century ago, by tbe fiat of Lord Willmiii 
Bentinck, and the following are the names of the two officers 
gazetted to the distriSt, on the 20lh March of that year, thus:— • 


* d he Itev. J. Ling’s SeleciionSf f Ibid, 447, and 504. 
I. 152, 
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** Moulavie Tekram Ullee, Princi|Jal Sader Amiu, ind Mr. J. N. 
Thomas, Sadr Amin.” :i 

The boundaries of the district appear to have undor^one vari- 
ous chanjjes at different times, and the Magistrate’s and Collector’s 
jurisdictions were not concurrent. Pahna and Farfdpdr were dis- 
tricts created subsequent to the Permanant,, Settlement ; the 
latter in 1814. The last rectification of the boundaries was ’as 
late as 1803, when a large number of estates were transferred 
from Jossore to Faridpur and vice versa. 

About 1790, the head-quarters of the district wa;? transferred 
from Murli to its present location, then known as Sahil)ganj, for 
the other name given to it by the natives, Kashd, simply signifies 
in tlie vernacular “ a town.” When Mr. Henck(‘ll arrived at 
Murli he appears to have found a house i*here, styled by Ijim “the 
faclory ; ” no d(yibt one of the clolli fact^nes of the Company, 
which must have boon a handsonie struct uie to have been worth 
Es. 18,050 at Hint time, wlien ]a.b()»*ir atul materials could be ob- 
tained so very cheap. At the outset the Government had, we are 
told. 500 blf/ds in and about the existing station, taken from fjie 
Raja of Chanclira, b,1t it has dwindled down considt-rably, owing, 
evidently, to the catol '‘ssnoss and neglect of the local authorities. 
That wliich remains to the Govetnment within the station is called 
“ Hdhih-dakl” a corruption of, no doubt', “ ^dhiber dakltal,'' or 
“the Sahibs possession,” from which it may l)e conjectured that, 
the place acquired the name “Sahibganj” on the officials locating 
themselves there, or if it liad the name before that, then from » 
some Musalman grandee of tnat ilk residing there, who bore the 
Muhammadan, title of Sahib. It may be mentioned that the 
largest mahall within Sirk^r Khalifatabt^d was in Akbar’s time 
“Jesar” (Jessore), alias Rasul pur,” the latter an obvious 
Muhammadan designation. It is called ])y these names in Todar 
Mali’s rent-roll of 1582, given in Ahul Fazl’s Ain-i-Al'hari^ vide 
Joiir. As. Soc., B., N. S., VoI„ XLII, p. 217. This shows that 
tlie Hind6 name of Jessore wa.s giving way at that time to 
the Muhammadan one of Ra.sfilpiir, or ratliei the latter was then 
attempted to 1)0 substituted for the former. The insalubrity of th(3^ 
place is recorded from the earliest times, and pf the Severn I early 
district officers, two of them died there, Mr. A. M. Willock, 
on the or 20th September 1807, and Mr. E. Parker, on the 
18t,h September 1800, Their tombs, or rather tomb-stones, must 
have been destroyed long ago, for in the Deivjal ObUiuirij, the oldest 
JJioiiumental tablet at Jessore is stated to be inscribed thus : — 

Sacred to the memory of 
John Robert Carrnthers, 

of the Bengal Civil Service, who departed this life 
on the lOth July 1831, at this station. 

Aged 21 years and U months. , 
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In the Galiutta Review, vd., xxxii, p. 15, it is mentioned by 
Captain glierwell, that Lieutenant Hugh Morrison, 4th Regiment 
B. N. J,, is supposed to have died, at the station of Jcssore, of jungle 
fever in 1818, as the last ^itry in his Field-book, dated the 28tli 
February of tliat year, contains these affecting and melancholy 
lines: — “ 1 litn so ill that I can no longer carry on the survey ; I 
ITave therefore ^t bearers to carry mo by daivk to the stfition of 
“Jessore.” He, and his brotiier, lieutenant W. N. Morrison, Ilongul 
Engineers, surveyed that tract of the Sundavban lying between the 
Hiigli and Bara Pangassiyd rivers, during the early part of the 
present centifry. The latter officer died some three years before hi^ 
brother, having been killed ,by a grape shot in an attack on a 
Gurkha stronghold on the 3rd June 1815, Thus perished tlic-se 
heroic brothers in the execution of their duties, far apart fioin one 
another. • * 

At one time it appears to •liave been in cf)'atemplation to shift 
the head-quarters of the district to Mahmudpur, but somehow the 
plan was not carried out. 

“Famines ami Ptemedial Measures for four years, commenc- 
ing from l’ifc87, form the burden of a chapiter of ne.iily five pa^es 
in length. Starting as.i! doQs,*'it can of course cive us no infomi:)- 
tiou of the previous famine, namely, that of 178 i, when in (/.il- 
cutta an embargo on tl\,e exportation of grain bad to be laid, 
account of the prices for that oommodiry being greatly enhanivd. 
Owing to tbo combined action of nn unusually high inurniiituai 
j and a severe cyclone, and doubiloss the lattcw was accompanied hy 
that destructive agent a storm-*wave, a grievous famim; was 
wrought in 1787 ami 1788,. which was felt most acutely in the 
eastern districts. J’he cyclone referred to by MI. Westland as 
having occurred a few days after the 2()th Ootobtu* 1787, actually 
took place on Friday the 2nd November, and the following acceuiit 
of it, as it was felt in Calcutta, is taken from Mr. Sctou-Kuii’s 
Selections, Vol.. I., page 213 : — 

“The violence of the storm on Friday last exceeded any that hns 
**l)een experienced in Calcutta for tliese 20 years past. The gale 
commenced about 12 o’clock the preceding night, and continued 
with occasional intermissions and increasing violence till ahoiifc 
“11 o'clock A. M. Ill G next (lay. The effects of its fury have not 
“ been less general than severe. Among many other accidents too 
“ numerous to particularize, about five thousand boats were cast 
“away on the river between this and Berliampore; a brick house 
“ in Oossitollah blown down ; upwards of fifty thousand maunds 
“ of grain lost in Cajentta : and at Barrackpore many of the buu- 
“galows much damaged, though none entirely destroyed.” 

By way of remedial measures we find that the transportation of 
grain was temporal ily suspended, monopolies prohibited, and tho 
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surplus of grain belonging to traders was directed to be sold by 
public auction, and the proceeds were to be disbursed among 
the distressed, or given to the owners the grain, at tlib discretion 
of the Magistrate. Tiiese were, to say the least, high-handed and 
arbitrary proceedings ; and Mr. Henckcll did not relish the restric- 
tion to free trade that these orders imposed, andijudicipusly recom- 
mended that they should be withdrawn, which wab accordingly done. 
This produced its natural beneficial effects, in inducing traders to 
bring in further supplies to tlie district. He also persuaded the 
Kaja of Chanchrii to make advances to liisHenants, jamounting in 
all to about Rs. 5,000, and he obtained from the Board a grant of 
Rs. 15,000 for similar purposes, and RS. 6,000 for the repair of the 
damaged embankments. 

Immediately followiijg the scarcity ot* 1790, occurred another 
dreadful famine in tl^e next year, ^caused by drought, and which 
necessitated the partial suspension of the revenue, amounting to, 
wo are told, Rs. 69,000, Tanks wefe ordered to be opened out 
for the irrigation of the fields, and Zamindars were told, tliat they 
could obtain advances on security of their estates to maintain 
tanks, reservoirs, etc., ’•but not a singVe one of them responded to tho 
offer. • 

Tho Governmen!) in order to provide against scarcity in future, 
established in 1794*, a couple of large public granaries, one at 
Babukh4li, close to Magurah, and the other at Sharganj, close to 
Pliultala, but this plan proved a complete failure, and had to be 
abandoned within a period of seven years. * 

The ensuing chapter of three pages is devoted to Floods 
and Embankments'’ for fourteen years, beginning with 1787. Ex 
pensi’^e and substantial embankments had to be constructed and 
maintained in those days to prevent the country being swamped 
and the crops destroyed, which always occurred when they were 
breached, or over-topped ‘by the waters of the flood, which used 
to sweep down in almost resistless fury in their course to the sea. 
In 1801 Captain Mouatt was deputed to put the embankments 
in an efficient state, as Government suspected that Mr. Jennings, 
the Superintendent of Embankments, had i^ot done his duty in* 
this respect. The Government appear to have attended to the 
embankments up to 1811. 

The frequency of inundations in the districts in times past is 
accounted for by Mr. Westland in this way : be considers the excess 
^vaters of tho Ganges to have been formerly discharged by^ rivers 
running through it, such as the Nabaganga, the Kumar, and 
the Chitra, and he might well iiavc added, tli« Bhairab also. Tho 
opening of the Madhffmati river is also supposed to have caused 
the inundations, as when it became fairly opened, the district was 
loss subject to be Hooded, These causes hau,^ no doubt, a good 
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(leal to do witfi the inundationsf'biit it must be recollected that, as 
Deltaic f;Ctiou goes on, the level of the country is gradually raised, 
and becomes, of course, lessjiablo to be submerged. 

Less than a couple of pages gives us a brief sketch of the “ eslah- 
lishment of the excise” for a score of year, commencing from 1790, 
It sets forth that , the Muhammadan Covernmctit allowed spirits 
to be distilled on payment of a small tax stated by the Collector to 
liave been in J3. S. 1032 (A.O., JG25,) ‘^a tax, of Re, 1-10’' from tlie 
distillers. The British found, it is said, the Zamindars in possession 
of tliis sourctj of reveaue, and it is stated to have formed an integral 
portion of the assets of their lioldings, at least of such of tliem as 
sanctioned the manufacture 'of spirits, for all do not appear to have 
(lone so. We may add,* and it does seem prhua facie strange, 
that the Muhammadans only patronised the liquor, according 
to the authority of tiio Collector, but they^ do not appear to 
liave at any time strictly adlibred to the precept prohibiting the 
use of strong drink inculcated in the Kordn, for there is abundant 
proof in thii A in-i’ A kbar I thiit the grandees of comparatively so 
strict a court as Akbar’s, indulged in tin's pernicious habit to excess. 

At first the British G(>verniqent levic'd a litfenso fee from every 
distiller and vendor, tliet amount of which was fixed by the Collector, 
but in 1792 the stills were required to be kept in some fixed place, 
and they were divided into two classes, and cliarged respectively, 
annas 12 and annas G per diem. Vendors were exempted from 
any tax whatsoever, ami the tax upon fan was declaied to bo 25 per 
, cent, of the rent of the trees from which it was drawn.*!* At the 
outset, ill 1704-95 A. D., there appe'ars to have heou as many as 
151 stills, which realisef], however, only Rs. 567- A few years 
afterwards, in 1801-2, tlio collections on this head were estimated 
at Rs. 5,000. In 18G8-60, the aggregate excise reveuue in the 
district, amounted to Rs. 35,573, showing how immensely tho 
taste for spirituous drinks has increased among the inhabitants 
since the present regime. Is this well ? We think that most 
people will cimcur with us in considering it a deplorable, but 
probably inevitable, result of the advance of civilisation. 

<i * Til tho accounts oft the Bunl- Vol. T, p. 70 : “ The '/'t/r- 

vfkn Itfij revenues of A. D. 17(52, “ and its fruits, resemble the cocoa- 

given in tiie Rev. J. l.oiig’s Selec- “ nut. and its fruits. When the stalk 
tions from the Urcords of the Govern^ “of a new leaf comes out of a branch, 
moni of India, y(^\. 1., pp. 342-344, “they cut oil its end, and hang a 
no such item is to be found. “ vessel to it, to receive the out-fiow- 

f This tree is the TaX, or fan palm, “ ing juice. The vessel will lid 
[Jiorassus Jlahelliformia, Linnauis,) “ twice or thrice a day. Tho juice 
and does not apjiear to he now used “ is called Tart ^ when fresh it h 
for this purpose within the district, “sweet; when it is allowed to staiul 
The mode in which the sap is drawn, “ for some time it turns sub-acid, and 
thus graphically described by Abul “ iuebi’iuUng.” 

Fazl in the Ain, Mr. JilochmauiTs 
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A few romaits on drugs, in’ wliicli category are enumerated 
(jiwjo, and bhang, or hemp, opium, and other more or let-w deleteii- 
ous narcotics, concludes the chapter under notice. iJt appears 
that the hemp lAnnl, (Canabis satim, Willdenow,) was largely 
cultivated in various paits of the distiict, principally about 
.Keshahpur, and in 1801), the Collector estim^^ied tlie outturn of 
(janjd to he from fifty to sixty thousand indvHf aifd the price 
was, it is said, from Rs. 4 to 5 per 'tnan. It is not stated when 
the cultivation of hemp ceased to he pursued in the district. O'piuia 
was, it appears, largely sold in Jessorc b<iforo tho^ Government 
became aware of the fact. Jn 1815 four vendors were appointed 
for its sale in tlie like number of plac»is in the district, the names 
of which are, we regriit to lind, omitted in the ri'port. 

“Coinage and Currency,” from 1793 "to 1807, occupy a cliapter 
of a little more Jliau a single pnge. Dirting the close of tlie 
last ccnfiuy, wo are informed,* half the .Government demand 
was paid in gold, and in llie eai^y part of the current cen- 
tury, “ one-thud of the currency was in gold.” Rapidly, from 

1815, the silver coinage became abundant, and gradually super* 
st'ded the more previous metal Jt is pity that the British 
Government did not endeavour to uphold’ the gold currency, or 
at all events maintain a double cunency of gold and silver, for 
the continuous fall now-a-days in the value of the latter metal, 
and especially the loss in transactions in exchange with European 
countries, has almost hi ought the State to the bunk of baiikruptc^^ 
Rut tlio Court of Directors decided as far back as A. 1). 1758, that» 
a gold currency was not so well suited for the country as a silver 
one, vide tlie (ullowing extract from their letter of the 3id March of 
that 'year, given in the Rev. J. Long’s Vol. 1, p. 182: 

“ As the treasure by the ships unavoidably consists of gold, which 

wo are sensible is not so proper for Bengal as silver, we have re- 
“commended it to the Pjesideiit and Council of 4 oil George to 
“exchange as large a part of i^ as tliey can into bidlion, or rupees. 

Copper coinage was not current, we are informed, up to 1811 ; 
hut Mr. Westland slates on this head, “That cither pice existed 
somewhere or it \Yas in coutcm[)lation to supply them.’ 

W’ere certainly coined long ant<‘ri(>r to the a’hove date, the fiist oT 
them being struck in Calcutta in 1782,^ the next, ten ycais after- 
'vaid, maikeil O.V.C. 1792, ‘’on the ohver.se* and bore a shield and 
ciest or] (he reverse. The first (piarter-anna piece was struck in 
Calcutta in 1795, and the next in the following year : it had the fol- 
lowing inscription on the obver-se: 

xlxcG P's. rv sXKj 


* Th(‘y were actually coined at l^al- to the hupt^ side Piiiiscps Useful 
lii, by contract, aud 192 of them went 'tables, ” Jour, Ji?, Soc , R, 1840. 
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“ In the thi;ty-seventh year uf the reign of the Emperor Shah 
A Mam/' 

On the ;reverse these words “ pai siM,” were inscribed in 
the following three charade^ Bengali, Persian, and Deva Nagri. 

We i^ay^ add that, no copper coin was evidently coined at 
Murshidabao4, or ^ anywhere else in the Province of Bengal, 
by the native &,overninent. We hope these additional facts 
which we have supplied will not be deemed out of place here, 
nor wholly uninteresting. 

Paper currency, or government Bank Notes, were heard of for 
the first time' in August 1, 1809, when they made their appear- 
ance in the local treasury accounts. 

The following chapter of a couple of pages or so gives a succinct 
resum6 of '‘the Collector's duties," under which head are enu- 
merated, “ collection <-of land revenue," “ Sha's management,” 
“assessment," “stamps," “ resumption," or first fruits,” 

and annual tours." Therev is nothing here calling for particular 
notice, but it may be mentioned as a curious circumstance that Mr, 
Henckell in 1790, incurred the following expense to celebrate the 
Ptlnyya, fire-works, Rs. 65 ; tom-iom,-Rs. 7 ; dancing girls, 

“Rs. So ; dancing boys, Rs. fo etc. It ’’s characteristic of the 
Government of that day, that they declined to reimburse Mr. 
Henckell for the expenditure on the entertainment, because it 
was without precedent, and for no other reason. 

A comparatively long chapter describes the “ Reform of the 
^Administration of Criminal Justice,” 1791, the most prominent 
feature of which was that the Magistrate superseded the Daroghah, 
and which fact we have referred to previously. It is a rather 
significant fact, showing how the Musalmans have been disphiced 
by the Hindus in Goveruinent service, that whilst in 1793 all the 
Daroghahs of the various Thanahs, with a single exception, wtuc 
Muhammadans, fifty years afterwards tliQre were only two of that 
caste among a dozen Daroghahs, the rest being Hindus. Tliis is, 
no doubt, one of the principal causes for the discontent, we may 
almost say disaffection, which pervades the Musalman community 
throughout British India; and considering that they were the 
dominant class when the British conquered the country, it inu^it he 
admitted that they Rave a valid ground for complaint, and that 
they have been harshly dealt with in a great many ways. 

Then we have a chapter of about a couple of pages, headed 
“ Tlie Civil Judge’s Authority Extended," for eight 3'cars, com- 
mencing from 1793, In order to show the Judge’s over-hearing 
style of treating his^ brother-officers, the writer of the report 
instances a curious case. The gentleman who held tliat post, Mr- 
Melvill, evidently in 1800, fined the Collector Rs. 200 for daring 
to prefer a petition ‘for a review of a judgment passed by him, Mr. 
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Melvill, in whicli lie bad dismissed h, case brongbf. against certain 
traders for neglecting to take out licenses for the sale cf (ju'njdf 
and awarded them Rs. 5 compensation, which was ordered to be 
I'Lidised by way of a niie from tlie Idonorablo Company/’ This 
is far more than the High Court have yet attempted to do, and 
which tribunal lias always acted with extreme m^d(M*ation, despite 
the apprehension and dislike with wliich it is rogarded by those 
executive and judicial officers of all classes, in the Mofussil, who are 
j)r()ne to high-handed proceedings, and have an utter disregard of 
the laws of the land. ^ 

A short but interesting chapter is devoted to “Early notices of 
Trade and Agriculture,” from 1788 to i*8()5. Almost all the marts, 
nourishing in 1793, are still in exi^aence, hut, as was to be expect- 
ed, the principal ones then are not so now;* notably Fakirhat on tlie 
Bliairab, which from being the second in iiltpoitance in the whole 
district, has dwindled down to quii!e ah insignificant place ; whilst, 
on the other hand, Katchdndpur, theh considered of little impor- 
tance, is at present the largest mart, wheie according to ‘‘The 
Statistical Reporter,^’ in 1874-75, the quantity of sugar manufap- 
turod was 1,50,475 nxins.y and or molasses, 1,50,030 

mans, Tliere also appear to have ht^n bazars at Gopalgafij, on 
the Madliumati, ahd Miiganj, which are not specified in the 
report under review, but are marked as such in the map of 1700 
given with the fourth volume of Mr. JSandeman’s Selections from 
ike Calcutta Gazette. 

Of tlio products of the district reported in 1791, wc find among » 
food-grains, rice, and the vetches, kalldi and masuri ; cocoanuts 
and betolniits yvere then, as now, seht out in large quantities, and 
tobacct) to a much greater extent than at present. CJottoii, here, as 
elsewhere in Lower Bengal, is now-a-days produced iu infinit- 
esimal quantity, but then it was largely grown ; the local manufac- 
ture of cotton goods wafi considerable : it is now almost nil. 
♦Sugar was even then an article of export, and it i& recorded that 
10,000 mans wne <lespatched to Calcutta for sale iu 1791. 

Regarding indigo, Mr. Westland says, “from tlie absence of 
“ indigo in the 1791 list of exports, we may justly conclude that,, 
“no indigo was then munufaciured ; ” and then goes on to state 
“that, it was introduced by Europeans.” 

Indigo was an article of commerce iu • India from remote 
fhnes, and ancient classical autliors designate it as indicani. 
i^bny shows bow good indicani could bo detected from inferior 
He says, to quote his words as translated : “ The proof 

“hereof is by fire, for cast the right indito upon live coals, it 
‘‘}icldetb a flame of most excellent purple.” In the 17tb century 
Was denominated “ the devils dye” in Europe, and its use 
''as expressly prohibited by an imiierial edict, bearing date 
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170 k It foi'med, we are touv by Professor Roylc,^ a prominent 

“ aitiele,, of importation during the first century of their” — the 
East Indi;! Company’s — “commerce.” It was largely mauufacinied 
about Agra by the Dutch. Bernier mentions in a letter to 
Monsieur do la Mothe le Vayer, dated from Delhi^ tlie l.st 
July 1763,' that tlie Dutch ‘‘purchase of anilar indigo, gathered 
‘‘in the iveighhpurhood of Agra, parliculatly at Jjiancs, two 
“days’ journey from tlie city, whither they go once ev(My 
“ year, having a bouse in the place. Vide Bernier’s TrareU 
iib the iMogid Empire^ translated by Irving Brock, Calcutt:i, 
Lepage and' Co., Vol. I, p. 330. In the foot-note to page l.')(J 
of the appendix to Joiiry As. Soc., 1836, it is stateil that, 
“the pioclamation doe.s not jnention indigo: but about tins 
“period” — KJol — “ ther'« was a large contract for its supply tu 
“ the Euglisii at Agr.V, and inucli loss was' sustained, as it found, 
“at that juncture, no ready s?ile •either in Persia or l^lngland,” In 
1781', we hnd. tliat Mr. Kekle levied a t(dl of Slhd Ku[)is 2 per 
300 ?nan.v for indigo passing his canal hctw(!en the Uiquiiiiin 
and Haldi rivers, as will be seen from a reference to Mr. JSetoii- 
Kair’s /8V/cc^'/o?i.s‘, 1,35^. Eroin the same w(erk, p. 209, we leaiii 
that 'the East India "Co mcpany, as tar hack as 1787, gave guMt 
encouragement to the manufacture of indigo; aiid in the Cah'nKfi 
Review, Vol. IV, it is stated that theie was an indigo facloiy in 
existence in 1790, on the banks of the Bhagirathi. 

Tho following letter, dated F(d.n‘nary -iih, 1788, from Mr. 13. 

4 fioyce, to the address of the Governor-Geneial in Council, legaidiiig 
tho manufacture of indigo, is most curious, and will, we lliiidv, 
amply repay perusal ; — - 

“ indigo, which is now made in the rainy season, should he 
“ made in the dry weather, the vegetation in the rainy season 
“ being too rapid, and forces the plant to apparent maturity before 
“ the dye is formed. And river ami well water should boused 
“instead of tail'k water, wbicb, froni having waslied thesuitaccs 
“of the earth, is highly impregnated with alkaline salt, that ac- 
“ celerates the fermentation before the d 3 e has been sulUeieiitly 
loosened from the plant; there being no country in the woiM 
that more abounds witii alkaline salts than this, which I now 
“ take upon me to asseit, arc the real chemical bases on which our 
“ saltpetre is formed,, by the acid of tho air, for tho natural pro- 
“ duce of which India has been remarkable from time imniemorial. 
“Another obstacle from the present mode of .supplymg 
“plant is, that by making the ([uaiitity in two months u mo*li 
“they should in eight, whatever the quantity (»f dye thcio 
“may be in the plant, if not totally destroyed before it can 
“get to the works (on account of the immense distance 

* Productive Itesourcca of iudia : bondon, 1640, page Oj. 
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"it Is bronglit), is considerably lesst*hcd, and tin’s is \Vbnt was ac- 
“knowledged by tho gentlemen wlio were called upon to examine 
“my indigo, wliich I shall beg leave to quote literally ^ 

We have soon specimens made fcy ditToreat persons nearly 
equal to that (my indigo), but the process is so expensive, that 
“‘no one has found his account in making any quahtity.’ Tho 
“ ‘ physical reason is this, that from the time blood cea>X)s to circ^i- 
“late in an animal, or sap in a vegetable, actual, though not 
“ vulgarly perceptible, putrefaction commences, on account of the 
“alkaline and acid particles coming in contagt for want of motion ; 
“this being the mode of dissolution, the purest of thoke salts and 
“oils which alone constitute tlie d^m^of indigo, arc eitlier eva- 
“ porated or changed into a putrid phlegm of in8ij)id matter, 

“ nnless preventcid by instantaneously manufacturing the plant 
“as soon as it js cut‘; hut how much sooner this dissolution is 
“liable to take place* I leave you to judge, wjien the very mens- 
“ tnium, or water itsidf, is charged wi>h one of the first principles 
“of putrefaction, an alkaline salt.” * 

In this district, according to Mr. Westland, tho first indigo 
facloiy was estahlisluid at lliipdiya in J70y, by Mr. JV)nd, who 'is 
(le.scribcd in the Government records rfis “f^ free mercliant .under 
“covenant with tht? Court of Director.s.” Next in 171)0, we have 
Mr. Tuft, who was allowed to establish indjgo works in Mahmud- 
slialii, — we give the name of the place conectly. Tho Jingagachha 
factory belonged originall}^ about the beginning of the present 
century, to Mr. Jennings, and the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Andorsofl, ^ 
built factories at Daulatpur, BaVandi and I^ilganj in 1801. 

It is as well fo state here that wc *011(1 from Mr. Sed^on-Karr’s 
t^eJeciions, Vol. II, p. 102, that the following appointments were 
announced in the Cdlcuita GuzeJte of June 1 8th 1793 : 

^‘Thc Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint 
“ Mr. David Vanderbaycien, Commissioner in Debar ; and Mr. 
“John Fleming, Inspector of Drugs and Indigo in tho room of 
1^1 r. Lyon Pragor”. 

The above extract sliow tliat the appointment of “ C(^mmis- 
sioner” was created during the past century, and tliat there was 
at the time an officer to look aft(U’ drug.s aiKp iiulig(j, which facts* 
are nowhere adverted to in the report under review, and must 
have, therefore, been unknown to the writer ^hereof. 

The immense progress of commerce within the last eighty years 
in the district may be judged from the fact prominently noticed by*’ 
Mr. Westland, that whilst in 1795 tho trading capital was estimated 
to he less than nine lakhs of Rupees, the promts alone from trade 
'vere, under the certificate tax of 1868, assessed at Rupees thirty- 


Mr. Sutou-Kiirr’d SdeQtions^ vol. I, 231. 
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two Idkhs 1 This is undoubterfiy clue to the peace and security con- 
ferred on the country by the bcneficient British rule, which certain 
vernacnlaF journals are pjeased to deride as oppressive and in- 
jurious to the interest of the natives : comment on such conduct 
is superfluous. 

Under the hea/l of ‘‘Public Communications/* we are supplied 
with informationr regarding “roads/* “ traffic," and the post. As 
to the first of them, we find it stated in the report, that the 
public road from Calcutta to Dhaka passed through Jessore, 
and this factj it is said, is noticed in a letter, dated 1701. The 
said road we find distinctly marked in the map of 17G0, (Vide 
Mr. Sandeman's Selections^ Vol. IV, ^ where it is shown as enter- 
ing the district at Jingag/ichbl, and passing through Chanclira, 
Dditala, and Mahmhd^r, and leaving it at a place called llazi- 
ganj, or Hadgigungc?/* on the banks of the Madhhrnati, which 
name we cannot find -in the Revenue Survey Map. Mr. Westlatid 
mentions two other older foads, one leading from Jessore, vki 
JhenidA to Kumarkhali, and next from the same place to Khulnri ; 
hut there is nothing stated of another road marked on the map 
of the last century, ju.st,quote(J, which braudiied from the main 
road near Bangrarn, dud ptoceeded by a civeuilous way to Mirza- 
ganj, and thence, with a slight detour to the east, direct to 
Mahmudpdr, whore it re«joined the trunk road. These roads were, 
we are told, “ little more than uncared-for tracts,** as the traffic was 
probably very inconsiderable, and this is pretty clearly proved by 
, the fact that the Collector estimated that there were less than one 
luindred carts throughout the district in 1794, and only half-a- 
dozen of them could be obtaiu’ed at the station of Jessore in 1810. 

According to Mr. Westland, “a regular postal line was kept up 
“ between Calcutta and Jessore ’* as early as 1790, as well as ono 
from Jessore to Kumarkhali vid Jhenida, and another to Jay- 
nagar vid Klishai'a. But the posts maintained in the above 
several places were evidently exclusively restricted to the convey- 
ance of official correspondence, and not open to the public ; for in 
Mr. Setou-K».rr*s Selections, Vol. II, p. 51, there appears a “table 
“ of rates of postage from Calcutta to different places,** dated 
September 29th, 179^1, and signed by C. Cockerell, Post Master 
General, where neither Jessore, nor any other place within the 
district, is speclGed. Baqirganj and Raimangal are, however, men- 
tioned therein. 

The first Civil Surgeon of Jessore appears to have been Dr. Hender- 
son, who was appointed, we learn, as far back as 1784, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Heuck^l. To him succeeded Dr. Anderson, referred 
to before as being engaged in the manufacture of “ the blue dye. 

In 1789, and again in 1802, we are told that the Collector 
submitted an estim'ale of the population of the district, amount- 
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to respectively, l,05G,109and 1,200,000. The extent of the 
district was of course then very different from what it is !io\v, and 
the estimates were altogether liaphc:*5ard ones. Froih the Me- 
morandum on the census of British India of 1871-72,” as officially 
presented to Parliament,* we find Jessore, exclusive the Sundar- 
ban, is stated to have an area of »‘f,Gr)8 S(|uare miles, 4^24*7 villages, 
oK),G60 inhabited houses, and 2,075,021 inhabitants. The differ- 
ences between the two former estimates and the result of the last 
attempt — for it cannot, in good sooth, be pronounced to be any 
tliijig else — at numbering tlie people, arc veVy striking indeed. 

A regular traffic in slaves appears to have been carried on in 
this district ; and Mr. Westland states that, during the last century, 
one C.Tsar is referred to in •the Magistrate's letter of the 
Mth March 1785, ar, belonging to Mr. Osborne of the Salt 
Department. AVc may add that,*slo.vcs were openly sold in Cal- 
cutta about this time. There were numerous advertisements on 
the subject, ami here is one of 1770 , quoted by us in our 
“ Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta," published dur- 
ing tlie past year, pa^ge 71: 

“To be sold. — Two Phench liornmclJ, who dress hair and 
‘‘shave, aud wait,;xt table.” * 

In the llev. J. Long's ScIectionSy Vol. I, p. 883, we find that 
Captain iloss, who was murdered at Kc'nna in the Sumlarbau, in 
]7(il, bad two slaves with him at the time, named Phillis and 
JVicola ; they were cruelly treated l)y tbo murderers, wiio were tJio 
Clews of the several boats, au^l effected their escape by swimming* 
ashore. ^ 

The writer* of the report mentions that private individuals 
W(?re in the habit of confining people during the last century, and 
it is referred to as a “ custom” in 1792. In Tytler's “ Considerations 
on the state of India,” a work published in London, 181G, the 
following entry occurs 

“C. P., Jessore. An ordm* to all Indigo Planters to prevent 
their imprisoning any one.” 

An account of the Sydpiir Trust Plstato, from 1814 to 1823 
occupies a short separate chapter. The Qovermnciit, it appears, 
took possession of it in 181 G, owing to the two Trustees wlio had 
then charge of it quarrelliug among themselves. 'J'liis estate was 
hecpieathed in 1814 by its owner, Haji MuhAminad Mohsiii, mainly 
for the benefit of tlie Imambdm at Hugh, but the proceeds 
thereof the Govcrnieut have divided between that and the Hugli 
College, the latter getting two-ninths of the net annual value of 
the endowment, which is Ks. 70,000. Tliis was certainly not 
the intention of the donor, and it was decidedly unfair towards the 

* {Supplement to tho (Statistical iicpurtciV’V^ol. I., p. 13. 

* Z 
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Miihamma(]aiT comiT^iinity ; biffc this has since been altered, and 
the niougy rostrictcMl to Muhammadan uses. 

The 0|iL;in of Cholera” forms the startling title of another 
and last cliapter under Pfirt 111 of the Report. Mr. Westland 
has heio fallen into the popular error of supposing that cholera 
originated ifi Jessore in 1817, vide our “ Note on the History of 
“ Cholerji in* India,"’ which appeared in the Calcutta Review (){ 
Apiil, 1<'7.‘1.* We may add that Dr. John Maepherson's adinir- 
al)l(MVoi'< <'11 the ‘‘ Annals of C'holera/’ published in London in 
1872, c( a tains ahundymt ovhience to satisfactorily prove that, the 
disease was pfevalent in this country long prior to the advent of 
the Rritish in India. Uei*'irding the epidemic originating in Jes- 
soro in 1817, Dr. Maepherson thus wiites: — 

“The great ojiidemic of« 1817 is usually described as having con> 
menced at Jessore ; but, in that year there* was ,a fatal case of 
“cholera in Kort Wijjiam in the month of March, which at- 
‘M.i'acted no attention. In Hay and June the di.sease was ragin^^ 
“ in Rishnaghur and Myuu'iising. In July it was 

“ at Sovoi gunge in the Dacca distiicl, and as liigh up the river a.s 
“the large city of Patna, ^and it did not road* J(',ssoro till August, 
“ and iy)l till after the middl^i of that montlj. It broke out at 
“ Calcutta on much the same date, or a few day,^ earlier. In both 
“ places it causo<l great coiistei nation, but the greatest in Jes- 
“ sore.’^ 

'The foregoing ((notation conclusively shows that, there is no 
/oiuidation for tlie supposition that Jes.sm’o is the hirtli-place of 
cholera, sporadic or epidemic, and* therefore that evil reputation 
ought 110 h uger to he attached to it. Tlicre was, however, in ’817 ti 
virulent out-break of cholera in Je.ssorc, and owing to the panic it 
caused, the courts had to be closed for a short time. The following 
interesting account of it, we take from Dr. Norman Chevors’ “Man- 
ual of Medical Jurisprudence,” Calcutta, lp7(), page 415. 

“ Dr. Robert Tyilei has left on record a vivid picture of the 
“ moral shock which, the first out-lb oak of the great cholera epi- 
“ dem c of JS17 produced upon the people of Jessore. The (iiscarso 
“ coinnienceu Us lavages in August, and it was at once discovered 
‘•'that the August of tiiis year liad /fee Saturdays. The number 
“ five hcirvj; tin; express pioperty of the destructve Siva, a mystical 
“ combination was at once detected, the infallible baneful influence 
“of which h W'luhl have lieen sacrilege to ((ucstioii. On the 
‘‘ nicht of the 20th, a strange cmnmot ion spread throughout the 
“ vina<»-cs adjacent to the station. A number of Jadoos {Jadoo^ 
“ vjallalisi ?j or magiciaps, were reported to liavo (piitlcd Mcrully with 

111 the Jhfdrus Courier of the 7th and which is stated to be “ Choleru 
NcvL-Mi];er I7a7, lucntiun i- made of Morbus” Vide IMr. Sotou-Karr ' 
a ' <i’s"rder'’ whicli reached Vclloie, JScleciionSf vol. 1, p. 214. 
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^fabuman bead in their possession, wliicli they wore, to l)e ^directed 
j)y supernatural signs, to leave in a certain, and to tliem^unknovvn, 
^‘village. The people on all sales vvcre*ready, by force, to arrest 
“ the progress of these nocturnal visitors ; for tlie prophesy foretold 
‘‘ that wherever the head fell, the destroying ang('l, t('riniiiating 
her saiiginary course, would rest ; and th<i ^feinou, of death, 
‘Hlius satisfied, would refrain from furtlicr diwastation in this 
‘‘part of the country. Dr. Tytler .says that on the night, 

“ while walking along the road, endeavo^jring to allay tlie 
“agitation and to quiet the appreheusions of tho'poD^de, tiie 
“Judge and he perci'ivcd a. faint light is.suing from a thick ch.inqj 
of bamhoo.s. Attracted to the smot, tliey found a her, whicti 
“was illuminated, and contained Uk; images of jive llind(H) gods, 
one of which \yas Sce’tillali, ilm celehtateibainl forinidalilo Oolah 
“ Deohee (Our Ijadf of the Flult), *Avatar,of Kali, who, it is 
“ hclieved is one day to appear riding upon a hors(‘, for the 
“ purpose of slaughtering mankind, and of setting tin' world on 
“tire. Til front of tlie idols, a female child, about nine yc'ars of 
“ago, lay upon the ground. She was evidently stjipelicd with 
“intoxicating drugs,, and in this^ manner prepared to vt'tnru 
“ responses to sucl? questions, as those initiated into the mysteries, 
“should think ‘ proper to propose.' By tj\e light of our present 
“knowledge, we may apprehend that tlie poor little creature 
“ lay, thus prepariMl, rather as the victim, than the orach^. " 

111 Dr. D. lb Smith’s pamphlet on cholera, it is mentioned tliflt 
thcie were no loss than tell thousand deaths within two months 
in Jessore at ^that time. Mr. Wed land .says (hat Dr. 'J’ytler at 
first 'attribiitcil the disease to “a vitiated state of bile,”* and tben 
to the new autumn rice being “devoured with avidity by natives 
of all descriptions. ” The patients wtTC treated with doses of 
calomel and opium, amUhis tnod»M)f treatmmit was pronounced 
he*“ always successful when given at a sufhcitnjtly early stage 
of the disonso,” but no tigure.s have been pvi'servcd to enable us to 
form au independent opinion in the matte r.'f' 

We have now finished our review of the third part of the Re- 
port. We find that our article lias extended to a greater lengtlt 
than wc had anticipated at starting. We lAsorve the remaining 
portions of Mr. Westland’s interesting book for future con- 

^ ^'luM was siinjily giving the discovered iukI aniioiiiiccd by l-)r. 
aigiiification of the dedgnatioii of the Charle.s Paliuor, formerly Civil Sur- 
Jisease, cholera, wliicli is derived geou of .Tessore, vide, his reyiort ou 
bom two Greek words, “ CI 10 I 6 ,” and the Calcutta Ep.zootic.s to the Go- 
“liiea, ” meaning “ the flow’ '' or vernment. <Tf India, 1801, which has 
rather, “ over-flow of bile.” been re-piiblislied t»i extoiso in Jour. 

't' It is worthy of notice that the first Afjri. ciud Jloit. *Soc., !>,, vol. xiVi 

out-break of cattle di.sease rec(»gnized Appendix, pp, *41-07, 
linderpeBt in this country, was » 
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sidcration ; but before concluding our present article, we have io 
notice a s\ibject referred to by us in the previous number of the 
Ucvieio. Regarding Mirzaiiagar, we stated that, the ruins there 
were older than Mr. Westland represented them to be, viz., A. D. 
1700, and showed, according to Stewart, that Mir Ali was Fanjdar- 
of Jessore as. far Utck as at least A. D. IGOG. We have now dis- 
covered from Mr. felochmann’s most excellent translation of Ahnl 
Fazl's Ain-i-Ahhari, Vol. I, p. 315, that Mirza llasan-bCafawis' 
son, Mirza Cafshikan, who was Fanjdar of Jessore, retired and 
died in 1073* A. H,, = 1G62 A. D. This fact proves the place 
to have been established dviriiig the middle of the seventeen tli 
century ; and it is further interesting, as wc may reasonably infer 
from it, wc think, that ils name was derived from this Faujdar, 
to wit Alirza Cafshikan^ 

. • H. James Rainey. 

(To be continued). 
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II. The Absorption of the Central Asia 
Kuanates. 

1. — Ilatciliaumi : — “T/te Russian Empire!^* , 

2. — Ij Empire des Tmrs: — Revue desj)(mx Mondes, 187<). 
o. — DieNomadcn. Ry Profcs.sor Qregoneff : St. Pctcrsshiirg. 

4. — Schuyler s Tui'kiskin 1876. 

5. — Temntirfs Rtissia and Encilund in Central Asia” 1876. 
ij.—Rawlinson* s ‘‘ England and Rmsia in the East. 1875, 

T he subject of the relations of the Russian Empire to tho 
Eastern and lycstorn world is so enormous and complicated, 
that it is necessary to devote th« at(o»1tion to some particular 
portion ; and it appears to us that the French practice of pi\blis]i- 
ing “ studies on particular subjects is not an inconvenient one, 
and worthy of adoption. No part of the policy of the Russian 
authorities is more interesting than that which relates to tho 
emancipation of the serfs, which occupied the first ten years 
the reign of Alexander II, anil the startling annexation of tho > 
whole of the Khanate of Kokand, and portions of tho Khanates 
of Khiva and’ Bokhara, which has rendered remarkable the last 
ten years of that reign. After careful consideration of the con- 
sequences both to Russia and other States, we do not hesitate ia 
pronouncing our opinion that both these measures have contri- 
buted largely to tho benefit of mankind in the highest sense, and 
will compel the impartial historian to write, that Alexander II, 
has deserved the meed of praise from his contemporaries. It ia 
only within the last few months that full and trustworthy material 
has been at the disposal of tho public on, either of these twej 
subjects : how many of our readers have been able to inform 
themselves of the effects of the serf emancipation, and tho 
precise position of Russia in Central Asia? * 

In a series of most able articles in the Revue des Deux Moudes 
an able writer has discussed, in a searching and vivisecting way, 
such as a Frenchman only can achieve, the social state of Russia, 
aud the results of the reform of Alexander M. That the facts are 
ia the main correct, is evident from the circumstance, that the 
articles were recommended to our notice by a^ Russian noble at 
St. Petersburg, Many preconceptions and prejudices are swept 
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away, wl^n we read that in Russia, in the eye of the law, in the 
year 1870,#, all classes are emial : though the name is still presojv- 
ed of noble, priest, peasant, and townsman ; yet, by the process 
of levelliug-up and levelling-down, all practical diifcrcnces have 
died out. P'rovincial councils have been established by Alex- 
ander IL, in which all classes meet and deliberate : but still each 
class sends class-representatives, and as yet the Russian has not 
reached the crowning goal of representation of the whole eomnm- 
nity, as in England au/l the Unite<l States. The Russian Empc'ior 
has only dared to advance half-way, and waits till a further social 
fusion has been made. It h an interesting problem to watch, and 
wbou the times comes as it mjist soon come, when the Russia n 
nation will demand a constitution, the question then will ho, 
whether the represent adon is to be of classes, qr of the whole 
nation. The Russian people ate preparing 'to shed blood and 
treasure to secure a constit^ition to the Southern Slavs, and will 
scarcedy take less themselves, now that they know their own 
stren<»th, and universal conscription has accustomed the wliol(3 
nation to arnrs. , ^ ♦ 

lu Great Russia in the old times, as in all Aryan nations, wc find 
traces of the existence of four classes or castes'. T., the Soldier or 
Noble ; IL, the Priest ; I H., the Merchant or Townsman ; IV., the 
Agriculturist ; the two former formed the upper, the two latter the 
lower stratum of society. In Russia, as time wi*nt on, there was 
,a turther sub-division. The nobles wore divided into bcreditiny 
land-owners, and life office- liolders. ' The priesthood was sharply 
divided into Monastic onhus «and secular clergy. The merchant 
class soon established a difference betwixt the great merchant and 
the petty shopkeeper. Among tlie agriculturists the peasants on 
Cl own lands found themselves occupying a separate position frmn 
those under private laud-owners. A fifth, order sprang into exist- 
ence from the working of the old Jaw of military consciiplion, 
under which the soldier never returned to the position of a serf. 

Outside Great Russia and kiudred Little Russia were the great 
Republican military colonics, where there was place neither for 
serf nor noble, but their separate autonomy and independence 
has gradually been reduced. Scattered over the nation there 
exists a class of small freeholders, an intermediate betwixt serf and 
noble, of uncertain origin, corresponding to the low-whites of the 
United States of America, and the holder of perpetual assignments 
of laud-revenue and limited landowners in India. It is calcu- 
lated, that this class, .counted two or three millions, and they will 
form the nucleus of the new class of small landholders, the rural 
middle class, which is now coming into existence. 

Outside, again, the great Slavonic race, but within the Einpuc 
of All tliC liusbii'.s, uiu tile buuject and conquered races, u> 
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Europe (for Asia is not wifliin ^tlie scope of oifr present re- 
riiarlcH), tlio Samoyede, the Finlander, tlic Calmuck, th<i Tartar, 
Bashkir and other Muhammadans, who have preservee^ their own 
social vsystern and g^rades. In anotlicr catei^ory come the coiKpiered 
Provinces of Bessarabia, Poland, the Baltic Provinces, the scattered 
but privileged German colonies, and the Jews. * 

Let us consider more clos(}ly the component parts of Great 
Russia. There are fifty-five millions of the peasant class, and 
only five or six millions of nobles, priests, and townsmen. 
Moreover, in the small so-called towns the residents have not 
adopted urban liabits ; they know nothing of the closely-packed 
teiuunerits of wall-towns: in fact, thest) towns arc only the large 
villages so familiar in India. The, town population is estimated at 
only one-ninth of the whole population : iti England it is one-third. 
Tims it appears I hat Russia is still an empirt? of pc'asants. Russia 
and the United States present *a Strong sontrast, being at the 
extreme poles of civilisation. We '•may achl, that this is the 
fi'aturo and misfortune of all Slavonic people, the consequenco 
and cause of their inferioiity : they have no accumulated capital, 
no store of movable *lvoalth, no crecht to bo the basis of commer- 
cial enterprise. Much of the local mauui’acture is done, »as in 
India, in the villages ; and the manufacturing classes are not 
congrogat('d iii towns. “ • 

Russia never felt the generous impulse of the Crusades, never 
underwent the saintary discipline of the feudal system. The 
so\er(‘ign never hud the inducement to give privileges to walled 
towns, as a counterpoise to the gVeat nobles : nor had the citizens 
any reason fo\ congregating in towns no protect themselves 
fioni Icudal oppression. Scarcely a municipality can bo said to 
have existed up to the time of Peter the Great. 

Merchants weicof old foi bidden to puichase land, or even to lend 
to or noble, an admirable device for starving agriculture. Now 
that the serf is free, the purchase of land is free i?lso ; the nobles 
and (he State are no longer llu', sole owners of the soil, and capital 
will flow into the land. Under the old system, the distinction 
hetwixt the noble and serf, though belonging to the same nation, 
pt’ofessing the same religion, and speaking*^the same language* 
Was rather that of two distinct nations than of two classes ol the 
nation. 

The nobles were not of the typQ known as such in Tmitonic or 
Romanic kingdoms. Successive .sovereigns ol the old Rurik and 
new Romanoff dynasty liad studied to debase them, and had 
succeeded. Their iiumhcr is inordinate, calc^ilated at six hundred 
Ihousand hereditary, and three hundred thousand life-tenures. In 
5)Uch an army there must needs ho great variety. Some of the 
princes, about forty, are of the old Royal blood oi'lbe Rurik dynasty 
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Prince portschakoflf, the Chancellor, has in his veins the old 
Vaiangiaii hlood of Knrik, wliich his sovereij^n has not. Otlior 
princely lamilies are of the old Jagellon dynasty of Lithuania 
aial Poland : others are Tartars, Circassians, or Georgians. All 
these are of* as old and good a stock as any in Europe. Every 
ooMutry in, Eurdpe, Greece, Poland, Sweden, Germany, France, 
and even England, has representatives in the Russian nobility. 
'J'he division of property among males to the exclusion of females 
has tended to reduce? the wealth of individuals ; and the consti- 
tution of tin*, official hierarchy has destroyed their indepcndenco. 
There is no materiahfor a Uouse of Peers in the Russian nobility. 

The Chin” or official hierarchy is one of the most womlerful 
devices for maintaining a system of personal Government in the 
sovereign. It has a*- semi-Chinese appearance, though of pun ly 
indigenous growth, having pas#yed through svjveral })hases under 
the late and pre.sent dynasty, until in the reign of Peter the 
Great it assumed its present developniont of fomtoeu gradt.s. 
The use of European names such as Privy Councillor, &c., is 
nterely a bliud, and means nothing hnt a grade. Prince Gorls- 
chakoff, and Prince Paryatinkky, the conqueror of Schamyl, arc 
tlie only representatives of the first grade', and both happen to he 
lineal d('sceudants of the Riaik dynasty ; hnt that is a mere acci- 
dent : they might have been Swedes of FinlaT)d, Germans of the 
Baltic Provinces, Tartars of the Volga, or adventurous Frenchmen 
^ eft- Englishmen. 

* The ‘^Chin” has privileges, or rather had, for all were nobles. 
By a law of Peter the Great ajiy noble family, tliat for two genera- 
tions failed to he represented by members in tlie “’(.'bin,” forfeit- 
ed tbeir bereditary nobility ; thus all were compelle<l to enter Iho 
ranks, fur a longer or shorter time. It was ingeniously arranged 
that every class of the community, including merchants, priests, 
and opera-singers, should be accommodated with a grade, which 
of course had a military denomination. Thus a rich merelinnt 
and a contre-tenor, could be ticketed as a Colonel ; and the suc- 
cessful compiler of a dictionary would be, and is actually uow, 
» rewarded with the rank of a Major-General disguised by the 
name of Councillor of State, which is about the third or 
fourth grade. Thus the whole community of those above the 
rank of peasant are graded, and rank is asserted in private life. 
Ridiculous stories are curreut of the sledge of a JVIaJor-Generol 
meeting another sledge in a narrow defile of the Caucasus, and witii- 
out a moments pause, pitching the opposing vehicle into a snow- 
drift; when suddenly out of the overturned vehicle uprose ij 
Lieutenant-General, who quietly repaid the compliment, aud 
continued his journey. 

All such banefwl classifications of society are ruinous to the m- 
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dependence of a nation. Young men hunt after small po>sts in the 
pul)lic seivice in>stead of following liberal professions. Moicovcr, the 
cliicf privileges of this artificial nobilit.}4iro gone under the levelling- 
up and levelling-down processes. Immunity from pcusonal chastise- 
ment is now the privih'ge of every Russian, except asitlie result of 
a legal prosecution. Conscription in rhe army now/'Xtended'to 
all classes without any exception. The right to purchase land is 
gmntod to all, and the germs of sidf-government iniphinted in 
each ])rovinco are fatal to a ceutralizod linreaucracy at too capital. 
]\I()reov(*r, the voices of those not included in an\* “ Chin,” tho 
enfranchised serfs, the millions of peasants, fire hc'ginniPg to bo 
lieard. 

In one of the palaces of the Tsar is .u statue of Alexander 11. 
as the liberatoi of the s^rfs. Koimd him art) clustered figures of 
ineu and wommi in I'he picturesque g-armeuta of llte country, vvith 
liands of gratitude uplifted to him : ^Jihat may he the inscription 
ill Uussi;iii wo know uot, but in English would bo inscribed the 
grand words: — 

“ Peace has liertvictorics no l^ss renowned than'* War,” 

We proci'od now, .under the guidance of the same talented writer 
in the Revue des Deux Moiules, to examine^ the question of the serf. 
It is a singular coincidence that slavery in Ameiica and seifago 
in Europe ])orisliod at the same period. It is wonderful that 
cither iustitution lasted so long, and it is (ho glory of Russia tliJPt 
lliis grinit reform was accom|Jished without the shedding of a 
drop of blood. Had it heen delayed piuoli longer, it would have 
hoeii nsseited by the people, instea«l of being graciously graiit'cd 
by the sovereign, and conceded, though unwillingly, by the 
nobles. 

The term by which the millions of serfs were and are known, 
would seem to be one of insult, but tliat it is conscci;,ated by usage ; 
it is “ Mujik” or “Little Man,’* the word being a diminutive form 
cl the ordinary rendering of man. Ho is known by another name 
also, which is interesting as beiug historical, (hat of “ Khrestian,” 
k)r in the time of the Tartar domination, rural population 
I'cpn seuted Cliristiauity. The Slavonic peasants of Russia are by 
i'U’ the most numerous race in Europe, occujiying in a compact 
block the largest area in tlie world. Tiie emancipation of this 
community has been an operation of first-rare importance, 
the mode of execution has been witbont historic parallel, 
ic all other nations it lias been accomplished gradually. Alore- 
it has been the fiist of a series of reforms in the national 
j'^c, the effects of which will only he felt in the next century : it 
bas not yet produced its fruit, as ilie serf scarcely. yet is conscious 
his gigantic, and now unshackled, strongtlu and until the 

B 2 
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first year of next century, the entire charges incurred will not 
have n paid off. 

It millet be rememberai that the peasants of the Crown were 
already partially free ; the peasants belonging to private ii^ 
dividuals had to pay for their land. The population may be 
roughly divided’ Jius : — 

Twenty-two millions Serfs of private persons ; 

Twenty-two millions Seifs of the Crown ; 

Two millions belonging to the Appanages of the Imperial 
Family.^ 

Moreover, the number of serfs was gradually year by year dim- 
inishing under the operation of private enfranchisement, and tlio 
effect of military service ; but it would have recpiired a long lapse 
of time before it could ha,ve^,died out in this way. One of the 
great results of the Crimean war was the conviction that the 
salvation of the State depended upon immediate action. 

It was by no means an ancient institution of Russia; it did not 
oome into existence there until afUT the system bad died out, 
or being extinguisheti' in blwod, in Western Europe. In ancient 
days the Russian peasant was free, and had’ a .fight, once a year, 
to migrate from the land of one lord to that of another, as the 
farm servant of modern Europe, or the tenant-at-will of British 
India. About the year 1593 A. D., in the evil period after the 
•sleath of Ivan the Terrible, and before the establishment of the 
House of Romanoff, Baiis Godupnoi, in the name of his hrother- 
in-ltiw, Tsar Alexis, issued ai\ order forbidding the annual change 
of lords by the serfs, and this order was 00*1 one of deep 
State policy, but of ordinary police. The object was to attach him 
to the soil, to prevent laud going out of cultivation by a careless 
distribution of the scant slock of cultivators ; for the Slav had a 
taste for wandering, and the motive fol checking this tendency 
was purely economic, and in harmony with the general theoiy 
Government of those days. The Cossack republics on the frontier 
offered a tempting asylum to unsettled spirits, and to run away 
, serfs. Upon this ..slender basis the law worked out certain 
consequences, and the serf gradually became the property of the 
lord. The Romanoff ilynasty confirmed the policy of Baris. Peter 
the Great bnimd the chain tighter by regulating the system. 
Registers were first made in J720 A. D., and renewed every ten 
years. He armed the proprietor with Police powers, and serfage 
became an essential feature of the Russian administration. I^ 
a circle radiating frdm Moscow as a centre, the weight pressei 
witli graduated heaviness ; Siberia and tbe Cossack country were 
always fiee. In JVhite Russia, Lithuania and Poland, iiulepen 
dent and hostilp kingdoms the same or a similar system ha 
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come into existence. It seemed an irony of fate that the great 
Slavonic race alone should be suljected to this yoke, while the 
conquered provinces of Sweden, Finland, and liouuiauia and the 
Tartars were and always had been free. 

As may be imagined, the system worked diffierentlynn diffierent 
places, and tliere were a variety of local ci^toms,: but two 
principles underlaid them all : — 

The serf must either render forced labour, or pay Ohrolc by way 
of compensation for tliis labour. A serf, wishing to be employed 
in a manufactory, agreed to pay a sum, and received leave to 
leave the soil for a term of years. Th« amount thus paid varied 
according to ciicumstances, and ranged from twenty-five to 
thirty Roubles per annum, abouf maximum. It is slated, 
but it seems incredible, tliat there were* meichants with the 
reputation of being millionaires, \fho» were .«jtill serfs. The serfs 
of the Cl own all paid Obrak, which aypeared in the form of a land- 
assessment fixed on the community, they hec.iine rich and comfort- 
al)le, and have supfdu'd a type for the details of the great reform. 

The system had tlt^ merit of being Patiiarchal, ai^d the suihe 
merit is asserted in fayour of the Jftiycricau Praedial Slavery, and 
the savagery of "the Momad hoides of Central Asia. Tlie 
etfecta were injurious to both parties., The male and female 
serfs were at the mercy of their master. None hut nobles 
could bold laud ; and when laud wa.s sold, the serfs passed with 
them, or the land was sold alone, and the serfs remained sitll ^ 
the property of a landless Iced, showing how entirely different 
was the result of the measure from what was originally intended, 
llastd upon d cruel injustice against the rights of man, it cduld 
not hut be bitterly resented, though submitted to; and the wonder 
is that it was submitted to by a great nation so long. 

Alexander 1. began by freeing the serfs of the Paltic States. His 
brother Nicolas did all he could to soften the evil, and he dreamt 
of abolition, and it is asserted 'that in his last days he charged Ids 
son to delay the measure no longer. Literature and public opinion 
even in Russia had long led the way. Tourganeff and the great 
novel writers, like Mrs. Beecher Stowe in* America, were the* 
prophets of the great measure. Both the i/atiouai and foreign 
elements, which ordinarily divide Russia, were united here, in 
some respects the movement resembled that of tho first French 
Revolution. In former days all impulse had come from above. 
Peter tho Great, and Catharine JL, had striven to move the inert 
mass, and sometimes in vain; hero it came from btdovv, and was 
the first wave of real Slavonic feeling beating again.st the steps of 
the throne. It is by bearing in mind the origin of these movements 
that we can measure the wondrous change iliat sepaiates the 
Russia of Peter the Fu-st from the Ruissiuu people of Alexander 
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tlie Second. Not only do the people know tbnt they are tlio 
movers, but they know why the mojisnre has been hurried on ; 
and an old serf remarked tliat Russia was iud(‘hted to Napoleon 
tlie Third for the abolition of serfage, as, but for the Crimean 
war, it might still have been doforred for a century. 

*lt is interesting to follow out the way in which the operation 
was ])crfbrmcd. An assembly of representatives of the nobles 
and commons ^vould have done nothing. The Honse of Nobles 
would have moved tb^ previous qin stion, and the House of Coiri- 
mons would^ liavo assorted the right, and refused any terms of 
compensation. The* Empuror convoked riovincifd assemblies of 
the nobles and laid the measure before them, as one wliich 
must bo carried into eftbet. A 'itoyal Commission was appoinbd 
to get it into- sbap(t, and th(*ir recommendation was much moro 
lib(‘ral than the nobles could* IxSir. Court iiVtiigne was used to 
soften the details. Precodmts in other count nos were appealed 
to. Rotli Austria and Pinssia bad gone tlironob the same social 
ciisis, but ill Russia it was pioposed to give the sejf better terms 
than the analagous class liad obtained in ^boso countries. Not 
oulyvfcrc they to be* dcclare^l free, and gr()up(Ml in communities, 
but eacii rnabi would have a certain amount of land siiHicient to 
support his family. 'ri\e • Conservative party suggested that the 
grant of freedom would bo sntlicient, but what would tln n have 
become of the enfranchised millions? They would have become,, 
would for centniies remain “ proletaiivs, nu'n with no properly 
whatever,” a class the most <laiigerons to the existence of society, 
the Red Spectio which periodically frightens Krance and Conn- 
nental Europe out of ail propriety and self-control, 

An Agrarian law was conse(piently passed, and an expropriatioa 
took place, or what the Irish landlords would call a “spoliation,' 
for the benofitof the public. The measure was assaib'd by liiiol 
terms, and calk'd revolution ; but at the root of the matter lay tbc 
question, to whom did tiie soil really belong, the absentee noble-, 
or the resident cultivator? Tliis knotty point Ims b(5en argnid 
in many languages and many countries, by men blinded by scll- 
« interest, and m^N' liWe with greater oblitpiity of vision than m 
lielaud and Ci it ssb' lndia. Jt is in vain to tell the rCvsident culti- 

vai )!• tbit tlie acres which bcandbiaanccsiorsbaveimmemori- 

ally tilled, and ill ' but wln're ho and his fathers were born, are 
not bis vciy own, though be is ready to pay what is due on tlicm. 
Land-owners must be made to understand tliat the resident cii ti- 
vator has paiallol apd co-existent rights, which can only be over- 
ridden at the lisk of a lebellion. Wlien the rights of the bum 
owner are so attenuated that the State baste be called in ^ 
enforce thorn, the 'State has a right to leflcct whether it is 
to. risk the stabiliity of the social system to enforce them. 
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It was fortunate for Russia tlint at this rpa’ly awful crisis of its 
history there was an iinparlial al)SoIute soveiei^u, assisied by 
wise councillors, approacliin<x as nea!? to the iniai^inory oorthly 
providence as human affairs will porinit. A compromise was 
effected. To every connnunity of serfs was assii^n^d a [)ortioii 
of land, for which they mU't ])ay the disposse^^ied propiiotor'' a 
n'laximuin and a minimum standanl were lixe<l. The enlVanchised 
community had the option to pnrcliase the mnximum, hut was 
compelled to ])urchasc the minimum, to leave a good title to tho 
proprietor for tlic remainder. The payment was 'to be m:nle ;ifc 
once to the proprietor; and, when ie(yjired, ‘the State cobtiihuted 
to tho payment on condition of being rcimltuisod by carefully 
graduated instalments of principal and in,t-ere.st. 

Such a compromise ‘satisfied neither pasty. The noble sulkily 
submitted, fearing worse things f ll’.e serf couhl not, or woiihl not 
imdei stand why ho was to he deprived of what ho called his land. 

am yours,'’ ho W'onld say to the lord, “but tlio laml is mine.’' 
Jn fact, the class had been successfully k(‘pt in child-hke ignorance, 
and wore at the merqy of village democrats, Ix'lieving that every- 
thing was possible to the 'JW and ilod.* , Conseijuently a, feeling 
of disappointment followed the pnhlicntion of tho details of iho 
measure, and tho mnch-d(‘sired emancipation lost half its cliaims 
wdieu unaccompanied by possession of (fU tho village lands 
vuthout payment. So strangely inoijuitablc are the minds of men, 
blinded by ignorance and sidf- interest. 

The terms of this groat . land settlement were that tho 
peasant (no longer sort) should j-emain in possession of his 
house and inclosure, and a portion of the land ciiltivateif by 
liimself, as Jm own, on paymciil of a sum of money. Those 
who had previously abandoned agiicnlture and paid Obrol', were 
under no such condition. They were at liberty to take service 
on* wages, and swelled the dangeions ranks of tho proletariat 
cliiss : the mimher of serfs tlius omancipaled amounted to one 
and a half million. The remaining agricnllnral classes may thus 
be disposed of, as they stood approximately on the iirst day ol 187(b 

Two millions still occupy the position cf temporary serfs, noi 
having paid for their land, from some cause br olhor : no change 
is effected in their position yet, 

Five and a quarter iniilious have paid for their land and me 
f>'ee : and of these upwards of four millions have been aided 
by the State to make tlnur payments. 

Two millions in the Western Provinces and Poimid were snm- 
niarily cufrauchised, as one of tho consequences ot the rebellioa 
in lS(j3. 

The operation has proceeded at different iiates^ of speed, and 
in some provinces very kujguidly. In tli^ Trans-Caucasiaa 
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Provinces tlie work lias been completed : probably the evil was 
never excessive in those iion-Slavouic regions. Either party 
can compel the other p^irty to complete tlie transaction : 
if the terms cannot be arranged amicably it has to be reft r- 
red to speckil courts j the amount of willingness or un-wil- 
lingness of .either .party depends on their idea of the relative 
advantage or disadvantage to themselves. As would he expected 
in didereut localities a genaral measure must assume a different 
aspect in practice. Some seif communities stand aloof, thinking 
that the land .nust fall into their hands some day, but the law 
compels them, when called .upon by the proprietor, to take their 
minimum ; and some day they may repent, when it is too late, of 
not liaving availed thems^ilves of the full advantage offered. This 
was the option of purchasing as much land as would sustain the 
family, and this amount had to bt adjusted according to the relative 
fertility of each province. 'J,\) any one acquainted with the man- 
agement of laud it will at once suggest itself, that this opera- 
tion over so vast an aiea was indeed a colos.sal one, as there were 
extreme varieties in the value of land auij, the local customs in 
different provinces. » 

The thirty-four provinces were divided for this purpose into 
three parallel zones according to the nature of soil and density 
of jiopulaiion : — 

The Northern Zone with tlie poorest land. 

The Central Zone with rich black soil and fertility. 

The Steppe Zone with a tout population. 

Each zone was subdivided into regions, twenty-nine in all, and 
a maximum and minimum standard of laud avssigued for each. 
The average assignment to each male on the three zones was three 
or four of the local acres, but in the northern it rose to seven ; 
in the Steppe it, mounted still higher to ten, and in the Central 
it drooped to two or even less. As stated above, payment could 
only be made gradually, and it will take a long period. The State 
raised a special loan, and settled with the land-owner at once by 
a tender of so much of this loan. The interest being at six per 
cent., half a century will have elapsed before the last payment is 
made, and not till then is the property absolute. On the other 
baud, the nobles have been seriously affected in their income by 
the transaction ; tiieir manner of living is altered ; their large 
establishments reduced : the payments made in inconvertable 
loan paper has added to their embarrassments, and the wonder is 
that the State has* weathered the great financial difficulty, and 
nothing but twenty years of profound peace would have enabled 
it to do so. Seyen hundred millions of Roubles, whicb equals 
about oue hundreji million Sterling, has been lent by the State to 
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the peasant proprietors, and more will he required to bring the 
transaction to an end, hut the money is well spent, Tf it heals 
tliis deep and open sore between tho^ two constituent* branches of 
Russian society. 

For there is no middle class — the noble and the peasant proprie- 
tors are now, if not hostile, at least with opposii.g intej*ests, anti» not 
united by any bond of sympathy. Both sides, f()r the present time 
at least, think that they have been deceived and injured. No doubt 
in the details of such a complicated transaction there has been 
room for unbounded rascality on the part of the corrupt servants 
of the State, who have made fortunes at the expen.^e of both 
parties. The noble feels sore at the loss of position ; he is no 
longer bowed down to and coutted ; hp no longer has his own 
way in the neigh boir.hood, unless from /orce of character, and 
public estimation, it is yielded to hini* The peasant proprietor,, 
on the other hand, feels the loss of t];ie moral and material support 
of his lord ; he has to provide for bad seasons, and think of old 
age and a rainy day ; he has by no means individual power yet, 
for he is only one of a community on whom all thp old respon- 
sibility and charges of the hind-J^vner V© new placed, ^ It is a 
pleasing fact that it is not in his nature to hear malice, and the 
old habit still clings to him of looking to the noble for friendly 
assistance, and addressing him in terms of respect. But it must be 
remembered that this generation was all horn in serfdom, and 
cannot throw off at once the habits of its youth ; a new genei’£«^oa 
will rise up, ignorant of the .ways of seifs, and then will cornd 
the struggle. We leave this subjpet with the impression that it 
is owe of the greatest events in history, and that the quietness 
and success with which it has been accomplished, is a greater 
triumph than any conquered province or blood-hought victory. 

Great as the revolution has been externally, no internal change 
ha's as yet been made in the village community. I^nd has been im- 
memorially possessed in comTrlon, and as the Commune collectively 
is liable for the State tax, and the instalments of the redemption- 
debt, the reins have been drawn tighter by the operation. The 
Mnjik has only exchanged his dependence upon his lord for dei^ 
pendence on the Commune, of which he is scornfully, by the anta- 
gonists of the measure, called the serf. Unquestionably Com- 
tnune property is the oldest form of property : it is the economic 
stage next in order to the nomadic or pastoral stage ; gradually 
individuals after long occupation began to assert their right to 
Separate possessions. We must not in the face of history, and our 
contemporary knowledge of India, consider fliis community of pro- 
perty to be a speciality to the Slavonic races It is but a dihns 
of a past world, and indicates that these race^i have remained in 
S'U earlier and lower stage of civilization than, their neighbours. 
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'J acitus remarks centuries ago : “ Arva per annos mniani, et 
b-Kfie.vest mjcT^ In tlu se last Avorda lies the pith of the matter. As 
long as population does nc^ j>rcss upon the area of good land, 
tile system is tolerable; but we shall see lower down that the 
llussians a.ro<i*eaching the limits whithiii which the system can ho 
ina'intaiiied. . Tho*^abject is one of intenst? interest, and it would he 
profitahle to bring the customs of Russia into close comparison 
with those prevailing in India ; but it would exceed our space. 

The principle of the pommune is based upon that of a family ; it 
is eminently *-patriarchal. Doforo the ('yes of those who havc^ hecu 
engaged i*n settlemi'ur.s of lawd in Noithern India, from tln^ Karma- 
iiaU to the Indus, will rise up the nieniory of many such a 
picture as the one we ])r(>po.so toMcscribe below, a picime not reail 
in books or ('X pressed in colours, but rc'pios^^nted by living figures 
amidst the simplicity {)nd sceiHfry*of Orii'iital Hto in India. 

The Commune is known as, the “ Mir,” a word which also means 
*‘the woild.” It has a fixed area, and geiieially one location only : 
hamlets and scatteied farms are nnusual. In the aioa is included 
tli6 borne lavds, tlio out-field, waste, both aiaj,)le and uncult urahle, 
and foi^ist. The law of .‘tie la^nt^is supeisedod in matters agiiciiU 
tural hy the customs having the force of law in t^ic locality. At the 
bead of each village is tlic Staro.sta,” or as the word means -‘old 
man”; umhu- him are the groy-b('ards, and lithe-men, all cluxseii 
by heads of families ; the remuneration is vt'ry slight. Villages aio 
asITociated in groups, and over them is a “btarchinaj who forimn'- 
'ly was the oldest among the StavostRs, hut is now (>lected by the 
collective licads of houses: diis remuueiation does not exceed 
£ 14 - 18 . Ill such an association tluwe are about five or six hun- 
dred beads of bunilics, and by them is airauged the trihuto of 
flcbli a nd flood, which the State levies in the form of Militaiy 
Conscription. 

The union of /several associate Communes constitutes a Volost 
or Di.stiicl, at the head of which is the District Chief or Golova, 
wdio is elected for three year.s, subject to the confirmation of th(3 
oflicers of the Slate. Several Volo.sts make up a Circle, presided 
(!i\'erhy an officer of tlie State. A union of Circles constiuUes a 
Palatinate^ under the control of a Central Imperial Officer, the 
Minister of Domains. , . 

Each village has a tribunal, composed of tbe Starosta, and 
two assistants, who di.spose of petty cases, civil and criminal, 
ami exenuse police power.s. The Golova and two assistants torm 
the District Tribunal, wiience an appeal lies to the Tmperiat 
Courts. The procedure of an inquiry is simple ; all the mea 
stand in a circle round the State Officer, and the matter is^dispost^i 
of at once. The principle of division of land iu the Commune 
is democratic in < the extreme. Every male inhabitant as 
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a right to an equal share in et^ery kind of soil ; the arable and 
nieadow land is equally divided ; the enjoynient of the remainder 
is in common. It is obvious that wit^i every increase or dimi- 
nution of the population, a variation arises in the size of the 
shares, which is again seriously affected by the relative fertility, 
or convenient situation, of the land . In some , cases attempt^ is 
made to give every shareholder his proportion of every kind of 
land, and his occupancy is thus broken up into numerous small 
plots all over the village area. In other cases an attempt is made 
to proportion the size of the holding to the ftu’tility of the soil : 
the local customs are endless, among tliem iij one, which is not 
unknown in India, by which another element of uncertainty 
and possible fraud is introduccd»-*by substituting in good land 
a special and sliorter^ measuring rod for the normal rod of the 
neighbourhood. >* Under this systqm the nuhibcr of a man’s family 
became a source of strength and increased al'/undance, for though 
all adult males had a claim for their share of laud, the members 
of a family had all a common home, a common board, and a 
common purse : so also, if a man fell into misfortune and lust 
everything, nothing '^could deprivgi^ his ahildren of* their share 
in the lands of the Comnume. * 

On the otlicr liand, nothing could bo more prejudicial to the 
advauco of good agriculture than these 'annual partitions, and, 
as the intelligence of the community advanced, it was found 
impossible to maintain tlie strict letter of tlie law. A periodig^l 
partition for a longer or greater term was often adopted, and 
a certain amount of reserve land set aside to satisfy sudden 
claims, and a strong feeling began to’ obtain that the son should 
succeed to the father in his particular fields. Upon such a 
state of things the great operation of abolition of serfage has 
fallen. The lands of the Commune are no longer what, they used 
to •be ; a large portion is set aside as the property of the lord, 
to dispose of as ho thinks proper : a heavy aiihual cliarge is 
iinpnstid on the Mnjik to free tlic remainder ; and, until this 
is paid, the Communo must hold together j but tlicre is a marked 
tendency in families for each member to separate his infemsts, 
to such an extent, that the expediency ha§ been proposed of 
restricting this tendency, so as artificially to prevent the par- 
celling of the soil, and the break-up of the patriarchal system ; 
as if it were possible to do this in Russia or India, with- 
out infringing on liberty, and opposing the natural pro- 
gress of human development. The break-up of the family 
system is but a prelude to the break-up of the village system. 
The Cossack of the Oural presents us the picture of a wliole 
province held on the principle of a Mir,” that is, all in com- 
caon. In 1874 no single acre was undivided property, or at- 
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tached to any particular Stanitza or Cof?sack village, but yearly 
allotineiVts were made. Such a system could not have lasted so 
long, except in comparatively desert regions. The tax of tlto 
State fell upon each individual, and it was necessary, therefoie, 
that each sbould have the means of meeting it. The device of 
a .three years’ coarse of agriculture, and rules as to manuring, 
Avere palliatives of a deeply-rooted evil, which can only bo cured 
by long periods of occupancy of twenty or thirty years, and such 
holdings will glide into separation of interests. 

The idea, was that such a system as this wouUl prevent “ prolc- 
tarianism,” but in practice it has produced it. The meaning of 
that word is, the “ production of children \ and a premium is, ns 
it were, given to the father of the largest family, and as the cid- 
turable area, tliougli extensive, is limited, the lisk is run of the 
po{uilation out-runuing the ineajis of existence, and the Communes 
become pauper-warraut, ^ State Commission was appointed 
to inquire into this question, and has reported against the main- 
tenance of the system of collective property. There arc two 
classes who defend it ; first, the Conservative Slavophile, who 
consider notliing so good as ^'ood old Slavonic customs, lauda- 
tor lemporis acti sccoinily, the Radical Cpnnnunist, who ap- 
proaches the subject from.au opposite point, but to whom the very 
name is a cliaim ; the arguments of the two classes of defenders 
go far to destroy each other. Two classes also denounce tho 
g.ystem : first, the practical agriculturist, who sees with regret the 
absence of liigh culture, and the .waste of the good gifts of the 
soil ; secondly, the political economist, who fights for individual 
liberty, and free competition. 

Serfage being abolished, every existing evil is attributed to the 
maintenance of agricultural Communes; but the State holds the 
individual and the Commune jointly and severally re.sponsible for 
its ordinary taxation, and the instalment of the purchase money, 
and will not relax its iron grasp ; the weight of taxation is too 
lieavy to allow of the ordinary method of transferring a defaulting 
share to a solvent shareholder, as no one will add to the Imnleii 
,, under which his b^fick is already bending. This consideration 
applies ccpuilly to Indian coparcenary tenures, and demands dvep 
reflection. It is true that the Russian is not as yet a full pro- 
prietor, until he shall have paid off his debt of purchase, 
and the Indian proprietor is already free. It is true that the 
assessment is comparatively light, but the same geat evil lies at 
the bottom, that such a .system works against the industrious, 
and in favour of the idle and reckless. It will be gatlicrcd 

from the above that the Russian agrarian community is passing 

through a great^ crisis, and it is possible that the Commniie 
may not survive' the strain, or may com(3 out quite changeu. 
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Even now there exists a legal powfcr of dissolving a* Conimuno, if 
two-thirds of the constituent inonibers ngreo, hut few instances 
have oecniT(‘d. Land, outside the O^mnuino, and iw indepen- 
deiioo ot it, is freely bought, and mauy iudividiuds arc at one and 
the sann‘ tinu' mom hers of a Commune, and owners of property, 
once belonging to the lord. Thus two systems ar^ woAdng side by 
side, and it seems scarcely doubtful, which in the long run must 
tiiumph : at any rate, it is a problem on the giandest scale, and 
most interesting to watch, as Russia is passing tlirough the phases 
of social transtormation which her cider ‘Western sisters accom- 
plished centuries earlier. * 

Wo now pass to the second great hi easu re, which has occupied 
so large a portion of the councils of Alloxander II. — the advance 
of Russia to the Oxus, and ita cstablishiilent iu force on the con- 
fines of India., Since 18 l! 2 , when an hra of peace was pro- 
claimed by the abandonment ot* Afghanistan, British India has," 
in spite of the best intentions of its* rulers, by an nncontrolahle 
law of expansion, advanced from the Jumna to the Khaihar Pass, 
and occupied the whole length of the navigable Indus from tjio 
mountains to the seA. In the int^ior India the*Provinces of 
Ondh, and Nagpur, *have been ^jorbed’; and on the extreme 
south-ea.st, new interests have been created by the occupation of 
the whole western coast line of the ' Indo-Chinese peninsular. 
Wo seek not to explain, far less to justify the policy, which in one 
generation has doubled the British Indian Empire in mateiial 
strength and resources ; hut we demand for Russia the same bene-, 
volcnt considerations of motiviis, the same allowance for circum- 
stance.s, the sajiie imperious necessitj^, which compels great empires 
toatfvance in spite of themselves, and allows of no retrograde policy 
— vestigia nulla retrorsum. The English in India may congra- 
tulate themselves upon having had no nomad tribes to deal with, 
ujjon being hemmed in. by impas.sable mountains, and by seas 
only passable with their penpission. Within th« comparatively 
speaking narrow area is a fertile tract of country, and a teeming 
population, far exceeding iu wealth the whole of Asia put to- 
gether, if India and China arc withdrawn from the calcidation. 

It is some times forgotten, or perhaps e*iitirely unknown, (hafi 
for more than two hundred years during the reigns of our Plari- 
tagenets in England, the great and migh,ty Russia of our tirno 
Was subject to the dominion of the Tartars of the Golden Horde 
on the* Volga. It is foreign to our subject to notice that there is 
•^onie justice in the assertion, that, it you scratch a Russian the 
Tartar will appear uuder the European \eiiccr, for in fact tlio 
whole nation is admitted to have been Tartnrixed, in the same 
sense that British India, after one hundred years of domination, is 
becoming ” Anglicised.’^ Many Tartars adopted Christianity, and 
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were admitted among the Russian people ; certain districts were 
occupied S)y Tartars, still remaining Miiliainniadaus. When in due 
course Rufisia conquered aivd annexed the European Khanates 
of Kazan, Astrakhan, and Baksheo Surai in the Crimea, the num- 
ber of its Tarvtar subjects was sensibly incrcascil. 

Russia, therefotn, for many centuries bas had relations with 
Nortliern Asia in its whole length from the Oural mountains to 
the river Amoor. Commercial intercourse had always existed 
across the Steppes ; and although no reciprocity was given, the 
merchant from the Oxus was always hospitably treated in, and 
welcomed to, the Rivjsian dominions. The wonder is that tlio 
Russian Government for so many scores of years endured the 
outrageous conduct of the nomvad tribes, which touched their 
frontier, and the abominable conduct of the settled nations on 
.the Oxus and Jaxartes, to encov*rage the intervening nomads in 
tlieir acts of lawlessness, witliout having a shadow of a grievance 
of their own to complain of. Under tlic Rurik dynasty Russia was 
rather an Asiatic than an European power. Shut in from the 
west by the Pole and tl\e Swede, with no access to any eea-board, 
but that of the White ‘\3ea, Russia looked to Central Asia for the 
expansion of her colonies and' ’commerce ; bhb with the accession 
of the Romanoff dynasty, and notably in the time of Peter the 
Great, she l)ecame an European power, and for a century neglected 
her Asiatic interests under the pressure of new cares. 

Professor Gregorieff, in an interesting essay on the relation of 
'nomad tribes to civilized states, has shown that suoh ueigh])oui’s 
must bo frec-booters, and that there is nothing for the civilized 
state- but the alternative of submission to plunder, or establishing 
a complete authority. In dealing with mountaineers the expedient- 
of frontier forts, and the blockade of the passes, may be adopted 
with some success ; and this, accompanied by occasional expedi- 
tions to burn villages, destroy ciops, and carry off cattle, is 
the policy adopt(Rl by us on the iiortli-western, and south-east.eia 
frontier of British India ; but when vast extents of desert Steppes 
form tlio frontier, with a population of three millions, extending 
(;'ver an area of two tlu>usand miles, the problem is wholly ditfennit. 
A long period of peace, bringing witli it an accumulation of agricul- 
tural wealth, and an increased industrial population, extending 
tliG area of civilisation, only afforded a more tempting bait to the 
incursions of the nomad, and made the evil more intolerable. 
England and other civilised states have put down with a high 
hand the pirate of the sea ; it was not likely that a great power, 
liko Russia, could continue to tolerate the pirate of the land. 

When in course of time the Russian frontier had been established 
beyond the Caucasus, and by a long and costly struggle Sehainyl 
had been subdued and made a captive in 1859, all trouble on the 
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side of Europe was at an end. ’flic first forward step had in 
1834, some years before, been made to convert the Caspian Sea into 
a Russian lake by a fortress at the poij'^t of conliueiice the river 
Eniba, and tlie establishment of stroni^ positions on the cast coast 
of the Caspian, even down to the south-east corner, \Yhere on the 
confines of Persia was erected the fortress of ^shuradul. TJien 
gradu!dly southward from the Government of Siberia, and east- 
ward from the river Oural the advance commenced. Forts were, in 
1854, erected by the Siberian colonies at Vernoe and Kastek on 
the river Chu, fiowiug into Issik Kul, under the .^lexandrofsky 
Range ; and from the west a dash was made .^.t the point where the 
River Syr or Jaxartes flows into the Sea of Aral, and Fort No. 1 
or Kasala, in 1858, erected there.* 

All this took place about the same time that the English in 
British India were pinking their,^ great advance north-west, and^ 
settling down in strength in the l^unjab,’ and occupying the 
right bank of the Indus. It is noteworthy that both Russia and 
England had previously made a forward move, which had ended 
in disaster. The English advanced prematurely on Afghanistan 
and had to fall back.^ The Russia^ had advanced* upon Khiva 
under Perofski, and "had encountered a great disaster.* Both 
nations ha<l now recovered breath ; and^ urged on by inexorable 
events, had deliberately set to work to remnd off a good frontier 
to their dominions. The English liad certainly no eye to the 
Russians, when they occupied the Punjab ; and it is only a jaij.u- 
diced eye, that can view in the Russian advance to the Jaxartes* 
any other than the imperious necessity, that, at certain epochs, 
coni ixils the advance of superior on ’inferior nations. Had there 
been a stiong power on the Ox us, which could control its own 
subjects, and maintain a decent relation with its neighhoiirs, this 
advance might never have occurred. Had there been a strong 
Government in the Puiijab, able to control licentious soldiery, 
it is quite certain that the Knglish would not hUve crossed the 
Suthj, There was no reason why Russia should not coiKjuer 
Tartaiy, if she chose to run the risk of so hazardous a venture. 
England and France would have deemed it an impertinence, if 
any European power had intervened with advice or protest with 
regard to their respective advances in India or Algeria. Asia 
and Africa are still large enough for unlimited expansion of 
European nations. At any rate it is not our object at this moment 
to go off ground trodden by many, and by many in vain. As no 
earthly power can at this moment arrest the power of Russia in 
Central Asia, it is more dignified to make no. idle protests, but to 
note what advantages she has gained. 

In three remarkable books lately published we have a flood of 
%ht thrown on the subject. One of them is by ail intelligent Aineri- 
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can, wlio with a "ood knowledsft of Russian, and the advantage 
of Russic'M fiioiids, visited the Khanates, and informed himself of 
tlie position of the Russians in tlieir new conquests, though subse- 
quent to his visit further additions have been mado, and perhaps, 
wiiile we arc writing, a new campaign to annex two more districts 
may have licen commenced. This hook bears upon it tlie stamp 
of impartiality, ff tberc is no hostility to tlie Russians, there is, 
on the otlier liand, no desire to mask their failures, or to screen 
their offences. The second work is by an officer of tlie Russian 
army, who took part in thcoampaigu in Central Asia. It is the 
work of a^-thorough -going partizan, and one who is very ill-informed 
on mattom beyond Ins own immediate ken, and also is entirely 
deficient in historical equanimity. It is stated that the author is 
one of those literary soldi'ers, who arc not unknown in India. At 
one time he was in dhoct antji^onism to Uencral Kaufman, the 
Governor-General of Tashken'd, but it was m'ade worth his while 
to bccomo the advocate of Russian policy in Central Asia, and 
the denouncer of the English administiation in India. Wc read 
with shame some of tho reckless attacks on Russia, wdiich appear 
in England the appea^'ance ^in an Engli.sif dress of a Russian 
view if^ both interesting and Viseful The third is the well-known 
volume of Sir Henry Ruwlinson. At any rate' since the appear- 
ance of the worlcs of Schuyler, Terantiof, and Rawlinson, there 
is no more mystery. Tlie precise position of affairs is exposed 
to^ihe view of all. 

After ten years of quiet on this side, occupied by the Crimean 
war and the campaign against Schamyl, in 18G3, it was deter- 
niii^d to unite the two lines', above alluded to, tjie one resting 
on the Sea of Aral and the Jaxartes, represented by the Fort 
No, I, Ak Musjid or Perofski and Juleli, and the other on the 
river Chu, represented by Vernoe and Kastch. The ruler of 
Khokand awoke up to the importance, of the conjuncture, and 
came into collision with the Russ^us, which ended in his total 
defeat, the occupation of the towns of Turkistan and Cliernkcnd 
in that year, and of Tashkend in 1865, by the skill and gallantry 
of that same Tcheinaieff, who, being superseded in Central Asia, 
^lias since commanded the army of Servia against Turkey. Tash- 
kend then became the seat of a new viceroyalty, and General 
Kaufman anived, armed with powers of peace and war, and the 
next ten years have been marked by the passage of the Jaxartes 
and occupation of Kliojend in J8G6. The Khan of Bokhara then 
raised the standard of Islam, was defeated, and Samarcand was 
permanently occupied by the Russians in 18G8. The Khan of 
Khiva on the Oxus was attacked and defeated in 1873, and Khiva 
temporarily occupied. Eventually the Oxus has been declared 
the northern boundary of that Khanate, and the tracts adjoin- 
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ing tbe eastern sliores of the* Caspian Soa, have been per- 
manently occupied, and attached to the Viceroyalty of ( I lif Caucasus, 
a strong fort being erected at Km^noviich on the Caspian. In 
1875 there were renewed troubles in Khokand, and tliat Khanate 
ba.s been permanently annexed. The same year, witnessed a 
campaign against the Turkoman borderers, ruminal subjects of 
Khiva, who occupy the desert betwixt Klnva aiitl the Persian 
frontier; thi.s is tlie liigh road to Merv, Herat, and British India, 
and on this brancli of the snl>ject rages an unceasing controversy. 
That the Russians will in due course occupy Merv, aF;d thus become 
iiFimediate neighbours of Persia and A/ghanisUn cannot be 
doubted. 

Rut in the Interval, betwixt the occupation of Samarcand by the 
defeat of the Khan of .Bokhara, and the occupation of Khiva by the 
defeat of the -Kl)|\n of Khiv;j, general Kaufman did anotheii 
impoi taut stroke of business, whicli,^ thongfi less talked about, is 
peiiiaps pregnant of more important events in the future. The 
province of Semirctch had been cut away from the Viceroyalty 
of eastern Siberia and added to his province, with a subordinate 
Government at Verrfoe. Adjacen^o it ^fas tbe small, but fertile 
province of Jungaria^vith its capital* Kulja on the river 'Hi. It 
formed an integral portion of the Cliiuijse empire, though in a state 
of rebellion owing to tlie weakness and decrepitude of tbe imperial 
systimi. Thi.s province lias also been occupied by Russia, with a 
piofessed readiness to restore it to the Chinese, as soon as iliey 
are in a position to occupy it. In the same interval a commerciaf 
treaty W'as forced upon YalvU Ali, the successful usurper of 
the dvliauateo of Yarkund, Kashgar and Khoteu, the province 
known as Chinese Tartaiy or Eastern Turkistan. This chief is 
himself a native of the province of Ta.shkend, and took part in 
the defence of Ak Miisjid, or Fort Perofsky, on the Jaxartes, which 
is*now part of the Russian dominions. Separateil from British 
India by the alrno.st impassaUe ranges of Karakorum, lie has lately 
entered into a commcicial treaty with the Government of India, 
and has accepted titles and dignity from the Sultan of Turkey ; 
hut tiie occupation of Khokand and Kuya, separated fiom hi^ 
dominions by ranges of mountains, which are easily traversable, 
places him at the mercy of a Russian invader, whenever the conjunc- 
ture arises, which reuders their further advfmco necessary through 
Kashgar to the province of Kansu in China — for against that 
kingdom it is more probable that their restless energies will he 
turned. The footsteps of Geiighiz will be followed rather than 
those of Tamerlane. ' 

it is interesting to get a peep at the Russians in their adminis- 
tration of their new conquests, a very imperfect one indeed, when 
contrasted with the full aud particular accounts published annually 
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of the provinces of British India. Mr. Schuyler was confessedly 
new to Oriental countries, and many things struck him as peculiar 
to Central Asi;i, wliich are fomniou to all Asia. Of course the 
camel, and the encampment, and the caravanserai, and the insects, 
were descrihfd in full : we hope that the time is coming when 
thece features ot* oiiental life will be taken for granted, as the 
cait, and the public-house, and the crows, are taken in the West, 
for the reader is weary of them. He tells us that the people are 
either Uzbeks, speaking the Jagbatai dialect of Tmkish, or 
Tajiks, a/ifts.Sarts, speaking a dialect of Persian. These last are 
the older and lowcu. strata, for they represent the old Iranian 
population of these regions, before wave after wave of Tartars 
and Mongols flowed down from tile Altaic range. The population 
is again divided sharply into nomads ainl settled inhabitants of 
^ towns and villages. It is foryigv to our subject Ho particularize 
tlie subdivisions of (hose noi^iads, which are (mdless, and form 
one of the greatest difficulties of the administrative problem. 
Ill Kulja tliere is a groat variety of races, Mantchu, Chim-se, 
Tarantchi, Dungan, ('almuck ; and this fact has been the misfor- 
tune of that unhappy “pi ovki^e. Slrange*to say, these very 
Calmuck tiibes, which left thlV Volga last dentiiry, and marched 
across Asia to escape from Rus.sia and be under the the Emperor 
of China, find themsoWes again under their old masters. Wo 
have here also a race of Duugans, Cbincse-spoaking Miiiiammadans, 
anfl Tarantchis, speaking another variety of Turkish dial(*ct. Tire 
'three valleys of Khokand, Kulja, and the river Zui-afshau are 
fertile ; hut a very largo portion of the new corupicst is mere 
unprofitable desert, strangely exposed to the alternation of extreme 
heat and extreme cold. 

Living among the Russians, our author remarked certain signs 
of that hanofnl 'fUbocracy” wliich is the great impediment of 
good Asiatic GjivVernment, which is pci haps innate in every man 
of a confjucring race witli regard to the conquered ; and the general 
noti'^u that the natives, even in their own coiuKry, have no rights, 
and that to admit and grant them is an act of pure and, possibly, 
injudicious liberjility., Professor Gregorieff remarked that he did 
not know a single ca^c, where the close relation of a civilised with 
an uncivilised nation has not in the course of a few years emded in 
mutual hatred. He' recommended that no attempt should he 
made to impress foreign ideas, that there should he as little 
bureaucracy as possible, and that natives should, as far as 
possible, be eniph^yed. I’hc Russians being less advanced in civi- 
lisation than the ^English, and more orientalised in baliit, 
have shown a facility of dealing with half civilised people, and aie 
to some degree free from those contemptuous feelings, which 
is so marked in the dealings of the lower classes of the Aiiijlt)- 
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Saxon race with people of lower culture and civilisation. They 
entertain social relations with Asiatics. We have an insi^ince of a 
Russian officer obtaining the leave of own Government to wear 
a robe of honor conferred on him by the Emperor of China. 
In their intercourse willi the Chinese, our author, notices the 
gradual formation of a “ Pigeon-Russiau/' anak)gous to the same 
barbarous patois of Hong- Kong, Not only is religious toleration 
one of the principles of their nation both at home and abroad, 
but the xMuhammadan religion is in some respects elevated to the 
rank of a State religion. The Mufti is* a Russian nobleman. 
No missionary is allowed to enter the province ; the Muhammadan 
law and law officers are uphekL During' the prevalence of 
the cholera, the Muhammadans* petitii^ncd that dancing boys 
might be prohibited, an/1 attendance be cony)elled at the mosques. 
It was practically iiupossihle to gwint.the latter petition, but the , 
former was conceded on general Polic<j groiuHls. 

The Viceroy of Turkistau is in some respects a greater 
man than the Viceroy of India ; he has the power of peace and 
war, and is less under control. He holds a little Covirt ; and 
the official atmosphere of Tashke»d is Very much of the^ same 
stamp as that of ^Calcutta. Under ^hini are two provinces, with 
local Governors. The Syr Daria Province comprises a certain 
number of districts, but that number is always increasing. Tlie 
Semirctch Province lias five districts, and in addition to tliis there 
is Kulja. In each district there is a prefect or commandant, 
has the police and general superintendence. Over eacli village* 
is an elective officer or Ak-Salal, alias greybeard, and in each 
city there is tin official of tliis kind for each wwl. The nomads 
arc divided into awls,” and ‘Smlosts,” containing an hundred and 
one thousand families respectively. A tax is levied on each of 
the.se kibithas or families ; over tlie whole tribe are elective offieia’s 
rcs*ponsible to the Russkin prefect. A great deaj must dopi nd 
on the nerve and judgment ‘of these prefects, and our autiior 
remarks, that the mimber of Rus.sians who knew cither X^rki 
or Persian was woiidorfnlly small, and tliere were few who cared 
at all for history, antiquities or natural }^’oductions. The re-, 
muneratioii accoiding to Anglo-Indian notions»is small, being about 
PoOO. The pay of tlio Viceroy amounts to only £H,{)00 jjer annum. 
It does not appear that the elective officials Inlve any State salaries : 
We suspect they levy fees on their own account. It appears that 
newly conquered provinces (we presume that this means for 
the first year, as tlie oldest province ha.s only been conquered 
twelve years), are under a still more arbitrary system, in fact at 
tlie entire pleasure of the Viceroy, who lias the power to make 
nnd alter laws throughout. One feature is noticealilc, that the 
Hus.sians, like the English, cannot do anything without the trammels 
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of bureaucracy, and iu fact sealing wax and tape : it is curious, 
that it sh.ould be so, but there are unmistakeable signs of this 
infirmit}^ ^ 

In some things the Russian adminstrators have split on tlie 
same rock as the English in India, sometimes they have avoided it: 
the mania for cluyigo is very rampant : they are clearly novices in 
the work of admmstration. The addition of each slice of con- 
(juered couniry came upon the central authorities as an unpleasant 
surprise, and the local authorities might liave done what they liked, 
if they had not been obliged to ask for increased expenditure, for 
unlike British India, these provinces do not pay their expenses. 
This necessitated reports and schemes of administration. 
In 1871 projects were drawn up; ljut not being approveil 
at St, Petersburg wore returned for ro-consi deration. A second 
scheme of J872 failed to obtain the approval <of the Emperor. 
In the winter of 1871-75, after the Kiiiva campaign, another 
carefully considered j)roject was submitted by General Kaufman, 
and discussed by a commission formed of delegates from all the 
Llinisters interested, War, Finance, Justice, and Foreign Allairs. 
The financial objection A’as sevgreat, that it (\ras again withdrawn, 
and rc-submitled in 187fi t lie council of the empire. It was 
opposed by tlie Minister of Finance. The officials of Turkistau 
Lave been so long iu the habit of spending largely, that they 
made provision on too large a scale. The Minister of Finance 
ev's on the other side in not seeing the great difference of the 
position of affairs in Central Asia, and the necessity of a higher 
scale than the niggardly one in vogue in Russia Proper, where it 
is notorious that cvciy official ad<ls to his income hi various ways 
to the amount of two, three, or even ten times his salary. Gene- 
rid Kaufman is right in insisting on ample salaries, but the 
Finance Minister is right in lopping off the monstrous expenditure 
of forest departments, archives, mining, 'tfec., &c., which may come 
ill due time when things have settUvd down. General Tchernaiclf 
Avli^q^ occupies the grand position of the patriot unable to get the 
place which he covets, denounces the pre.scnt system, and would 
cut it down to a lower type of administration. He would not 
interfere at all with the local administration, but substitute local 
puppets, not allowing tlie Russians to meddle, except in gross 
cases of injustice. Thi.s cheap system, which has the other in- 
gredient accompanying cheapness, has been tried in India by 
the patriarchal school, now happily extinct, and has failed. A 
good independent Native State is a good thing, and a good 
European administwtion has its merits, but tho half-and-half 
system has the demerits without the merits of either system. The 
fact is, that there is in the Russian military class an incapacity 
for administratioii, which will biiug its own penalty. The great 
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statesmen of the empire appear not to have given the slightest 
attention to Turkistau. The soklievs, aided t)y a few minf)r clerks, 
Kadd(‘nly thrown up into high places, r^id one or two dActriuaires, 
have set the machine going, The system of local councils works 
badly, as tlie soldier-prefect over-awes tliem. WJc can well 
imagine this from an experience of a local mimic pal board.iii 
lr)(lia delil)crating under the control of an active district ollicer ; 
but in Central Asia, there is an aggravation unknown in India, 
tliat the Russian official is not familiar with the vernacular, 
and the council is ignorant of the language (Riissiivi), in which 
its proceedings are recorded, and of ^ their powers and* duties ; 
they become therefore a mere blind, as generally there is a sh.irp 
native with a smattering of Riisfeiau who gets the ear of the 
ruler, plunders the people, and makes i} fortune. Such indi- 
viduals arc not u’nki\owu in India^, , ^ 

It must not be supposed that General Kaufman has it all his 
own way without protests. Tho spirit of the nineteenth century 
has reached Russia. One officer spoke out and told the truth, 
hut his papers were ordered to he destroyed, and he Jnmsolf sent 
))ack to Russia. One copy of Ids re^rt foifnd its way to a R^ussiau 
newspaper. He tlijiis ends his report:^ 

“ It is clear that since the occupation of the country by the 
“ Russians, the condition of tho population, in spite of all the 
"promises has not only not grown better, hut on tlie contrary is 
“every day growing worse and worse. How far the consrasit 
" uicrcase of taxes and impost,^ can go, tlie population cannot * 
“ understand. It is therefore not strange that the frightened 
“ inuifgiiuition t)f the Asiatic saw in the late collection of stfrtis- 
" tical information the desire of the Government to got hold of 
“ tlieir wliole properly. An instance of this belief is, that after 
“ the registration of property, several natives went to a Rusdan 
“ ac<|uaintance and aske(l*if a fowl could be taken^ to the bazaar 
“ to be sold, or did it already belong to the State? With such 
“a state of tho popular mind it is cvidtuit, that only a spfwk is 
“ wanting to inllame it.” Wcdl done, Captain Antipin, there is 
still hope for Russia, and Central Asia, while there are men 
your stamp in the ranks of the army. • 

'J'he author of Tiirkistan makes some just and judicious remarks 
about the ditfercuce betwixt tlie tyranny of d l^Iuliammadan ruler, 
within certain limits understood and recognized by the people, 
and the totally imintelligihle and intolerable tyranny of a 
European Government;, acting like an unsympathismg machine. 

A Sikli Chief of tho Cis-Butlej States is said to have compared the 
I^ritish Government and Maharajah Runjeet Singh to T it p-i- Dikk 
and Tup-i-Liirynl) respectively. It is, liowaivei;, scarcely credible 
tliat no care is taken to translate the regulations into the vcriia- 
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cular, but tlio people are expecteS to understand tlic system, and 
to guess ’ut the relations of the various branches of administra- 
tion, which 'are quite new to /hem, and this obscurity, added to the 
uncertainty and constant changes, makes a system appear tyran- 
nical which i,s not really so. 

The Courts of flaw were under the native rule of two kinds. T. 
The Courts of the ICazi, who administered strict Muhammadan law 
among the settled population. II. or umpires, who judged 
according to un>vritten tradition among the nomads. Here custom 
had the force. of law, altered by no importation of foreign civilisa- 
tion, and in many par t,5culars directly contrary to Muliannnadau law. 
No record was kept, and no appeal admissible. The umpires 
were chance men, chosen for 4he case. The Russians have 
materially altered tlie^ con.stitntion of these local courts; per- 
, inanent umpires arc appointed, ,and appeals are/ allowed. ^Jdiis 
necessitates a record and lets in the evil induonce of clerks, 
copyists, and lawyers. The courtof the Kazi is maintained, !mt 
an appeal is allowed, and the Kazi is an elective officer by ])()pular 
suffrage, for a limited term without any salary. It is nnnecebsary 
to add that the position 6f a Iwssian Kazi is 'something material- 
ly diffierent from the native article, and the uhwisdom of tampering 
witli native institutions in both cases is patent. 

Each single umpire "’can dispose of cases not exceeding the 
value of one hundred roubles, five horses, and fifty sheep: cases 
in\i'nlving larger sums are submitted to a council of umpites: 

^ extraordinary sessions are held to consider cases arising betwixt 
residents of different disiricts. Our author wrrs present on one 
occasion, and remarks that they were large, stwut, well-to-do 
men, seated round a Jdbitka or hut ; in the centie was a 
table at whicli sat the Russian soldier-prefect, while the interpre- 
ter with a bundle of papers had a chair close beside. The 
decision was given by the umpires, tmd entered in a book, 
A suitor, who has any influence witlif*thc prefect, or the interpre- 
ter, fn,u always manage to get the decision set aside ; if, says our 
author, the upright Russian magistrate would only forget the 

f ormalities, and tape, and paper-smudging, so dear to his race, 
le would do more fi^^r the justice of the nomads : as it is now, 
they are entirely in the hands of the interpreter. 

To the everlasting Credit of the Anglo-Indian officials, such a 
functionary does not exist out of the presidency towns throngli 
the length or breadth of British India. On the frontier, whcio 
we come into contact with wild tribes, who have no book language, 
or one not yet sufficiefttly studied, such as Pushtu and Belooclii, 
there is a necessity for some one to interpret, and the judicial 
officer is often sorely tried with the patois and pronunciation 
of the villagers, 'but even then the interpretation is into 
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the vernacular of the country, not the vernacular of tlie 
Judge. There appears to be no reason why the Russiiln official 
should not acquire the knowledge of ‘juch languages as* Tuiki and 
Persian to the same practical extent that the Anglo-Indian 
official masters the Aryan and Non-Aryan vernaculars of India. 
Oiir author remaiks that the interpreters are ot souy set, which 
is the more remaikable, as there are so many Asiatic subjects 
and servants of Hiissia, and in that country there are excellent 
appliances for acipiiring oriental languages. These interpreters are 
generally Tartars of the Volga, who have wfindered thus fur across 
the Steppes to make their fortunes, or Kurgjiiz Nomads Mvho have 
served as digits, the personal attendants of Russian officials. 'I’hey 
usually know no Persian, and have but an imperfect acquaintance 
with the Uzlxik dialco^t, and uudeistand Ic^s Russian. Sometimes 
they arc only Rtlssia^j Cossacks, vjio have picked up a little knoAV-* 
lodge collucpiially. No wonder gla|‘ing and amusing mistakes 
are made, and that they deceive both the Soldier-prefect and 
the natives. The letters of the Russians are falsely translated, and 
.sums of money are extorted from natives on pretence of settkig 
things straight. Ali^things have^-lheir "value, and* a perusal of 
the above leaves ai\ irdpression of th^ great value to India of the 
Eurasian population, and tbo ubiquitous Bengali Baboo. Per- 
liaps the cure proposed is greater than tli’e evil, for in one of the 
last projects submitted to St. Petersburg it is seriously proposed 
to supersede Muhafumadan by Russian law, and to assimilate Abe 
administration of Turkistan to. that of the European provinces of* 
the Empire ; but as tlie Russian Government formally declared on 
annekatiou, that tlie inhabitants should have their judicial syatem 
guaranteed to them, tlie introduction of Russian law would be a 
breach of faith, and it cannot be impressed too strongly on 
oriental administrators that, if tliey wish for peace, they must 
leave the customs, and laws (so far as they are not contrary to the 
laws of common hnmanity> of the subject people alone, and 
not attempt over-civilisation or unnecessary meddling, 

We pass to the Land Tenures. It is suspicious, that property is 
found divided into the stereotyped Muhanjmadan categories, of* 
“ Milk'' or piivatc property, “ Miri,” or piihli« demesne, “ VN^nknl” 
or cliurch and charily property, “ Mutrookuh/' or abandoned, 

“ Mewat,” dead or waste. If this is a collect representation of 
tlie hoidings of land in the ancient Iranian kingdom of 
Trans-Oxiana, there must at some period have been a deluge, like 
the Normal! Conquest, pass over the land, and uproot all the 
old tenures, which have .survived in India *in spite of centuries 
of Muhammadan domination. We find the Russian discussing 
the same olemenlary (luestion, whether the laud belongs to the 
State or the actual occupant ; or in other words, whether the 
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State is entitled to a land-tax 01 “ laud-rent. The Russians propose 
to declare tliat all land ]>elon<;s to the State, unless a grant can 
be produce(fi, and to settlej-the laud with a rack-rent, and to 
treat church and charitable property as available for any local 
purpose, and, turn out the Mulniininadan religious bodices. With 
ouivknowledge of tthe effect of such wholesale measures in India, 
we may well Jiofd our breath for a time, and refuse cnMlence to 
the proposition of introducing the Russian Commune dt'seribed in 
tlic early part of this paper, into a country where there exists 
no commercia,l adhesioh, and where such institutions, wliieh are 
ot Aryan-* essence, and foreign to Semites, are unknown, Tlie 
argument for this ie stated to he that tlie Coveinment would not 
be respected if it did not enforce Pts extreme rights, and that other- 
wise there would he ,no room for the lj.ussian colonist, whose 
.iidvaiice, and settlement is part of the system 'of the Russian 
advance into Central' Asia. ^ Alrea<ly in the adjoining Province 
of Semivetch, which is part of the Viccroyalty of Tmkjslan, there 
is a nucleus in each district of sturdy Russian colonists, which 
in ay, or may not, be a source of strength liereafter, according as 
cultivable laud is to beiiad sulliciency witiiout trespassing ou 
native rights. 

There are taxes levied, from the nomad tribes of two roubles 
on encli kibitka or family. There are taxes levies! on the non- 
agricultural classes ; but our chief inteiest is with the arrange- 
me^Rs made to bi ing the laud under contribution; for after all 
'in Asia that must be the chief source of revenue, especially as 
there are in the Khanates no sea customs, and no special products 
on wliich a State monopoly can be erected, such as salt, and 
opium, and tobacco. Tlie Maradj or impost on land ('xivsts in 
two forms: — (1,) “mukasin,’' or proportional, paid in kind and 
a certain portion of the produce ; in tliis we recogiiize the 
“hatai’' of our Indian system anteriof to the introduction of 
“ cash settlements : (2,) “ mudayur”’ a fixed acreage cash-payment 
on i^utain superior products ; in this we recognize our Indian 
“ kankiit.” In Central Asia the unit of land measurement is 
/•lie “ tanap,'' and by ,Riat name the system is familarly known. 
In both these methods all depends on the amount levied by the 
State ; if a fair proportion only is demanded they are the most 
favourable expedients’ with regard to the capricious climates, 
and tlie utter w'aut of capital of the cultivator. Rut frightful 
extortion is possible, and cheating, and waste of resources. Here is 
an instance, which was the talk of Russian society : — ‘'A small pro- 
prietor had on his ‘thresliiug-floor ^2()ll)s of grain. This was 
disposed of in the following way. The tax Collector took one- 
fourth as his own perquisite, aniountiug to 80 Ihs. His assistunt 
was allowed a slocvc-full, but he set to work with ^such enormous 
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sleeves, tliat lie carried away 4dlbs. The priest look 401l')s, the 
scril)e took 2 libs, the baker in exchange for some r>liculonsly 
small cakes took 201bs ; the pipe-bearer l}anded in liis pipe with a 
large horse’s nosebag attached to it, and took 2()lbs ; a Gypsy- 
prostitute passing by spread out before the State Ccjllector a pair 
of neAV trousers, and received not only 3t)lbs, ^Init an invita,tioii 
to tea ; all that remained after this unscrupfilous plunder, was 
divided into shares betwixt the State and the cultivator, the 
latter only receiving 40lb.s or one-eighth of his harvest. Our com- 
passion, liowcver, evaporates into indignation, Avlum wo are in- 
formed, that the cultivator made no complain^ as lie had previously 
concealed the greater part of the fiarvest.^’ Jt is proposed to 
convert all taxes into I’oiit, and after dividing the land into eight 
classes according to its capability, to fix *5111 average assessment; 
but our author does 110 ^ hesitatej^to say, tlTat the tone of feeling^ 
among tiio Russians is to gi’ind out* of the‘ population as heavy 
taxes as possible, after so much expense has been incurred in the 
con(|uest. A century of experiments, failures, uml experience pur- 
chased by failures, has ^aught us in Ihitish India, that fat mid 
fiourishing agricultiu^sts with interest in pca^e, and much 
property exposed to rrfpine in case of war, are the great bulwarks 
of our empire, that ligiit-assessments inake easy collections, that 
a contented peasaiitry with an unboumled spread of cultivation, 
and an imperial revenue poured into the treasniy by willing 
hands, is at once the aim and reward of the skilful administrator. 
Fi'orn the liulns to the Bay of Bengal millions arc collected by* 
a mere wave of the hand ; ari’d if lin.s.sia allows the agriculturist 
of the Khanatos to be ground to powder, she will tind, wlicn-sho 
makes her hoastetl advance on India, that she has a desert witli- 
out supplies, or a liot-bed of ndiellion, in her rear. 

It need scarcely he said that the expeiidituie of the Russian 
coifquests in Central Asia* far exceeds the revenue. The late ac- . 
(piisitioiis are useless for aryi purposes of trade' or agriculture. 
Buell de.serts as tliat of Ust-Urt betwixt tlic Aral and the Ca^aii, 
and Kizil-kum betwixt the Oxus and Jaxartce, are of 110 rnoro 
value tliau the salt water of the Bay of ^5engal, and not so, 

couveuieut for traversing. It was fondly thought that Central 

Asia was a rich country, and it was regarded as a promised land. 
It was hoped that it wamid not only pay for* the troops stationed 
there, but that it would afford a large surplus for imperial 

purposes : this idea lay at the bottom of creating in Turkistan 

a separate Viceroyalty ; this is not the case. The lililitary expen- 
diture has increased beyond expectation,^ and the revenue 
scarcely covers the expenses of tire local civil administration. 

It is impossiljle to form any accurate opinion from the budgets 
supplied. lu the first place there has been 'a constant yearly 
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accretion of territory, and untilNve have a fixed area, no opinion 
can be fr^tnied. A portion of the military expenditure is charged 
to tlie general budget of the^, Empire. The amount of revenue is 
ridiculously small, in fact the revenue of British India exceeds 
that of all Russia in Asia, and a comparison of the revenue of 
tha^Ccntral Proviiices of India to that of the Khanate naouKI bo 
more proper. Some maintain that the cost of the army ongbt to 
be deducted on tlie ground that the charge of defending the 
Empire should not fall on the frontier district only. We have 
had this line ,of argument sifted in British India with regard to 
the budget, of the Pu^jjab, and there is a certain amount of truth 
in if; but of the forty thousand troops stationed in Turkistan, 
how many arc there to^ guard the frontier against the Afghans, 
or Yakub Khan of Kashgar, or the Turkomans south of the Oxus, 
,..and how many to keep down fho Uzbegs, tli/? Kara-Kirgliiz, the 
Kiptchaks, the discharged retainers of the Khans, and the seeth- 
ing Muhammadan rascality of Samarcand and the other great 
cities of Trans-Oxiana ? 

-Mr. Schuyler s final view is, that the advance of Russia was 
not the result of any setCled pi<‘.n of conque'st, but of unforeseen 
circumstances, and accident^ not sufficiently; guarded against. 
Central Asia has no store qf wealth and no economical resources, 
nor will it ever repay the Russians for what it has already cost, 
and the rapidly-increasing expenditure. Had they known fifteen 
yeass ago what they know now, the steps taken in 1861 would 
’^nover have been allowed ; but it is impossible for Russia to with- 
draw. Her prestige would injured, and it would be unjust to 
withdraw her protection from those who have thrown their lot in 
with her. 

The consequence must bo, that more wars must be waged, 
Bokhara, Khiva and all the Turkoman country must be annexed, 

. and more than that, Kashgar, which has ulroady been threatened, 
must be occupied, and those tracts south of the Oxus known as 
Afgic^i-Turkistan, where the population are Turkish, though 
the sovereign power is with the Afghans, will surely be drawn 
;,nto the net, and a true ethnical boundary will be formed in the 
Hindoo Koosh. Beyond that lies the question of political expan- 
sion and military domination. 

What is our author’s opinion on the state of the army occu- 
pying Turkistan? He mentions that there are arrears of pay, 
and a great amount of suffering from the delay in transmission of 
supplies. These evils can be amended, but he further remarks, 
that officers of brokert character arc sent to join this force ; that 
the best officers arc drafted from the regiments into civil employ, 
and that promotion to lucrative offices was due to favoritism 

rather than merit. ‘ When war broke out such meu hurried back 
% 
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to tbeir regiments to share in tlie lavish distribution of decorations. 
AVo have known such things in British Iu<lia, and porhapS to sucli 
causes may, in some degree, be traced )he break-up of the old native 
army of the East India Company. Aji officer of tlie army— 
(probably one who had failed in obtaining a lucratwc civil post) 
leinarked, that, in the eyes of the natives, the ^^lussiaps were* far 
Ironi being at the moral height on which they ought to place them- 
selves ; that they had been unable to inspire the natives with 
confidence, which ought to be the principal source of moral in- 
iluence; that the high moral qualities whiclJ ought tC) have carried 
the civilising mission of the llussians tp the untives, liad bten w\ant- 
iug, and that many functionaries who were di.ftinguishcd by Iheir 
bad (pialities for proved corrupt ioh liad bpen pardoned ; notorious 
plundering had been condoned ; investigatiq^is had been hushed up 
or allowed to did away. The pco})le jiay “ How aie Russians bettei:* 
tlian Kokandians? They also take nway from us our daughters 
“and our wives, and love presents, and waste the money of the 
“ d sar, as the Begs wasted that of the Khan.'' 

Gcneial TchorijaiefJ lias* expresed an opinion in favour of abolish- 
ing the Yiccroyalty of Tuikistai#;* and reducing all the iipneccs- 
saiy expenditure. jOtliers recommend a puiely military adrninstra- 
tion, a state of things unknown and incomprehensible to a law-abid- 
ing Anglo-Saxon, but which is known too well on the Continent, and 
applauded by a soldier class, who dislike being restricted to purely 
soldier duties. Others would make a cat’s-paw of a supple Kkan, 
Avho sliould manage the civil mattor.s, while the real power rested* 
W’ith^the Russian. Those engaged during the last quarter ot a 
ccntuiy in woH^ing out the great problem of Oiiental administration 
ill British India, can appreciate the difficulties of Russia. The per- 
usal of such a book as Mr. Schuyler’s makes them rcilect how they 
woiild liavc acted, if deputed to go in and settle the Khanates. How 
simple it would iiave been ; how the difficulties woqld have vanished, 
under the touch of those, who,'* in a few months, have brought info 
order the teeming population of the Punjab, Oudh, the Giitttral 
Piovinces, Mysore, and Hritisli Burinah. If we mistake not, equality 
of religion and of legal liglits, liberty of Ihi person and property^ 
fearless independenco of the controlling officer, common .sense, 
obedience to a central authority, single-mindedness, and clean 
hands, would have w'orked the same marvels in tlie Khanates as 
in British ludia. 

Wo jnay safely leave Russia to manage her own business, and 
a very troublesome one she will find it, and attend to our own. 
Better far tliat we should lo.so India, than that the civilising 
advance of a great nation should be stopped in a path, wliicli 
no other nation hut herseif could ticad. , It was 'veil for 
the w'orld, for ci\ili)satiun, for religion, for humanity, that Im- 

E 2 
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perial Rome gave way to tliA Goths, tliongli the Romans did 
not think so at the time ; and tliere is room in Asia for the two 
forms of dvilisation, the oije full of light and life, but intolerant 
of, and destructive of, Oriental customs ; tlic other more pon- 
derous, and^ less advanced, but more sympathetic with Asiatic 
prejudices :—the^/ormer is represented by England and France: 
the latter by Rus'sia, VVe have to thank Russia for opening out 
new regions and letting floods of light into dark corners. 

Russia hangs np in her churches at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow the keys of all the cities which she has conquered. In 
this she,, only imitates the example of tl»e Turkish 8 ultan at 
CoiKtantinoplc, whp still holds the keys of cities, whicli they onco 
took, but are unable to retain. .»If England had a taste for that 
form of barbarous triuinph, there are plenty of keys whicli she 
could hang up, brought home fro^m the four quarters of the globe 
**^any time during the last five hundred years. But the ora of 
conquest, for the mere lusf of comiiicst, after the manner of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, Alexander the Great, and Rome, is 
pf\^t ; and Russia is too poor a country to follow such examples with 
impunity. A long period of oi;(,ernal peace fs required to carry out 
her gigantic schemes ot horne-devclopmcut. * If the Crimean war 
nearly caused bankruptcy, her financial state during the next twent\ 
years is still more critical; and any real patriot would pray for peace. 

Another groat lesson is taught by history. No nation can 
givg freedom to others, and 1)0 content to be nnfreo herself. 
*,Fra’nco did not help the American colonics to assert their inde- 
pendence without unwillingly teaching her own people tlie termb 
ijolqgy ‘of liberty, and the elements of the riglits of man. By 
fostering Slavonic Societies, and conjuring np the spectre of 
Pan-Slavism, the Russian authorities have unchained a lion. The 
Russian peasant reads in his cabin of the sufferings of the Southern 
Slavs, and hears talk of Skoupchinas, “and paper constitutions 
"wrung From sovereigns in spite of themselves; the great Rnssinii 
population has compelled an unwilling Tsar to go to war 
to avoid a domestic revolution. Whatever may bo the issue, the 
Rus.siau people will jiave learnt a lesson ; they will have seen 
V^iidand in cnjoyiacut of constitutional liberty, Poland dc- 
piivcd of it, and the whole of Europe interfering in favour of 
the liberties of so very undeserving and debased a nationality as 
the Bulgarians, who liave never done a thing worthy of rcconl 
during a long and uuhouourcd existence. 



POETHY-TIIE tears of RACINE. (Salnte-Ucuvc.) 

When Jonn Racine I he |A)ct "rand, 

L(3vin" and true, — a child of light, 

Had veiled his lyre, grown mute, to staiiM 
For ever out of hiunaii sight, 

Though earth he had renounced and fame, 

He felt at times song’s sacred liamc 
VV^ithiii liis lu'art burn biight^nd clear, 

And then hefoie the Saviour’s feet ’ 

He hurst in prayers confused aiM sweet, 
jhayers always soalgd with nutny a tear. 

j . 

Jn,st as th'O pure heart of a niTiid 
In sectet often ovcidows, 

At each domestic cloud Or shade, 

At each small joy, his tears arose. 

'J’o sec his oldest daughter weep ; 
do see Sxir cliildrcn roynd him leap » 

And deck his rooms fviih flowers and loaves ; * 

To fed a father’s tender caies 
‘Mid chat of books or state affairs 
With Rollin, iu the winter eves. 


Or if in tlic loved native place, 
d’he cradle of his’touching dreams, 

He strayed in fields, until in face 
Port-Royal rose ’mid rainbow gleams ; 

If he beheld its cloisters cool 
Its long wall and its lonely pool, 

As weeps aw exiled man he wept , 

To weep was sw<«et ! What blessed him 
For Cliarnpmcsle and La Fontaine 
He shed cadi year the day they slept. 


But never gentler tears were seen 
To flow in love from any lid, 

Than his when brows of fair sixteen 
Beneath (lie shrouding veils were liiJ, 
And when the girls with solemn vows 
Acknowledging the Lord as Spouse, 
Trod on their festal garlands guy. 

And giving up their beauty’s crown, 
Their long hair, erst let loosdy doivn, 
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jTe also liad to pLy Lis dcl^t 
And to the temple bring Lis lamb, 
Upon his yonngest's brow was set 
Tlio seal of Ilim who said I Am. 

Tiic wedding-ling her finger graced, 
Palp, pale, before the altar placed, 

Lfei Lord divine she longed to see ; 
While heedless of the pomp and crowd, 
Incense, and organ swelling loud, 

The father sobbed on bended knee. 


Sobs, sighs, that spon to tear-showers Icil, 
As gentle tv’s those tear-showers sweet 
That MaVy Magilalenc sited ‘ 

Upon her blessed Savionr^s feet ; 

As precious as' the perfume rare 
Lazarus’ sUter with Iier liair 
Loiig-llowiiig softly wiped away; 
J'oar-showprs al\iin{lant as word thine 
Post loved Apoitilb called diviLO 
Petore tliy hallelujah-day. 


Dumb prayers from a heart tJiat throbs ! 
Holy desires that upwaid mount ! 

What lute shall interpret tliese sohs 
And sighs ami icars that none can count 
Who shall the mjstciy explain 
Of this vexed heart that strove in vain 
To hnsh itself, yet lind no tone 
Articulate ; — ah who shall ,tell 
AVhat winds of autunpi in the dell 
Among the naked branches moan? 


It was»nn offeiing with a cry 
Like Almdiam s — a yearning strong ! 
]t was a struggle last and high 
Lor hef wliom he had uoiuishcd long. 
Jtwas a retrospective glance 
Upon his past life’s vast expanse— 

A sinner rescued from the fire ! 

One cry unto the Judge suhlinic 
That for this victim, every crime 
Llight be effaced and (piencbed all ire. 
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, I ^ 

Jt was a dream of iJinoconco, 

And this tlie thoii<,dU that made him soh, • 
lie inii;hthavc stayed J^ere, and from lidico 
TTcard the worlds pulses far off throb, 
rort'Royal might liavc been his liome,, 

In its calm vale bow sweet to 
It would have been, amidst its Woods 
Of chestnuts witli tlieir shadows deep, 

And muse, and pi ay, and wake, and sleet) 

In its vast parlours' vSolitiidc?!s. , 

And oh, if with Ids eyes stilly vy'd, 

Snatching his slui^nliering lute again, 

Ho has not unto music set ^ 

What then he felt^of bitterest* pain ; 

As poet, If he has iiot*^sung ’ 

The holocaust Ida tears that wrung ; 

The Master who by name can call 
His sheep, ,]iath less not understood 
The n11nst red’s wise, and silent mood ; 

0 inor'tals blame biin^uot at all. 

Tlic Lord unto whose boly 'tbronc 
Our prayers ascend, sends Ho tear-sbowers 
To sparkle on the lids alone 
Like dew upon the opening llowcrs '? 

Ho ! Nor His Ijrcath to cause unrest, 

‘And agitate the lumiaii breast, 

Wild music from its chords to draw ; 

His dews awake to life from death, 

Ardent, immense, His circling breath 
Labours the frost in us to thaw. 

AVliat matters song with liarp and voice, 

What matters if wo tread wlicrc trod 
Tlie saints, and in the dance rejoice 
Hoforc tlie holy Ark of God, . 

If soon, too soon, at ease the soul 
Cast off her widow’s weeds anvl dole 
Ami dissipate wliat she should feel 
Continually ; and what slio pays, 

Poor guilty thing, in thanks and praise, 

Prom her ropcutaiico rashly siV^al ! 

TOPtlJ PUTT 




A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON THE RENT QUESTION. 

ViY H. RrCKETTS, LATK DExNGAL CiVIf. SlSrtVTCE. 

Sir,—! liavo rend witli rniicli intcrosf, wfo m \h* Cal- 

cuita Rniiew for July, on tlio R(>nt Question There is much in it 
that may he very useful. Young men desirous of employment 
in the Revenue Department may learn fwm it mucli not to be 
found without very diligent search in maiiy books old, and new ; 
but there are some things said which'it is \^ry painfu-1 to toad ; 
thry must damage the usefulness of tiTe article, for they will 
Cl cate doubts as to the author's fitness ^s*a guide. 

‘‘ The remaj’ks of »his Lordship, so ('rfUm quoted liy writers 
on revenue and* rent questions i*u Bengal, if closely examined, 
will appear to be meaningless '[ilatitudos of an ill-informed 
“ foreigner anxious to promote the interests of the E. I. Company 
whom ho served, and who while seeking to elevate the status 
“ of the zemindars,* was at the same time cagei® to protect the 
** ryots from over-taxation.” ]V'/a’.»y on ’coming to this 'passage 
will at once thro\^ down the book, convinced that nothing written 
by a person who could thus speak of Lwd Cornwallis could pos- 
sibly bo worth one moment's attention. Ric transit gtorla! Lord 
Cornwallis has stood before the world for nearly a century as^ the 
first Englishman who thoroughly understood the interests of thj 
agricultural classes. His naibe has been honored as the great 
legislator whq laid the foundation of the edifice that has g^'adually 
risen in Bengal, overshadowing in beauty and stability all tlio 
structures in other parts of the empire ! Where is wealth ? In 
Bengal ! Where is advancement in civilization, in education ? In 
Bengali Where is contentment ? In Bengal ! And all arc tOj* 
be ascribed to the policy introduced by that ill-ihfornied foreign- 
er whose remarks were mere meaningless platitudes ! ^ ^ 

It is very astonishing that immediately after using such con- 
iomptuous expressions tho writer should .^ay that this ignoran^ 
foreigner ‘‘ while seeking to elevate the status of tlic zemindars, 

“ was at tho same time eager to protect the ryots from over- 
taxation'' ! Without meaning to say tliat LonI Cornwallis’s groat 
act was anything but a mistake, tbe writer unintentionally gives 
bim credit for motives tban whicli none could he more worthy of 
praise ! In the Perpetual Settlement he was not only anxious to 
jn'ornote the interest of the E. 1. Company, he desired to promote 
the interests of all classes connected with the land 1 The status 
of the zemindars has been elevated ; compared with what they 
were in 179^1 they are rich and free, and the r\\)ts arc less taxed 
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The ohjcct of the writer appears to be to shew that the legisla 
turo ought to declare what portion of tlie produce of the lain 
either in kind or iu money the zemindar should be entitled in al 
cases to demand as rent from tlic cultivator. He says, “ Nothing 
can excuse die indifference of the legislature in having up k 
'‘the present mo\ient left the question of proportion entirely 
“ unsettled ! It is the imperative duty of the Goveriimcnt to 
investigate the subject as far as possible with a view to delinite 
“ legislation, as to what the proportion ought to bed' 

It is no more possible for the legislature to determine what 
in all cases would he a fair p**oporiion of the produce to Ijc paid 
as rent for land, than iu is possible for the legislature to determine 
what under all ciicumstan:es should bo paid as rent fur a house. 
Again and again durbig the last 70 or, 80 years such notions 
Have arisen, always to end as they will end • now in inelfectiial 
discus.sion. ^Jdie Lieutenant-'Governor in bis Minute dated 25tii 
May 1875 writes, “ other methods of determining rent might be 
“ suggested. But whatever method is discussed, diOiculties will, 
“ I fear, present tbemselyes in respect to ‘legii^bition by reason of 
“ tlie diversity of local custom the variety of the circumstances, 
of the cultivation, of the rent, and of tlie tenure in the several 
“ parts of Bengal.” The variety of the circumstances of cultiva- 
tion !— that is the insuperable difficulty, the difficulty that no legisla- 
tion can meet. The unpractised eye looking on a large plain may 
^fecrassurcil that the same late of rent might fairly he demanded 
for each acre, whereas careful inquiry would shew tliat scarcely any 
two acifes pay exactly the same, rate, and that there is good cause 
for each dilierencc. Though to the eye the plain may be level, 
long acquaintance with the land tells the ryot that tlie plain rises 
towards the middle ; that when there are six inches of water all 
round the sides of the plain there are but ^ two inches towards the 
‘middle, the consequence* being that the acres towaids the middle 
seldom produce a full crop, and ofteulimes scarcely enough to pay 
forncTRj labor. How could tlio legislature provide a rule to meet 
such a ca.se as this ? Again, 1 find in a paper of mine written 
Jnany years ago “ pluhaps after all the necessary inipiirics rcs- 
‘‘ pecting clay and marl, and surface soil and sub-soil and irriga- 
“ tioii and drought ajid roads aud markets bad been disposed of, 
“ tlie ryot might plead that the laud was exposed to the ravages 
of wild bogs making nightly watching for two mouths necessary ; 
that his grandfather was killed by a hog when returning from 
“ watching after daNvu of day, aud that his nephew was wounded 
only last year, and that consequently all the advantages of soil 
and position, which had been urged by the landlord, are more 


Alluding to rice cultivation. 
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than neutralized by the expense and danger of watching, with- 
out which there would be no crop at all.” Again, I Ijow can 
the legislature provide a rule to meet '/inch a case as this ? The 
Otlficiating Secretary to the Government in the Revenue Depart- 
ment writes in the case of tenants-at-will the prc/per price is 
“the price which persons will ordiifarily be ,,,Vi]ling to give 5 in 
“ other words, the matter may be left to be regulated by the law 
of demand and supply.” On the other hand, the author of the 
article considers that Lord Cornw^-llis and tjie legislature of ISoO 
are deserving of infinite blame because they did>not settle the . 
(picstiou of proportion of the produce pajc^ble as renf’ in ^uch 
cases ! '' ' 

Cotild the legislature rule that each acre of the plain should be 
examined on the 15th Juno, 15th Septtym,ber and 15lh Octo- 
ber, and tile umoimt of rent demandable ,be determined by th<^’ 
depth of water found thereon? CVn.ld the legislaiure rule that 
the woods near the plain should be carefully examined and the 
number of liogs within feeding distance of the plain be ascertained, 
and (he amount ofutbe expense of curing the wounds to which 
the ryot is liable he carefully invesu'^ated ? > The Officiating Secre- 
tary is right. Th\3 variety of the circumstances of the cultivation 
is beyond reach — the proper price is the price which jiersons are 
willing to give. The law of supjily and dt'imand, and the law 
for the observance of contracts, are the only laws applicalile to 
the ever-varying circumstances with which the cultivation of iiiud^ 
is surrounded. • 

I some time ago sent to the Secretary to the Rengal CcAincil a 
paper wiitten in answer to the Lieutenant-Governors invitation 
to all interested in the question of what advantages should bo 
secured to occupancy ryots to express their opinions on the im- 
portant subject. I suggested that no more should be granted to ^ 
tlie occupancy ryots in Bengal than has been ^granted to the ^ 
occupancy ryots in the Punjab, Oudh, and the N.-W. Provinces, i e., 
an advantage over the rate paid liy the teiiant-at-will of ^er 
cent., and that the advantage should not be increased to the ryot 
of 30 and 40 years' standing. 1 find nothing in this article tc> 
make mo doubtful of the views therein expressed. 

The difference of opinion as to facts connected with the provisions 
of Act X. of 1859 is very remarkable. Mr. Dampier, Secretary to 
the Government, writes “ no doubt it would be very desirable 
“ to determine suitable rules by law, especially as tenant right is 
growing so fast in Bengal, and as the occiipi^ucy tenure is extend- 
“ ing year by year to larger and larger number of ryots and culti- 
vators whereas the author of the paper iu the Eevieiv says—* 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that a distiqption between nou- 
“ occupancy and occupancy ryots^ which has time jfor its basis, when 
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“ coupled with a further disthictiou between the two as to the rate 
“ of Jissosshient, necessarily conhiios ilnj a<lvant.'i<,^o to a limited 
“ class of lyVits, but the disii(b;anla<^es extend to the general body 
“ of tenants, and its inevitable tendency is the expansion of rack- 
“ renting and .ihc‘ extinction of the favoretl class/^ 

Wdtli such cont^-adictory representations as to facts it must be 
most dilUcult to dftci mine \\hetlier alteration of the existing law 
is desiiable. Assuredly in ])assing Act X. of 1 85[), we had no desire 
to inciease or deeiease the nunilior of occupancy ryots. Whether it 
was dcsirabh' to forwaid a course fhat should produce either one 
result or the other was »ue\or p, looted, 1 may say was never mention- 
ed, Andsci'ing thatxiw' authority having every opportunity of ac- 
quiring collect information, says the numlier of the favored class is 
extending year by year, ^ind anoliier authority evidently interested 
i;i the (piestion sa\ s the ext iiiction- of the favored class is inevi- 
table, in all piobalality the v.umber is very much ^\herc it was, 
iieiihcr increased nor dimini.^hed. Of course year by year some 
occupancy lyots die or leave the village, or are sold out in default ; 
while yca,r by jear some uon-occupaiicy nyot.^jK come entitled by 
1*2 yeai.,s’ unintemq)te(] '^])()sbesHjon to leinain undisturbed. Iii- 
(pnry would shew that inciease or decreasi* ilepends much on the 
status of the zemiudaig An old proprietor living among his 
tenants Avould seldom olqect to their acipiiring the light by law 
to remain ; on tlio other hand a now propiietor, non-nesident, 
might greatly object to the development of any right, and 
'especially to the right of a ryot, to hiold his land on terms below 
its mail^pt value ! 

After various suggestions respecting classification of land, and 
the share of tlio gross produce or the net produce payable hy the 
ryot to the zciiiiiular, the wiiter of the aitiele says, 1 eou- 
“ h'ss my utter inability to suggest Avliat ought to be the par- 

ticular shaie the two parties out of gross or net produce. 
It Avould lead to a great saving of time and of much useless reading 
' if aii-*..’riteis and spcakeis on the matter of rent would start 
with such a confession as this ! “ I confess 1 know nothing about it, 
V now read on if you* like ”! -and really nobody does know, and 
nobody can find out what portion of the gross produce or net 
pi'oduce should be declared the right of the zemindar. What- 
ever the ruling might be, miscliief in various shapes would follow. 
AVliether one-half or one-fourth or one-eighth, liowever applicablo 
in some cases, in many it would cause despair and ruin — it ivould 
caose the abandonment of mudi land, providing food to thou- 
sands, and paying t"lie zemindar merely a nominal rent ! — for 
the expense of cultivation and the precaiious produce leave no 
imirgiii for rent. Ip many jiarts the productive powers of the 
land vaiy acre by pcrc; one-fourth of the produce, a light assess- 
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ment for tlic field on one side tlio pntJ), wouli] cause the imnuMli- 
ate uhandonnieiit of the lit'ld on the other side. Ii\ot ^V is able 
to keep two bullocks to do his ploiii;^ work, lln'n? ludne;’ several 
acres of l;uid near his liohiinL,' always wasU', wIk'K* his hulloeks can 
graze, llvot IJ having land of exactly the same si)?t as Itvia, A 
has no biillociks, and is obligtal tcthiit? ; the h,^) eaiuiot pay* the 
same rate of rent. Ityot (J has four beegahs of land all in one 
block — lyot I) has -t beegahs of <e\a<‘ll 3 '’ the samo smt of laud, 
blit in tiv(i (hfiorenb parts of th(‘ village, a^t a consideral^lc di>la}ice 
from each other, Avhereby much (hd.iy and e\tia\roik are oeea-^ 
sioned ; the rate that woidd satisfy V, wofild not be/acei^^tahlo 
to 1), and so on — close examination Itring.rrdit huiulreds of differ- 
ences in a small estate paying the> Uo\einm( iit only a few 
hundred iupe(^s ! , * ^ * 

Another ilbiidW’med foreigdor •may be mistaken in suppo?f- 
ing that meaningh's.s platitudes K>U(‘h as these, can bo m any 
■way useful ; ])ut wlien wiitings appear again speaking (jf zemin- 
dars being entitled to a certain propoition of the piaaluce of 
Jand, and that intliffereiice of tip? hgislatiiiie is in('\eiis- 

alile in having, up to the pr^s'';nt monu'iit, left tlu' '•(pu-sl ion 
of profiortion entirely unsettled, and when great autlnu’it ies 
wiite, “it were snpeifluous to d\relj on the iinpoitaiu*e in 
“J)engal of adjusting the respective shaVes of landloid ami 
“l(!miiit ill the produce of the land,” and if dmiht- should 
*‘reinaim then the rent of the occupancy lyot slmtdd he 
“lat(!d at ] or 2o jier cent.* of the valiu* of the gross produce 
“with a further allowance of 5 per cent, to cover# ri>ks of 
‘‘seasons,” il sceins <h'siiable once moK? to iepies('nt that to 
declare liy law what share of the produce shall lie tlie right of 
the landlord is altogether im[)racticable ; such a law may be 
passed, but the experience of a very short peiiod would piovL' its 
unsuitabhmcss. Iiispead of ^staying litigation, would inereasi^ 
it ; instead of producing contentment and jicaeig it wouhl cieale 
distrust and disturbance in every village in tjn' land. ^^a‘ry 

CMidcavour be made to cmcourage the inl<‘i’(‘liange ot w'litteu 
agreements, and wIkmi dispute's arise? let. ti’iem be hdt to mntuAl 
“arrangement bctwctm the landlord and leiiant, and to adjust 
“ tbemsclves just as prices and market lap-s adjust tlieni>olves,” 
assisted by arbitrators acrpiaiiited with all tin' local eircuiUhtaiices : 
or should a suit for ciiliaucement be instituted )w the landloid, or a 
suit for reduction bo instituted by the ryot, iiistoad of hewildming 
and fruitless incpiiiies respecting ([uantitvi and valm? of jiroduce, 
expenses, risks, and liabilities, let the land be measured in the 
presence of llircc umpires, and a siiitabh; rent be assc.^sed by 
tliem with reference to the existing supply and demand, and the 
advantages aud disadvaiitages tjppareiit to thorn cm the spot, 
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Tou will print this letter not as you please. If your decision 
is not to piint it, I request that it may be made over to the author 
of the article in the July f; umber of the lievieiv, with the bhvt 
hlidt salaam of an old settlement officer who thoroughly appreciates 
the useful information respecting rents the article contains, and 
hopas that in futiu-j he will not ^damage his writing with abuse 
of the great man who notified to all zemindars, independent 
“ Talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, that the J mnma 
“ assessed on their lands was fixed for ever/' 

I remain, Sir, 

vv . Your most obedient Servant, 

HENRY RICKETTS, 

‘Late Bengal 0, 


Oak Ilrix Grove; 
Surbiton, 

Kingston-on-Tiiames, 
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I.—VeRNACULAR LlTpiUTURE. 


PahUliir Yiuldha. By Navi n Chandra Sena. Cafcutt^a : Printed* 
by Ram Niisingha Bandopadhyaju, at the jj^utana Bbarata 
Pi ess. 1282 B. S. , 

T ub anther of thk poem is a well kv»flwn lyric poet. In- 
deed, his lyre is considered second* only to that of Balnt 
Ilein Chandra Ihinerji. Pdldshir ' Yuddha or the 13attlc of 
Plassey, is not however a lyric poem ; ami it is not very easy to 
.say what it is. Tli(^ first l)ook, and 'a portion of the second, are 
composed in the ma.lner' of epic poetry But the remainder of 
the poem, tliongh in ’.tinct with h'e:4)ic spirit, is not cast in the 
true epic mould. "There is enough of the lyre m it, .something 
dramatic, and something di.scur.sive. Of* these four elements of 
the poem, the dramatic is the best. This element is found in 
llie third book ; where the history of a dark, (i'jpraved, and despic- 
able Soul— the Soul of Nawab Siiaj-ud-daula is told itj 
own possessor. This analysis of a .soul is extremely graphic, 
and correct ajid clever ; and has received a touch of thji terrible 
from the introduction of seven dreadful visions. 

The epic element of the poem, by which of course we do not 
mean its heroic tone, is not so good as the dramatic. Not to 
s*peak of the circumstances under which thc' battle of Plas.soy was^i 
fought, the idea of an epic, narration seems almost ludicrous iil^ 
connection with a body of soldiers of whom it has be*en said by^ 
our poet that, — 

“ 

let 

apia.”'- 

As regards the heroic enthusiasm of our poet, wo find nothing so 
great or noble in the character of Muhammadan rule in Bengal 
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as can justify SO larfje an ^nfnslon of that poetical virtue in the 
song of a^tUindu. Tlie speech of General Molian Lai on the field 
of Plasscy ‘vould have reaejt like a rodomontade, if it had loss of 
fire and spirit. 


Babu Navy] Cliandra plays upon his lyre with very great power, 
and^scerns capably, of pi’odueing notes the most melting, as well as 
notes the most stirring. But in Faldshiv Yuddlut, liis lyre, 
though touched with inimonsc power, seldom wins a resp()ns(>. 
And ho^v could it do so? Tlie Hindus of Bengal siitfered too 
much at the hands of Siiajmd-daula. Bui when the lyn; of the 
poet is not struck in behalf of the fallen tyrant, it is singularly 
C'ffecVivc. Tlie songc.of th(3 British soldier, inspired by tlie me- 
mory of his distant beloved, is one instance in point. This song 
is full of poetry and pathos. 

The discursive (doiAeiit ought to have heor^ excluded. It is a 
poetical mistake and an aigivn(‘iitativc failure. It is found at the 
end of th(\ fourth book, and in the concluding verses of the filth. 
Those verses arC'— 






As if Siraj-ud-daiila, if he had not been kilhal, could have turned 
Ihcoourso of evonfs. As if the whole diama had not been iini.^h- 
•ed on the very field of Fiassey, 

Balm Naviii (Jh;indrr/s versi's are smooth, vigorous, and musical. 
He is capaiile of writing very ellhctive poetry, but lie ouglit to be 
less imitalivc. lu rdlashlr Yaddlut \\q have a good deal which 
leads like a close transJaliou of Byron. 


2.— Oenp:iul Literature. 


!An Analysis of Sit W, IhimiUoiYs Lectures on Metaphysics, 
with Notes, Expository and Critical. By the Kev. Bobert 
Jardine, H.D., D.sc., Frincipal of tho General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution. Calcutta : 1877. 

D B. JAEDINE’S name is a guarantee for the excellence of 
this little boo'K, both from a literary point of view, and as 
an aid to the student of Hamilton. The analysis is brief and 
clear, and the notes all that can be desired. Note G. on the 
logical doctrine of 'the proposition, is an exceedingly interesting 
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(lisqnisif.ion ; tlic substance of if appeared in an article in thi.s 
li(‘Vi(iV) last j’car. ^J’hc most valuable part of tlic boofe, on tlio 
whole, is peilinps the admirable expos^ion of Hamiltoii^s Doctriiio 
of (Joiiseiousuess, whi('li should bo maslered by every one who 
wishes to <4aiu a thorough knowledge of the teaalung of tho 
oTi^at mastiu' on this dillicult point# Dr. J; vdine ^divides, the 
discussion of tho .subject into three part^ — (I) the chaiactor and 
eh'inent.s of consciousness ; f2) the sphere ot con.scioiisness ; and 
(o) tho interpretation of consciousne.ss. Each ])oint is 7aiefully 
and vigonjusly discussed, with full illustrations of ev'^ry peciilkiiity 
of Sir William Hamilton’s doctiine.s. , • 

Tho Full of iha Mofjhul Em/pln' ; An Tllsforical Et^say : 
Belotj (t, Now Edition of tho MoyTuT* Empire from the 
doitfh, of An r a) xfivhf vjiih oinur^ corrc&iiovs and additmis'^ 
a Mop and Index. l>y Henry -^(ceorgo Ki'eno, Jmlge of the 
Disti ict aixl Ses.^ions Courts of Agra, and Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutt'^, Alien and Ca, London : Crown and (jJo. 
Calcutta; 1^70. w’ ' , , * 

* * > * • 

M il. KEENl'^kS important work, on tho history of the obscuro 

peiiod intervening betwccm Uui^ close of Elphin.stoLK' s 
iy/.shnoy and the commencement of Mill’s, is«too well known to 
r('(|uiie any notice in these p.agtcs. Cut we cannot allow a new 
edition, so much eidarged and improved as tho ^u'seiit, to ap^iear 
Avithout a brief expro.ssion oC tlu' gialilmhj duo fioiTT ouisehass^ 
and/roiii the whole reading public, h) tlu' h-arnod and indusl rimes 
author for the* pains ho has taken to illustrate and adorn* his 
subject. The peiiod extends over themo.st confusedand anarchical 
j)arl of Indian llistoi-) ; and its story is told in the simple language 
oti a plain straightforward naiiativo. iMu Keene’s work has 
long been a standard one; the edition bi>fore i^s will maintaim 
that jio.'iit ion for many years to come. Its get-up icilects great 
Cl edit on the publishers. 


The Sony of the Rood and other Pieces. Cy E. IT. Palmer, Lord 
Almoner s Piofessor ^f Arabic, Cambrid'^e. London : Tuibner 
i^Co. 1877, 

S tudents of Persian and Arabic literature will thank Pro- 
fessor Palmer for his sprightly renderings of many well- 
known little poems, and of many other pieces that are likely to 
he well known now that public attention has been diiected to 
them. Tho notes given at the end arc rather scanty ; but are 
very valuable as far as they go. Wc will quetc the first two or 
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three stanzas of Mr. Palmet's v<^rsion of the oft-translated Tdza 
Baidmiy a% a specimen of the poetical style of this charming 
collection 

0 minstrel ! sing thy lay divine, 

FicsJoly fresh a,nd newly new ! 

Bring me the l^eart-expanding wine, 

Freshly fre-^^h and newly new ! 

Seated heside a maiden fair, 

I gaze with a loving and raptured view, 

, And I sip her lip. and caress hvr hair, 

Freshly ubsh and newly new ! 

AVho of the A'iiit of life can share, 

Yet scoAi to drink ef (ho grape’s^sweet dew ? 

Then drain' a cup to thy fuistress fair, 

Freshly fresh and newly new. 

Katihahri Technicalities ; or, A Glossary, jf Terms, Rural, 
0(lici(d, and General in dail^ use in the Courts of lam, and 
in illustraiion of the tenures, customs, arts, (rid 'inaiiufactares 
of Hindustan, By |\a^rick Caruegy, Commissioner of Rai 
Bareli, Oudlu Allahabad. 1877. 

T his is a moH useful work, by an old and well-known con- 
Iributo!,- to this Review. Mr. Carnegy’s name is ample 
guarantee for tlie accuracy of the information it contains. Whilst 
it in no way professes to take tlie place of such dictionaricis as 
those of Forlics or Durga Parsljad, or Dr. Fallon's great work; 
it may be regarded as a valuahle supplement to all of them. 
Out of the rich stores of a long and well-improved experience, 
" Mr. Carnogy has here brought forth a collection of things now and 
'old, which will he most valuable not only to young civilians, hut 
' ''Iso to every one whose business takes him much amongst our 
Hindustani-speaking bellow subjects. 


Report of the Native, Ladies Normal School and Girls* School 
for the year 1875-70. Calcutta : 1876. 

T his is a most interesting report of the working of a most in- 
teresting and valuable institution. We propose to devote an 
article in an early number to an account of the progress that has 
been made in these a(^mirable schools. Meanwhile many of our 
English readers will be surprised to hear that the young Bengali 
ladies in the first class of the Normal School have, within the past 
year, been reading 'Shakspearo, Goldsmith, Freeman, Words- 
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worth, B^jron, ainl other standard is! J authors, as well as English 

Eistory, Geography, Aiithnietic, Granunar, and other* subjects. 
T’.iere have been, on an average, fd'tnen young ladies \i\ the adult 
formal classes, five of these heing married, the rest unmarried; 
and more tliai 'ity gills in the girls' school. 'Phe .classes liava 
been examined by Mis. Woodrow, Mkss Cham’ crlain, and oilier 
Englisli hulk'; and the reports, whiCy are here [niblished are, 
on t.lie whole, most satisfactoiy. Tin; piMinotors of this ('xcelhait 
niovi inont, Bahns Keshub Cliuiuler 8en, Lvota}) ('hiiink'r ?iOZO{)m- 
dar, and Ivanty Chnnder Milter, will receive (he Cjiigratiilations 
and sympathy of all those who aie ii'teicstod in the adv^noenieiit 
of Indian civilisation. 

Report of Ihc ''Delhi Medivjd In conneefion 9rjth thq 

Dopiibt Mlsbilonary Hociehp jor lh,i tjaar eiid'uHj o\d Decmiibev 
187(). [Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press : 1877.] ; 

W E were glad to receive the llrsC biief report of this ^lission, 
which \s nn, '.Or (tie care of one, who bears >the honouied 
name of Care\^, and. to learn that tin* ex^jerience of its first year 
gives ])romise of so much usi'fulness. The number of new patients 
registered was 1, 197, and that of patients treated more than onco 

In connection with the Dispensary daily services were held, 
at w'hich tiiose who sougikt medical advice were inyited-i-uoti^ 
compelled — to attend ; the average daily attendance for the year 
being- 25. , # 

Tliough connected with the Baptist Missionary Society,* tlio 
Mission .seems to be conducted on a broad unsectariaii basi.s, tbo 
Delhi Committee being composed of representatives of othru' Chris- 
tiah communities, such ,%s Colonel Angelo and Professors Sime and 
Dick. Wc are pleased to observe ^ that there is a prospect of its! 
securing speedily a Imilding to serve as a small hospitH, the sun]^ 
of Rs. I,IG5 having been already obtained^ includiug*^gifntr 
Bs. 500 from II. E. the Viceroy. ^ 

Benevolent clfoits of this character may rejircsent the spirited* 
Christianity even more truly than the preaching in streets and 
bazar, s. We wish tlie Jilission all success, , 

W E are sorry to hear that our rcmaiks, in the Critical 
Notices of the last number of this IlevieWf on Mr. 
Badley’s adminihle IHiHsionary Direefovyy' \vavQ been misinter- 
preted ; and we wdsh to take the emlie.-^t o]>p()rtnnity of explaining 
them. We pointed out that the space given in the Directory, 
to the uiissioiKuy organisations Coimecled with the Chiuch of 

Cl 2 
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Eogland,'- was not aclequjlte to the importance of thosf? organi- 
sations. We noticed this, merely as a defect that might he amend- 
ed in future editions, when* fuller information might be in the 
possession of the Editor — and with no thought of imputing par- 
tiality in the' wor^ of compilation, which indeed was obviously 
carried out in the oroadesuaud most liberal spirit. 









